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Cit does not cost any more to have ARMOUR’S EXTRACT \ 
OF BEEF than one of the cheaper brands, because one jar of 


ARMOUR’S 
| Extract of Beef 


will go as far as two to four jars of most of the other kinds, as it. 
is more concentrated; it represents more pounds of fresh beef. And 
then it has a rich beefy flavor not found in other makes; this is 
because of the way we make it and the beef from which it is made. 


@_ There are many ways for using ARMOUR’S EXTRACT OF 
| BEEF in addition to soups, sauces, gravies, beef tea, etc.; they are 
all enumerated in our new edition of “CULINARY WRINKLES” 
(edition de Luxe) which will be sent postpaid to any address on 
receipt of a metal cap from a jar of Armour’s Extract of Beef. 
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DR. CHARLES W. DABNEY, PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE, 
AND PRESIDENT-ELECT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI. 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


mas The foremost world-topic of the past 
Far-Eastern month continued to be the strained 
Crisis. and critical situation in the far East. 
The tide of national feeling in Japan was ris- 
ing higher every day ; and a spirit of more in- 
tense patriotism has hardly ever been exhibited 
in any period of history. The Japanese feel 
that Russian encroachment threatens their vital 
interests, and that Japan must act decisively 
now, rather than at some future time, if she is 
to entertain any reasonable hope of success. 
Russia, in her characteristic way, has been do- 
ing everything possible to make for diplomatic 
delay. Her potentialities are vast and incalcu- 
lable, but she is embarrassed by her magnificent 
distances and her lack of development. She 
does not propose to sacrifice any fundamental 
points in her policy, but prefers to play the wait- 
ing game, and has faith in herdestiny. She will 
seem to yield,—and “stoop to conquer.” 


Russia has been proposing compro- 

proaasar,, mises by which the Japanese influ- 
ence shall be paramount in the 

southern portion of Korea, while the Czar’s 
empire - builders shall have practically a free 
hand to the northward of a neutral zone that 
Russia proposes to draw across the country. 
This would give Russia full control of the Yalu 
River, which is the boundary between Korea 
and Manchuria, and would also mean, in effect, 
the Russianization of the adjacent northern part 
of Korea, thus virtually extending the southern 
tip of Siberia in such a way as to give Russia a 
continuous land connection from Vladivostok to 
Port Arthur. Russia further insists upon the 
guarantee of free and unobstructed navigation 
through the channels of the Korean Strait, which 
lies between Korea and Japan. Further, ad- 
mitting certain trading rights in Manchuria, 
Russia has refused to discuss with Japan the po- 
litical future of that nominally Chinese province. 


The Japanese, on the other hand, feel 
paran’s that any such arrangement would 
give them only temporary security 
in southern Korea, while making certain the out: 
right annexation of Manchuria by Russia in the 
near future, and also, probably, the annexation 
of the Yalu or northern portion of Korea. They 
further consider that such an arrangement would 
make certain the complete dominance of Russia 
at Peking and the ultimate Russianization of at 
least the northern part of China proper, together 
with Mongolia. In short, the great stake for 
which the Japanese hold they are contending is 
the preservation of the Chinese Empire, and the 
maintenance and integrity of Korea as an Or- 
iental state nominally independent but practi- 
cally under Japanese influence and guardianship. 
It is believed by the Japanese, in view of their 
own remarkable modern history, that if Russian 
encroachments can only be resisted during this 
present period of China’s helplessness and Korea's 
pitiable feebleness, the time will certainly come 
when the latent strength of China will be devel- 
oped and organized, so that in codperation or in 
alliance with Japan, the far-Eastern powers can 
protect themselves against the Russian advance. 
Meanwhile, they ask China to appear neutral. 


pr It is not difficult to understand the 
entiment . . 
inthe Two nature of these aspirations on the part 
Countries. of the ambitious and self-confident 
Japanese. The masses of the people in Russia, on 
the other hand, distant as they are from the Pacific 
outposts,—and only scantily interested in the 
imperial ambitions which have attended the 
building of the Trans-Siberian railroad system, 
—are thoroughly opposed to a war with Japan. 
Thus, the reports, from day to day, that have 
come from Tokio and other far-Eastern points 
have been intensely warlike, while the reports 
that have come from St. Petersburg, as well as 
from Paris, where Russia has influence, have 
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A MAP TO ILLUSTRATE THE SITUATION IN THE FAR EAST. 


sentiment and indisposed to face decisive issues. cerned, the press was kept under 





through the Suez Canal about the middle of 








been steadily peaceful and reassuring. TheJap- January,—closely watched by a Russian squad- 
anese have been as one man in asserting their ron on its way to reénforce the Czar’s fleet at 
position, and the Russians have been divided in Port Arthur. In both countries chiefly con- 


strict censor- 


On the partof Japan, the past few weeks have been ship. It was evident, however, that the Jap- 
full of incessant military activity. Army sup- anese Government, while less nervous and 
plies have been purchased in large quantities in excitable about the situation, was growing more 
foreign countries, including the United States, firm and resolute in its diplomatic exchanges 
and the two warships bought from the Argen- with Russia. It was also reassured by the soli- 
tine Government some time ago, as they were darity of Japanese sentiment and the disposition 
approaching completion at Genoa, were hurriedly of all the people to make unlimited sacrifices, 
made ready for their long voyage, and passed and further strengthened in its attitude by re- 
ports from its ministers in Europe and America 
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NICHOLAS II. OF RUSSIA, WHO HAS BEEN STRIVING FOR PEACE IN THE FAR EAST. 


of widespread sympathy with the view that 
Japan was representing the cause of the com- 
mercial world at large. The Czar, on the other 
hand, was making it evident in various ways 
that he was determined to maintain peace, even if 
it involved a good deal of apparent concession. 
The Russian ambassadors in Europe and at 
Washington were instructed to explain that 
Russia would under all circumstances respect 
such trading rights in Manchuria as were guar- 
anteed in treaties with China. 


—— The insistence of our own govern- 

Rights in ment finally, last month, secured the 

Manchuria: vatification at Peking of the long- 
delayed commercial treaty that opens to our 
commerce two or three Manchurian ports, in- 
cluding Mukden, and the Japanese Government 
at the same time secured the ratification of its 
similar treaty. Steps were at once taken at 
Washington to place consular officers at those 
Manchurian points, in order to secure prompt re- 
sumption of our trading rights. Russia, mean- 
while, took pains to assure our government of 
its entire acquiescence in this arrangement, and 


further promised that American rights thus se- 
cured should be respected and maintained in the 
future, regardless of the extent to which Russia 
might find herself compelled to assume control 
in that region. While this sounds very well, 
and has some value, it must not be accepted as 
at all conclusive. When the time comes for 
Russia to annex Manchuria openly, her trade 
policy there will not be different from that which 
she has adopted uniformly for the rest of her 
great empire. She will inevitably undertake to 
do with Manchuria what we should do if we an- 
nexed British Columbia,—namely, extend to the 
acquired territory the national tariff system and 
general economic policy. 


Russian Policy Russia has taken a large chapter out 
Trade Pros- of the history of American protection, 
pects. and proposes to supply her outlying 
agricultural districts with manufactured goods 
from her older and more populous provinces, 
where textile and metallurgical industries are 
developing with great rapidity. At this epoch, 
when, after acquiring the Philippines and other 
interests in the Pacific, we are about to construct 
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COUNT LAMSDORFF, RUSSIAN MINISTER OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 


(Who is an advocate of peace.) 


an interoceanic canal, we could not be expected 
to look with entire complacency upon a policy of 
Russian expansion that has for its ultimate ob- 
ject the acquisition of large areas and popula- 
tions in the far East in order to provide new 
Russian markets and to shut out American and 
othér European competition. Whenever Russia 
may feel safe in dropping the pretense of China’s 
authority in Manchuria, and avowedly make that 
region a part of her Asiatic domains, she will 
not be under any obligation to maintain the com- 
mercial treaty between China and the United 
States that has just gone into effect. For the 
future Oriental trade of this country, it is prob- 
ably desirable, therefore, that the integrity of 
the Chinese Empire should be maintained. Thus, 

















THE TWO NEW CRUISERS, “ NISSHIN” AND “ KASAGA.” 


(Bought by Japan from the Argentine Government. They 
sailed from Genoa last month, via Suez, for Japan.) 


also, the Japanese, while admitting that Russian 
interests are greater than theirs in Manchuria, 
claim, nevertheless, to have very important com- 
mercial and other connections with that province, 
and refuse most emphatically to acquiesce in its 
complete Russianization. 


korea ag Lhe Situation in Korea, meanwhile, 
a Boneof has been a disturbed one, and there 
Contention. has been enough fear of dangerous 
outbreaks at Seoul, the capital of the country, 
to justify the sending of a few American marines 





COUNT CASSINI, RUSSIAN AMBASSADOR AT WASHINGTON. 


(Who has negotiated with Secretary Hay on the Manchu- 
rian question, and who gives assurance of Russia’s mainte- 
nance of our trade rights.) 


there to protect our legation. The example of 
the United States was promptly followed by 
several other countries ; so that by the middle 
of January there was a considerable force of 
soldiers of various lands at Seoul, acting as lega- 
tion guards. We are glad to publish in this 
number an interesting article written for us by 
the Hon. J. Sloat Fassett, of Elmira, N. Y., 
whose business interests in Korea have kept him 


there for a large part of the time in recent years, 


and whose knowledge of the conditions of the 
country, as well as of the conflicting positions of 
Japan and Russia, is a very practical and intimate 
one. Mr. Fassett’s views and statements are 
given in the light of the most recent data, and 
have exceptional value. He addressed Cornell 
University last month on the far-Eastern question. 
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Sesiniinnie On the eve of a possible conflict in 
a Possible the far East, it would not be easy to 
War. make an accurate comparison of the 
forces, either land troops or on sea, that might 
be brought into the theater of action. Both 
sides have endeavored to shield their more re- 
cent movements from publicity as far as possi- 
ble. If war should break out, many European 
and some American engineers and travelers de- 
clare that the Trans-Siberian Railroad would 
fail to serve Russia effectively. They declare 
- that this single-track road is too badly built to 
meet a great military emergency, and that it 
doubtless could and would be cut in many places 
by Japanese engineers disguised as Chinese coo- 
lies, who are said to be already distributed along 
the line of the road for this very purpose of de- 
stroying it. As for naval operations, it has been 
intimated from Russian sources that the Czar’s 
policy would be a strictly Fabian one ; that is to 
say, the Russian ships would not fight, but would 
keep safe shelter under the great guns of Port 
Arthur, which is now regarded as an impregna- 
ble fortress. In like manner it is intimated that 
Russia might, for the present, at least, avoid ac- 
tive engagements on the land, allowing the 
Japanese to swarm into Korea, in due time ex- 
hausting their resources without having a chance 
to get at the Muscovite enemy. Thus, if in the 
harshness of winter the Japanese should hurl 
themselves into the teeth of the situation, the 
Russian ships and troops would be safe enough 
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RUSSIA DISCLAIMS ANY INTENTION OF INTERFERING WITH 
AMERICAN RIGHTS OR INTERESTS IN MANCHURIA. 


From the Times (Minneapolis). 








COUNT KURINO, JAPANESE AMBASSADOR AT ST. PETERSBURG. 


at Port Arthur. Vladivostok could not be ap- 
proached. And for the Japanese to march for- 
ward into Manchuria to fight the Russian host 
would be to invite the sort of disaster that over- 
took the French under Napoleon when they 
braved a Russian winter and marched to Moscow. 


If, indeed, as seems likely, the Rus- 

tie? sians are determined not to meet 

Japan in a square test of battle 

either on the sea or on the land, but, in the 
failure of diplomacy, are going to pursue the 
policy of keeping out of the way and avoiding 
a collision, there is not likely to be much of a 
war in the near future. All that could happen 
at once would be—as we set forth in these pages 
last month—the occupation of Korea by the 
Japanese, who would scarcely find it feasible, at 
least for some time, to attack the Russians on 
the north side of the Yalu River. It is, indeed, 
somewhat hard to see why the Japanese had 
not, months ago, occupied Korea in large force, 
informing the world that it would be necessary 
for them, in the protection of their interests, to 
remain in occupation of Korea for as long a 
time as Russia found it necessary to remain in 
occupation of Manchuria. If such a step had 
preceded the recent exchange of diplomatic 
arguments, it might have been easier to estab- 
blish a compromise upon the basis of a neutral 
belt, with the Yalu River as its center,—that 
stream being kept open and free to the com- 
merce of the whole world, as it ought to be. 
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MR. JAMES J. HILL, OUR GREATEST MASTER OF TRANSPOR- 
TATION SCIENCE. 


(Whom Attorney-General Knox calls an “empire-builder 
and Oriental dreamer.’’) 


Our prediction is, now, as it has been for a good 
while past, that Russia will stay permanently in 
Manchuria, but will, by all possible seeming con- 
cessions and fair promises, stave off a war. 


Mr. Hillonthe The new importance of our trade 
Importance of oe ‘ . 
Our Oriental position in Oriental markets was set 
Trade. forth in a speech last month, with 
great force and freshness of view, by our great- 
est authority upon questions of transportation 
and trade, Mr. James J. Hill, of St. Paul. Mr. 
Hill was speaking before the Minnesota State 
Agricultural Convention at Minneapolis. So 
broad is his outlook, that the whole world is his 
parish ; and his speech showed how, in the 
minds of the men who shape our larger com- 
mercial policies, a series of matters wholly 
remote from one another and semingly unrelated 
may really have a very practical relation to one 
another. Thus, Mr. Hill made every North- 
western farmer feel that he himself had an im- 
portant concern at once in Mr. Chamberlain’s 
tariff campaign in England and in the Japanese- 
Russian situation in the far East, as well as in 
various other current problems domestic and 
foreign. Mr. Hill predicts that Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s policy is going to win, and that the pro- 
posed preferential tariff in favor of the British 
colonies will go into effect in the near future. 
This, he declares, would let Manitoba wheat into 
Great Britain twelve cents a bushel cheaper 
than the wheat grown upon our side of the 


boundary line. With such an advantage, he 
holds that Manitoba in ten years could be pro- 
ducing all the wheat Great Britain would need 
to import. This would leave us with a surplus 
on our hands, and we should be obliged to do 
what we could to develop other markets. Our 
best safeguard, he is sure, lies in the develop- 
ment of the Oriental demand for our wheat and 
flour, which has only begun, and ought to have 
a large future. 


Remarkable © makes some interesting state- 
Freight Rates ments as to what it has been pos- 
toAsia. ‘sible to do in the way of rates upon 
flour from Minneapolis to Australia, Japan, and 
China. By taking advantage of all conditions, 
and by carrying full loads both ways, Mr. Hill's 
railroads and steamships have made a rate of 40 
cents a hundred pounds for 8,000 miles,—equiv- 
alent to one mill per ton-mile. It seems that 
wheat from Oregon and Washington has been 
going in rapidly increasing quantities to the 
Oriental market ; and this has so helped to sus- 
tain the interior prices of grain that authorities 
cited by Mr. Hill estimate the effect upon wheat 
at Minneapolis as an advance of five to seven 
cents per bushel. Mr. Hill could hardly be ex- 
pected, in commenting upon the low rates af- 
forded by his great transportation systems, to 
refrain from some kind of sarcastic allusion to 
the pending litigation against his companies for 
combining “in restraint of trade.” 
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“IT’S AN ILL WIND THAT BLOWS NO ONE GOOD.” 
From the Journal (Minneapolis). 
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‘i The main case against the Northern 
e Northern pe 
Securities Securities Company, as remarked by 
Litigation. 1s last month, has been argued before 
the Supreme Court ; and the business interests 
of the country are still anxiously awaiting the 
court’s decision. 
laid down in former cases, it must hold that un- 
der the Sherman anti-trust law an agreement 





ATTORNEY-GENERAL KNOX, BEFORE THE SUPREME COURT, 
CHARACTERIZED THE PROMOTERS OF THE NORTHERN SECU- 
RITIES COMPANY AS EMPIRE-BUILDERS AND ORIENTAL 
DREAMERS.—News item.—From the Press (Cleveland). 


among railroad companies made for the express 
benefit of the public is as offensive to the law as 
an agreement of the opposite sort. It appears 
to be the prevailing opinion among lawyers that 
the court will not reverse itself; but it is wiser 
to defer discussion of the principles involved un- 
til after the court has made its decision. Min- 
nesota’s case was also pending last month. 


mea Meanwhile, it is only fair that the 
roadened * 
Views of the country should recognize the effec- 
Northwest. tiveness of Mr. Hill’s great transpor- 
tation policies, and that the people of the North- 
west should accord full credit to that breadth of 
view with which he adheres to the axiom that 
what makes the country prosperous is what best 
serves the railroads themselves. The large out- 
look of a man like Mr. Hill, who makes freight 


If it adhere to precedents 
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rates between points eight thousand miles apart 
on hisownsystem, is bound to give broadened hori- 
zons to his neighbors. Thus, it is highly inter- 
esting to think of the prosperous farmers of our 
Northwest as watching with keen intelligence, 
on the one hand, the far-Eastern situation, where 
we have just saved some trade advantages by 
securing our open door in Manchuria, and, on 
the other hand, the British Empire debate on 
Mr. Chamberlain’s policy, whose object it is to 
shut the door upon our wheat and flour trade in 
Great Britain. These Northwestern men are 
the ones who will dictate the next important 
changes in the tariff and fiscal policies of our 
government. And they should be heard now. 


; Another prominent Northwestern 

lowa's Gouv- 
ernoronthe figure of the present day,—also a 
Watch-Tower. yan of broad views and with a mind 
of his own,—is Governor Cummins, of Iowa, 
who last month addressed to the Legislature 
some vigorous remarks upon the larger trade 
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policies of the United States, and who derided 
the notion that the present tariff schedules were 
sacred and beyond Republican criticism. He 
boldly advocated (what would amount to the 
checkmating of Mr. Chamberlain’s preferential 
project) the most liberal sort of trade recipro- 
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of the English-speaking 
world. Mr. Carnegie is by 
no means as confident as Mr. 
James J. Hill that the Cham- 
berlain programme is going 
to succeed, although he ad- 
mits that it is just now carry- 
ing the public with it in Eng- 
land. Mr. Carnegie declares 
that the proposed preferen- 
tial policy is directed almost 
solely against the United 
States. He holds that Cana- 
da is an independent fiscal 
and commercial entity, mak- 
ing her own tariffs and her 
’ own trade arrangements with 
the United States and other 
countries, and not entitled to 
better treatment at the hands 
of Great Britain than this 
country. He has pointed out 
in the London 7imes that a 
discrimination against Amer- 
ican foodstuffs in British 
ports would be regarded here 
as an act of commercial hos- 
tility, and would be followed 
by prompt reprisals. He'sug- 
gests that the first step would 
probably be a suspension of 
the bonding privilege, by vir- 
tue of which Canada’s entire 








MR. ANDREW CARNEGIE, PUBLICIST AND PHILANTHROPIST. 


city with Canada, showing how vastly more we 
should gain than lose by a freedom of trade 
intercourse with our nearest neighbor and best 
customer. He also advocated a general exten- 
sion of reciprocity arrangements with other 
countries. Certainly, if the Republican party 
does not in the near future see its way to such 
a position, it will have to take its penalty in the 
form of drastic defeat at the hands of the people. 
Mr. McKinley had fully appreciated the need of 
this new tariff policy. The stupid “stand-pat” 
phrase as a substitute for careful and frank con- 
sideration of our economic policies is precisely 
the opposite of Mr. McKinley’s last urgent advice 
to Republicans. Governor Cummins is not far 
wrong as to the necessary position of his party. 


We have another American, Mr. 

Mr. Carnegie’s . . . . 
Testimory,  ndrew Carnegie, whose views are 
always worth having upon the larger 
questions of public policy, and particularly upon 
matters touching the relationships and the com- 





foreign trade for nearly half 
the year passes through our 
ports duty-free, while a very great proportion of 
her trade for the rest of the year is similarly car- 
ried on through Portland, Boston, and other of our 
Eastern ports. He assumes that suspension of 
the bonding privilege would just about offset 
the preferential scheme. But if that were not 
sufficient, he believes the United States would 
carry further the tariff war, to the complete dis- 
comfiture of the Chamberlain policy. Mr. Car- 
negie regards the future of Canada as inevi- 
tably North American, and predicts ultimate 
continental union. Meanwhile, he is always and 
everywhere the advocate of close and harmonious 
relations between England and the United States; 
and he spoke last month at the conference in 
Washington on international arbitration,—the 
particular object of which was to promote an ar- 
bitration treaty between the United States and 
the United Kingdom. But while a warm advo- 
cate of such a treaty, Mr. Carnegie does not re- 
gard the present season as favorable for its 
adoption ; and he would doubtless admit that 
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the success of the Chamberlain discrimination 
policy would hurt the chances of such a treaty, 
in the next year or two, quite as much as the 
conditions of a Presidential year would stand in 
its way at the present time. 


Pom, aan The Chamberlain policy includes sev- 
Campnign eral proposals. The first one looks 
in England. toward a moderate protective tariff 
against foreign manufactures. Such a measure, 
if England regarded it for her own interest, 
would not be found fault with in the United 
States, provided it were of equal application to 
all countries. Apart from this, the Chamberlain 
plan looks to an additional scheme of duties ar- 
ranged for the express purpose of being remitted 
in favor of countries making reciprocity conces- 
sions. The third proposal is that which relates 
to a preferential arrangement with the colonies 
whereby their breadstuffs and provisions would 
be admitted to England free, while a consider- 
able tariff would be demanded from the United 
States and other countries, in return for which 
Canada and the other colonies would admit 
British goods on favored terms. Mr. Chamber- 
lain has had the benefit of a superb organization 
in pushing his campaign up and down England, 
and has been successful in electing a number of 
members of Parliament in districts where there 
had been vacancies through death or resignation. 
He has also been able to bring together a re- 
markable body of business men and commercial 
experts, to the number of sixty or more, repre- 
senting all the leading branches of industry and 
commerce, who are now sitting two days a week 
as an unofficial commission to consider the con- 
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A COMPARATIVE ALTERATION. 
JoHN BuLu: “I say, my colonial friend, are you going to 
lower this wall?” 
Cotonist: * Well, not exactly lower it, but I’m going to 
raise the other part, so that this will be comparatively lower.” 
JOHN BuLL: “Humph! I’ll want the same length of lad- 
der as before.”—From the Westminster Gazette (London). 
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SIR ROBERT HERBERT, CHAIRMAN OF MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S 
TARIFF COMMISSION. 


(Sir Robert is a prominent director of British telegraph, 
steamship, and other companies.) 


dition of British trade and to lay down the lines 
of a scientific system for the establishment of 
protective tariffs and the economic consolidation 
of the empire. It is a huge and difficult task, 
but it must be admitted that Mr. Chamberlain 
has secured exceptionally able men to deal with 
it. The chairman of this commission is Sir Rob- 
ert Herbert. There has been a great deal of 
criticism in England of Mr. Chamberlain’s use of 
the title “commission” for this voluntary and 
private body, since heretofore that term has 
been restricted to groups of men named by royal 
or parliamentary authority. 


eu While Mr. Chamberlain continues to 
utlook for - fs 
Chamberlain carry on his movement with an air 
atthe Polls. of tremendous prestige, and while 
his followers are full of elation and of contempt 
for their opponents, it is by no means a foregone 
conclusion that victory at the polls is destined 
to perch upon these now flaunting banners. 
While a number of bye-elections have been car- 
ried by the Chamberlainites, it appears that these 
have mainly been in constituencies so strongly 
Unionist that the Liberals in recent previous 
elections had not put up candidates. When 
these alleged Chamberlain victories are summed 
up and analyzed, they show a very large reduc- 
tion of the Unionist vote as compared with 
previous elections; and thus, if they forecast 
anything, it is the sweeping success of the Lib- 
erals and the overwhelming defeat of the Cham- 
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berlainites in the next general election. But it 
now seems that it will be the Tory policy not to 
hold the general election in this comine spring, 
but to defer it, perhaps, for one or two years, 
—allowing Mr. Balfour as premier to go ahead 
with his pending projects of army reform and 
some other measures not related to this “ fiscal- 
itis” campaign of Mr. Chamberlain’s. Thus, Mr. 
Chamberlain, with Mr. Balfour's entire approval, 
would be free to organize and develop his pro- 
tectionist movement, and to create for it through 
his present commission that basis of a working, 
practical programme which it has hitherto lacked. 


While in the main it would appear 
that there is good-will in Canada to- 
ward the Chamberlain proposals, the 
sentiment there is by no means unanimous. 
Many of the Canadians dislike the imputation 
that their loyalty to the empire is to be pur- 
chased by preferential trade arrangements. The 
Canadians, indeed, sem much more interested 
in the idea of securing greater independence 
than in that of getting themselves more closely 
tied up with Mr. Chamberlain’s so-called “em- 
pire-one-and-indissoluble.” Being very much 
disgusted with the way in which they think the 
present Tory government of England has sacri- 
ficed them in the Alaska boundary deal, they 
want to be sovereign in the sense of making all 
their other treaties with foreign nations as well 
as those that have to do with trade and com- 
merce. Having failed in their project for cut- 


What They 
Think in 
Canada. 
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ting the Alaskan seaboard of the United States 
into detached strips, they have now set up a 
novel claim of absolute sovereignty over the 
waters of the Hudson Bay ; and they assert the 
right to close the broad Hudson Strait to the 
whaling ships of New England, which alone 
have had the hardihood to seek those waters for 
the past two generations. The Hudson Strait av- 
erages about one hundred miles in width ; while 
the Hudson Bay, which is far remote from any 
Canadian population, is a great body of water 
about six hundred miles wide on the sixtieth 
parallel of latitude, and about a thousand miles 
long in extreme measure from north to south. 


The United Lue United States, which has para- 

Statesand mount interests in North America, 
the far North. and is the only country with either 
the capital and energy or the population capable 
of developing the vast unoccupied regions to the 
north, is scarcely likely, after sixty years of 
whaling in the Hudson Bay, to admit Canada’s 
pretensions. The rightsof the United States in 
Hudson Bay antedate those of Canada bv a great 
many years. In any case, the substantial inter- 
ests of this country in those northern waters are 
of far more importance than the technical claims 
of Canada to exclusive authority there. Obvi- 
ously, the destiny of the great unoccupied regions 
of the northern half of North America is to lie 
wholly in the hands of the people who are yet to 
inhabit and develop that land of possible wheat- 
production and of mineral wealth. When any 
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A CLEAR UNDERSTANDING. 


JACK CANUCK: “Mr. Bull, you settle this fiscal question 
on its own merits and in your own interests. If he tells you 


my loyalty depends upon it to any extent, don’t you believe 


him!” 


From the Globe (Toronto). 





AN INCONSIDERATE PATIENT. 
Mr. Bury: “Sinking rapidly! Nonsense! I never felt 
better in my life! Look at my figure!” 
Dr. CHAMBERLAIN: “Figures don’t signify. You take 
my word for it that unless you swallow this specific you’re 
a doomed man.”—From the Globe (Toronto). 
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one of the districts from Manitoba westward or 
northward may choose to seek admission as a 
State in the American Union, the ties that bind 
it, through the British North America Act, to 
the Canadian Dominion will be as ropes of sand. 
Meanwhile, there is just now a fervor (that, in 
due time, sound economic considerations will 
abate) for building short-line railroads to the 
Hudson Bay, in order to ship wheat to England 
by a route that is ice-bound more than half of 
each year. An infinitely better solution for 
Canada’s economic problems is that which Gov- 
ernor Cummins advocates,—namely, an open 
market in the United States for all the natural 
and agricultural products of Canada, in return 
for large favors in the Canadian market for 
American manufactured goods. Canada is in 
danger of crippling her resources,—and all to no 
avail,—in her eagerness to build railroads in the 
wrong direction, with a view to rendering her- 
self dependent upon a transatlantic market. 


velit In Canada, at present, as in England 
Every Current and in the United States, the discus- 

Question. sion of all public questions is colored, 
and to some extent strained and warped, by the 
fact that elections are not far distant, and that 
party interests must be considered, even at the 
expense of the country. It is obvious that none 
of the great leaders in England are discussing 
the fiscal question in an impartial spirit. They 
cannot detach the question from the great game 
of politics. In like manner, the Canadians, who 
expect a general parliamentary election soon,— 
although the date had not been announced last 
month,—are trying to shape every issue in such 
a way as to bear for or against the retention in 
power of Mr. Laurier’s party. In the United 
States, the fact that this is a Presidential year 
thrusts itself into the consideration of every pub- 
lic question, not alone at Washington, but in the 
State legislatures, and even in municipal affairs. 
It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that the 
advocates of a six-year term always begin to 
write letters to the newspapers when the disturb- 
ing influences of a Presidential year have begun 
to manifest themselves. 


3 
canis Oe Washington, last month, the 
the Panama Panama Canal treaty and its relat- 
Question. 64 topics held the first place. The 
public opinion of the country so clearly and so 
overwhelmingly supports the line of action taken 
by President Roosevelt that the ratification of 
the treaty would be easily accomplished as a 
matter of course but for the near approach of a 
Presidential election. Exigencies of the political 
Season tempt many politicians to seek grounds 





for opposing the President, lest his unhampered 
success in a matter of such importance should 
assure his reélection. If it were not a Presi- 
dential year, it would be easy for everybody to 
admit that the President has done nothing ex- 
cept to carry out the deliberate instructions of 
Congress. He had been told to arrange for fin- 
ishing the Panama Canal,and had been intrusted 
with the money necessary to pay for territorial 
rights, to buy the assets of the French com- 
pany, and to set the construction work in mo- 
tion. It is hardly conceivable that any other 
man in the Presidential office, Democrat or Re- 
publican, would have failed to do exactly what 
the Roosevelt administration has done to obey 
the instructions of Congress. 


The Reason. “*8 *@ainst the alleged scruples of 
able View those Democratic Senators who feel 
Prevails. that in recognizing the Panama re- 
public and making a treaty with it we have done 
a great wrong to Colombia, we had, last month, 
the testimony of Dr. Herran, the Colombian rep- 
resentative at Washington, who negotiated the 
treaty with Mr. Hay. He declares that the 
United States Government had nothing to do 
with fomenting the revolt of Panama. The peo- 
ple of the South, fortunately, are so much in 
favor of the canal that they have been able to 
lay politics aside and look at the facts of the sit- 
uation as they are. Accordingly, several of the 
Southern States, through their legislatures, have 
instructed their Senators at Washington to sup- 
port the Panama treaty. While a prompt rati- 
fication of the treaty would on some accounts be 
beneficial, there is much reason why this, like 
all other treaties submitted to the Senate, should 
be scrutinized with care, and debated thoroughly 
enough to allow it to be understood in all its 
bearings. Thus, the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, before reporting the treaty to the Senate, 
last month, had examined it in detail, with the 
result of favoring some slight amendments which 
in no way affect its essential character. Its rati- 
fication after a period of debate is now fully ex- 
pected. If amended, it will, of course, have to 
go again to Panama for acceptance in its final 
form. Since a convention for the framing of a 
constitution began its sittings in Panama last 
month, the treaty, if amended, would doubtless 
be submitted to that body. 


‘ While the mission of General Reyes 

eneral Reyes 

and Colombian to this country had not been produc 
Afairs: tive of any definite results that were 

made known to the public, this distinguished 

Colombian found the United States as courteous 

and hospitable as he could well have wished. 
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Copyright, 1904, by Clinedinst, Washington. 
A NEW PICTURE OF GEN. RAFAEL REYES. 


He was treated with due deference by Secretary 
Hay and the officials at Washington, but was 
also made to realize that what had been done 
could not be undone ; and that the United States 
could not possibly negotiate with Colombia touch- 
ing any plan for the suppression of the republic 
of Panama, which had already been recognized 
by the principal powers of 
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It is a mistake to suppose that Pana- 
Pana ade ma has been relying wholly upon the 

strong arm of Uncle Sam for protec- 
tion. Nor has it looked for home defense to a 
mere volunteer movement. It has put in force 
a conscription which provides an army of twelve 
thousand men. It is to be remembered that 
such powerful friends of Panama as the French 
canal company have been in a position to see 
that there is no lack of arms, ammunition, and 
supplies. The United States, of course, with its 
warships on guard, will prevent a landing from 
transports of hostile troops at Panama or Colon. 
But the Colombians are supposed to be intending 
to land troops on their own soil as near the 
Panama line as possible, and then to march upon 
the occupied strip through which the railroad 
runs,—cutting their tedious way through forests 
and mountain fastnesses. The Panama leaders, 
however, say that there are only three mountain 
passes available for entrance of Colombian troops, 
and that a fraction of the Panama army can hold 
these passes against any number of invaders. 


That the Colombian Government is 
at last humoring the warlike senti- 
ment of the people by making pre- 
tense of an impending struggle is not a mere 
matter of rumor. The Bogota newspapers have 
published a long appeal from President Marro- 
quin to the public for liberal contributions to- 
ward the preparation of the army for the coming 
war. It was reported last month that the Co- 
lombian Government had bought an American 


Colombian 
Preparations. 





the world as well as by our 
own government. There is 
in some quarters the im- 
pression that Colombia will 
sooner or later receive a cer- 
tain pecuniary consolation 
for her loss of territory, pro- 
vided she abstains from vio- 
lent proceedings. Doubt- 
less, one useful effect of 
General Reyes’ visit to this 
country and his prolonged 
sojourn in Washington was 
to give the Colombians time 
to abate their hostile mood, 
while waiting for some re- 
sult of their leader's visit 
to the north. It became 
clear later in January that 
General Reyes and the Co- 
lombians had been wholly 














misled by a few newspapers 


it ES From the London Graphic. 
as to American opinion. 


DRILLING THE SOLDIERS IN PANAMA. 
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steamer or two, and was negotiating for others 
at New Orleans and San Francisco,—presumably 
intending to use them for purposes of transport. 
The action of the United States at the present 
time must be limited to guarding the railroad 
and preventing the landing of troops near either 
terminus of the line. Colombia’s moving of sol- 
diers and supplies to portions of her own terri- 
tory, whether islands or mainland, in the vicinity 
of Panama would meet with no interference from 
our government. Thus, some weeks ago the Co- 
lombians landed a considerable number of troops 
on the island known as Old Providence with- 
out opposition from our navy. The people of 
that island have since petitioned the republic 
of Panama to annex them, but their request has 
been denied, on the ground that Panama has no 
means for protecting them in an emergency. 
Several hundred Colombian troops, early in Jan- 
uary, were also landed on St. Andrews Island, 
which, although well to the northward and lying 
off the coast of Nicaragua, like Providence Island 
happens to belong to Colombia. This island, 
‘also, seeks annexation to Panama. 





THEY WOULD LIKE TO GET IN. 

(“The islands of San Andres and Providence want to join 

the Panama republic.”—News item).—From the Leader 
<{Cleveland). , 


mania It is plain that Panama would be 

in weakened rather than strengthened 
Colombia. by further acquisitions of territory at 
the present time. Her constitutional convention 
began its work in a spirit of harmony, and it is 


believed that political dissensions will not be al- : 


lowed to cloud the otherwise fair skies under 
which the new republic begins its career. In 
Colombia, on the other hand, the situation is 
likely to be very much affected by dissensions 
of a political nature It seems that the presi- 
dential electors chosen early in December, after 
General Reyes had started for this country, are 
in favor of making him president, by a consider- 
able majority. They will meet in the present 
month of February to cast their votes. If his 
mission were known in Colombia to have been 
a total failure, or if he should strongly insist 
upon maintaining peace, it is quite possible that 
the electors would change their minds and make 
somebody else president. His lingering in this 
country might have been due, in part, to a pref- 
erence not to return to Colombia to face an 
awkward situation and possibly precipitate an 
attempt to invade Panama. 


Panama Some of the friends of arbitration 
and _— have been desirous to have the Pan- 
Arbitration. ama question, in some shape or other, 
submitted to the Hague tribunal. Obviously, 
however, no question affecting the sovereignty 
of Panama could be submitted; nor could any 
question that involved in any manner the pro- 
priety cf every step taken by the Government 
of the United States. In nothing else was our 
delegation at the Hague Conference so careful 
as in reserving for the United States the right 
to deal in its own way with all questions in our 
hemisphere, in so far as these were in any man- 
ner affected by the Monroe Doctrine. Weshould 
certainly not think of submitting to any tribu- 
nal the interpretation of our Isthmian policy, 
nor yet the definition of our rights and obliga- 
tions under the treaty of 1846. There is one 
question, and probably no other, which could 
be with propriety referred to The Hague. That 
question has to do with the extent to which 
Panama might fairly assume a portion of the 
foreign debt of Colombia. 


Ofees Be As showing the disposition of some 
tween Colombiaof the men at Washington who will 

and Panama. suyport the treaty, Senator Hale, of 
Maine, last month offered a resolution requesting 
the President of the United States to tender his 
good offices toward the peaceful adjustment of 
all questions between Colombia and the re- 
public of Panama. It has been the wish of the 
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Senator Augustus O. Bacon, of Georgia. 
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Senator Edward W. Carmack, of Tennessee. 


TWO LEADING OPPONENTS OF THE PRESIDENT’S PANAMA POLICY. 


administration to maintain good relations with 
Colombia, and to help bring about a situation 
under which Colombia would recognize the in- 
dependence of Panama. Although the treaty 
was not before them, being in the hands of its 
Foreign Relations Committee until the 19th, the 
Senators through the first half of January de- 
bated little else than the Panama question in 
one shape or another. The opposing Democrats 
made it clear that they wished to defeat the 
treaty in order to oblige the President, under 
the Spooner Act, to take up the Nicaragua 
route. The Republicans, on the other hand, in 
reply, declared that this course could not in any 
case prevail, because they would pass a new bill 
repealing the Spooner Act and definitely select- 
ing the Panama route. Mr. Carmack, Mr. Till- 
man, Mr. Daniel, and several other Southern 
Senators besides Mr. Gorman, were conspicuous 
in the debate against the Panama treaty, while 
among the Senators supporting the administra- 
tion Mr. Spooner was the most eloquent and 
convincing, with Mr. Lodge, Mr. Aldrich, and 
various others very active. The general effect 
of this preliminary debate was to strengthen 
the position of the President and to make it 
probable that less time than had been expected 
would be needed for the final debate in ex- 
ecutive session. The Democrats, by the 20th, 
had found that the South demanded ratification. 


On January 12, after a cabinet meet- 
ing, Secretary Root had issued a state- 
ment emphatically denying that the 
Government was preparing to send troops to the 
Isthmus to fight Colombia. He declared that 
‘‘no state of war exists between the two coun- 
tries ; no inauguration of hostilities is contem- 
plated by this government; no preparation for 
war is being made.” Mr. Root went on to say 
that the President and the Secretary of State 
had done their best to convince General Reyes 
and the Bogota officials of the friendly inten- 
tions of our government, and of their readiness 
to use their good offices in the settlement of any 
questions in dispute between Colombia and Pan- 
ama. He also said that this government would 
be in no haste to respond to Colombia’s chal- 
lenge if war should be declared against us. He 
reminded the public that Colombia was alone re- 
sponsible for what had happened, and had been 
fully forewarned. Sooner or later, he said, they 
must recognize the force of accomplished facts ; 
and, in conclusion, he said: ‘We have done 
them no wrong ; we would like to be of service 
to them ; if they are wise, they will not put it 
out of our power to help them by any act of rash- 
ness and violence.” Of course, the new gen- 
eral staff of the army, and the heads of the 
navy, knew just what to do in case of an emer- 


gency. 


Possible War. 
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Senator Nelson W. Aldrich, of Rhode Island. 





Copyright, 1903, by J. F. Purdy, Boston. 
Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, of Massachusetts. 


TWO CONSPICUOUS ADVOCATES OF THE PRESIDENT’S PANAMA POLICY. 


South Lhe pretense on the part of some 

American Of the opponents of the canal, here 
Apprehensions. 5+ home, that the South American 
countries are in a highly inflamed state of prej- 
udice and antipathy against our government 
for its determination to build the Panama Canal, 
is not borne out by the facts. If there is to be 
any serious prevalence of such a state of mind 
in South America, however, it will be due prin 
cipally to the false and mischievous attacks made 
in this country upon the motives and policy of 
our government. South America has long been 
accustomed to have the United States in practical 
control of the trade focus at Panama; and all 
South American countries will reap substantial 
gains when we open and manage this ship pas- 
sage. Nobody in this country dreams of annex- 
ing any portion of South America. Control of 
the canal and dominance in the Caribbean Sea 
would suffice to assure the Monroe Doctrine. 


Th _,,. In view of the inquiries by Senator 
e President's ° ; 
Message of Hoar, and also by various Democratic 
January 4. Senators, President Roosevelt thought 
it well to send a special message to Congress 
telling it in extenso what had been done in pur- 
suance of the Act of June, 1902, which provided 
for an oceanic canal and authorized the Presi- 
dent to utilize the Panama route if possible. 
This message forms one of the great public docu- 


ments relating to the whole subject of the efforts 
to provide a water passage between the Atlantic 
and the Pacific. Nothing could well be more 
cogent than the President’s review of the pre- 
liminary situation, in which he shows that this 
country had finally determined that a canal was to 
be built, that the work was to be done without fur- 
ther unnecessary delay, and that the Government 
of the United States was to be in substantial 
control of the canal. Thereupon he reviews the 
generous spirit in which the Hay-Herran treaty 
was arranged on our part, and discusses the pos- 
sible alternatives after Colombia’s rejection of 
the treaty. He declares that he had intended 
to consult Congress as to whether it would not 
be proper to proceed in any case to dig the canal ; 
and refers to eminent international jurists who 
hold that we should have been justified in taking 
that course. But this appeal to Congress was 
prevented by the outbreak of revolution in Pan- 
ama. ‘The President shows that the imminence 
of such a revolution was a matter of common 
notoriety, and states conclusively that our gov- 
ernment had not been in any manner connected 
with the movement. He details the steps taken 
on our part to guard the Isthmian railroad, and 
to keep that part of Panama from being the 
theater of hostile operations. We had only forty- 
two marines available for landing, but these 
kept the peace. 
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SENATOR JOHN C. SPOONER, OF WISCONSIN, THE 
DEFENDER OF THE PANAMA POLICY. 


The President concludes his message 
or by stating bluntly that the recogni- 
Not to Build! +ion of Panama as an independent 
republic is not the question actually before this 
government. The only question is whether we 
shall build the canal. It is, of course, obvious 
to everybody that if the Panama project as now 
arranged for should be defeated, there would 
be no possibility of any canal at all. We may 
add as our deliberate opinion that this hope of 
preventing the construction of a waterway to 
compete with the. transcontinental railroads is 
the chief impelling motive of certain prominent 
newspapers of this country in their attacks upon 
the President, and in their prodigious efforts to 
defeat the treaty. Nor have we much doubt as 
to the course these newspapers would have 
taken under different circumstances. Thus, if 
the President had followed the opposite course, 
refused to deal with the new Panama republic, 
and undertaken to build the canal by the Nic- 
aragua route, these papers would have: been as 
denunciatory as they are now, and would have 
clamored unceasingly for Panama and the pro- 
tection of the young republic. It is too much 
to expect that nobody would remember the ef- 
forts made through a long series of years by 
railroad interests to defeat all canal projects. 


To Build 
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This opposition has been skillfully managed, 
and has usually manifested itself by playing one 
scheme against another to gain time. -And it 
has always been easily able to find its own news- 
paper organs. <As for the President, he has 
been simply carrying out the instructions of 
Congress and the will of the whole country. 
And whether or not it will really pay to build 
the canal in this age of railroads,—and many 
able and sincere men are confident that it will 
not,—the President has made it clear to all rea- 
sonable and disinterested men .that he has be- 
haved honorably and done his duty. As for 
the Democrats who really want a canal, their 
better policy would have been to codperate so 
fully with the President as to keep the canal 
question strictly non-partisan. 





SENATOR HENRY W. TELLER, OF COLORADO, WHO 
OPPOSES THE ADMINISTRATION. 


If the Panama business was the 

Presidential dominant topic in Congress, it held 
only a secondary place in the news- 

papers during the month just passed. No topic 
could compete with Presidential politics. On 
the Democratic side, there was the launching of 
new booms and the constant maneuvering for 
the protection and development of those booms 
which had been earlier exposed to the vicissi- 
tudes of a hard winter. On the Republican side, 
there was constant excitement and diversion to 
be found in the marvelous performances of the 
cliques of politicians operating everywhere in 
the country under the guise of the “Hanna 
movement,” and said to be encouraged and di- 


























THE PROGRESS 


rected, in the main, by the agents of the great 
trusts and the emissaries of Wall Street finan- 
ciers and speculators. What iscalled the « Han- 
na movement” is not to be understood as a 
straightforward effort to nominate Mr. Hanna 
for the Presidency. It is, rather, a widespread 
coalition for the defeat of the Republican voters 
of the country who wish to renominate Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. The “Hanna movement” is 
not a Republican affair, but is essentially non- 
partisan. Many of its foremost promoters are 
well-known Democrats. They have a_ perfect 
right to act in politics as they may think best. 
The only thing for which Senator Hanna him- 
self might be thought blameworthy,—in his po- 
sition as the center and the directing mind of 
this non-partisan anti-Roosevelt movement,— 
has been his retention of the chairmanship of the 
Republican National Committee. The Roosevelt 
men could not be expected to view without con- 
cern his use of the political machinery he con- 
trols as chairman, in an effort to secure on behalf 
of the “Hanna movement” the majority of the 
delegates to the National Republican Convention, 
which is to meet at Chicago on the 21st of June. 


This movement seems to have been 
set on foot chiefly by Wall Street. 
Among its active agents,—not merely 
last month, but many months ago,—were Demo- 
crats of commanding influence in the spheres 
of transportation and industry. Through their 
political agents in various States, these men can 
exercise influence upon the holding of conven- 
tions and the choosing of delegates in one party 
as well as in the other. One of the deliberate 


The ‘‘ Trusts’ 


in 
Politics. 


methods of the “ Hanna movement,”—as deter- ° 


mined upon, not last month, but many months 
ago,—was so to shape the political situation in 
different States as to prevent the calling of early 
conventions. By delay, it was hoped to create 
as much confusion as possible, and to increase 
the chances of securing uninstructed or Hanna 
delegates to the conventions held at a later date. 
It has been customary to issue the call for the 
national convention, which defines the method 
of electing delegates, immediately after the 
holding of the meeting of the National’ Commit- 
tee that fixes the time and place of the conven- 
tion. This meeting, which chose the date of 
June 21, was held at Washington on December 
12. The “call” should have been issued the 
next day. So far as Chairman Hanna’s function 
was concerned, it involved nothing more than 
signing his name. He postponed the matter, 


however, in the face of thousands of inquiries, 
until finally there arose a clamor all over the 
country, with steps taken by Republicans in 
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various States to proceed on their own initia- 
tive to hold their conventions and choose their 
delegates. The situation was finally beyond 
Mr. Hanna’s control, and was reacting so harm- 
fully against the Hanna boom, that the call was 
finally promised for Monday, the 18th, and 
actually issued ahead of time on the evening of 
Saturday, the 16th, being only thirty-four days 
past due. All of which was, undignified, at least. 


- It cannot be too clearly understood 
Republican that the “ Hanna movement” is not, in 
Movement. one sense, a Republican movement at 
all, but a deeply laid and strongly supported 
scheme on the part of the great corporations to 
capture the Republican National Convention. 
Except as promoted by these non-partisan 
agents of the corporations, there has been lit- 
tle if any discernible popular sentiment anywhere 
among genuine Republicans for the nomina- 
tion of any Republican except President Roose- 
velt. This is true to so marked an extent that 
even if the Hanna combination should be able 
to dictate the votes of a majority of the dele- 
gates to the Chicago convention, it is not at all 
likely that any other candidate than the Presi- 
dent could be nominated. The convention would 
not run the risk of bringing upon the Republi- 
can party the most overwhelming defeat of its 
history merely for the sake of giving the syndi- 
cates the satisfaction of preventing Mr. Roose- 
velt’s nomination. Butthe genuine Republicans 
of the country will prefer to be in control of 
their own convention. 

Wall Street And they are likely to succeed, al- 

aepubtions though it was evident last month 

Party. that they would have to fight vigor- 

ously to save the party from its insidious foes. 
Nothing could have been more superficial than 
the notion that this was a struggle between 
zealous supporters of rival candidates for the 
Presidency. It was nothing of the sort. It 
was not an attempt in good faith to nominate 
Mr. Hanna, but a scheme to prevent the Repub- 
licans of the country from carrying out their 
well-known intention to nominate Mr. Roosevelt. 
It is only the ill-informed who suppose that 
this movement was anything else except the out- 
working of the Wall Street determination, entered 
upon more than a year ago, to get rid of Roose- 
velt. Non-partisan Wall Street had taken to 
itself the credit for twice defeating Mr. Bryan. 
It had certainly, in 1896 and again in 1900, put 
immense sums of money at the disposal of Mr. 
Hanna as the chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee. It had come to regard itself 
as all-powerful in the making and unmaking of 
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WALL STREET IS STILL BLOWING ANTI-ROOSEVELT BUBBLES. 
From the News-Tribune (Duluth). 


Presidents ; and so it took for its task this year 
the defeat of President Roosevelt. If the mere 
personal details were disclosed, it would appear 
that men calling themselves Democrats were 
rather more active than men nominally belong- 
ing to the Republican party in the attempt 
to dictate the Republican nomination. 


These very same men, meanwhile, 
are just as active in trying to dic- 
tate Democratic candidates as in try- 
ing to defeat President Roosevelt. Thus, if 
Democrats well known in Wall Street have 
coéperated importantly in the so-called Repub- 
lican “Hanna movement,” it is similarly true 
that certain eminent Republicans in Wall Street 
have participated in the launching of at least 
two of the booms of so-called ‘conservative ” 
Democrats. Wall Street of late has had so much 
trouble of its own that it is now in no condition 
to play its political game very astutely. Yet 
even at the worst, its influence and power are 
very great. Within the Republican party, aside 
from this wider movement to defeat Roosevelt 
which has placed itself under the auspices of 
Senator Hanna, there is, of course, an organi- 
zation of politicians that is working in good 
faith for Mr. Hanna’s nomination. If Mr. Hanna 
indeed should be nominated, his only chance 
of election would lie in the Democratic choice 
of a radical like Mr. Bryan or Mr. Hearst. But 
Wall Street is willing to have a “conservative ” 
Democrat, and backs Mr. Hanna only to shelve 
the President. 


Wall Street 
and the 
Democrats. 


- The Democratic National Committee, 
e . . 

Democrats Which met at Washington on Janu- 
Still Seeking. ayy 12, had fully expected to choose 
Chicago as the place for the convention ; but by 
a sudden reversal of plans St. Louis was chosen, 
and the date was fixed for July 6. It was re- 
ported that the eommittee had not realized the 
strength of the Hearst movement until it met 
at Washington. It then abandoned Chicago,— 
where Mr. Hearst publishes one of his daily 
newspapers, and where “ Hearst clubs” already 
abound,—as affording too favorable an environ- 
ment for that candidate. No preliminary talk 
will be conclusive ; and the St. Louis conven- 
tion will have a number of rival candidates pre- 
sented for its choice. It will have two weeks in 
which to consider which of its candidates can 
best meet the ticket nominated by the Republi- 
cans at Chicago. The Hanna boomers say that 
in case of their success they hope the Democrats 
will nominate Mr. Hearst. This they believe 
would of necessity drive conservative interests, 
however reluctantly, into the Hanna fold. The 
whole situation in both parties is full of interest 
to the plain citizen who has some public convic- 
tions, and who is not in politics either as a game 
or for hisown pocket. This is preéminently a 
year in which the citizen should think carefully, 
act conscientiously, and insist upon taking some 
part in the local conduct of his own party. 


The call for the Democratic conven- 
tion was promptly issued last month. 
Mr. Bryan had returned from his trip 
to Europe, and, while not a candidate for the 
nomination, was evidently prepared to devote 
the year to Democratic politics. A political 
dinner early in January, given in honor of 
Mayor McClellan, of New York, brought to- 
gether many prominent Democrats, and was in- 
tended to promote harmony, and to sound a key- 
note or two for the national campaign. Mr. 
Cleveland was expected, but sent a letter in- 
stead. The attempt to make Tammany’s vic- 
tory in New York City appear a brilliant and 
fortunate stroke for the national Democracy 
was not anentire success. Mr. Olney, of Massa- 
chusetts, formerly Secretary of State, attended 
the McClellan dinner and paid an impressive 
tribute to Mr. Cleveland as the party’s most 
desirable leader. Mr. Olney’s own candidacy 
has now been declared in a formal manner by 
the Democrats of Massachusetts. In spite of 
Mr. Cleveland’s refusal to be a candidate, the 
mention of his name continues throughout the 
country. The boom for Judge Parker, of New 
York, is antagonized by the radical Demo- 
crats, partly on the ground of its having been 


Some 
of the 
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launched under the same identical auspices as 
the ‘Hanna movement” in the other party. 
This year, for the first time in the history of the 
country, we are witnessing the projection into 
national politics,—in a well-organized and de- 
liberate fashion,—of that system under which 
the corporations of New York have for years 
patronized impartially both of the party machines 
in local and State politics. It is very possible 
that the syndicates may capture one or the other 
of the national conventions. Their attempts 
upon the Democracy, however, have to be cau- 
tious and well concealed, because of the two- 
thirds rule. It is much easier to get the sim- 
ple majority necessary to control a Republican 
convention than the full two-thirds required 
to nominate in a Democratic convention. Mr. 
William R. Hearst’s candidacy seems to be di- 
rected toward the securing of the one-third 
necessary to put the radical veto upon an ultra- 
conservative nomination at St. Louis. The 
element that makes for uncertainty in both 
conventions is the “solid South,” which has in- 
comparably more influence than fairly belongs 
to it in a Republican convention, and nothing 
like the commanding weight it ought to have in 
the grand conclave of the Democrats. 


Mr. Charles Murphy, the new boss 
New York Of Tammany Hall, is assuming a 
city. large place in the councils of the 
Democracy by reason of having carried the 
municipal election. His associate, State Senator 
McCarren, who leads the Democracy of Brook- 
lyn, has also become a figure of note, and is 
talked about asthe manager of the next national 
campaign. It is understood that Mr. Murphy 
would like to secure the nomination of Mayor 
McClellan for the Presidency. The most prom- 
inent of the mayor’s appointments is that of 
Mr. William McAdoo, formerly Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy, to be police commissioner. 
Dr. John McG. Woodbury has been held over, 
for the present, from the Low administration to 
carry on the street-cleaning department. Mr. 
McClellan’s appointments, as a whole, are in 
painful contrast with those of his predecessor. 
Under Mr. Low, the department heads were 
selected for character, capacity, and preéminent 
fitness for their work. Under Mr. McClellan, 
nearly all the appointments have been made as 
rewards to Tammany politicians of the district- 
leader type. Nevertheless, much of the good 
work of the Low administration has left its per- 
inanent impress upon the conduct of the several 
departments. Dr. Lederle, the retiring Health 
Commissioner, will be utilized in an advisory 
capacity by his successor. 





Copyright 1903, by Pirie MacDonald, Photg’r of Men, N. Y. 
HON. WILLIAM M’ADOO. 
(New police commissioner of New York.) 


- There is seldom a time when there is 

New York not a brisk fire under the pot of New 
State. = York State politics. The present win- 

ter has witnessed the passing over from Senator 
Platt to Governor Odell of the more active man- 
agement and control of the machinery of the 
State Republican organization. The Legislature 
is in session, with questions of Erie Canal en- 
largement and other topics of importance to con- 
sider. A governor is to be elected in November, 
and several candidates have already been brought 
forward by their friends. Since the opposition 
has what it believes to be a fair chance of carry- 
ing New York State this year, the Democratic 
pot is boiling as vigorously as the Republican. 
It is well to remember that under the surface of 
all this political turmoil in the great State of 
New York splendid work goes forward steadily 
for the bettering of human conditions. Colossal 
efforts are making in New York City to provide 
schools for all the children. Traveling libraries, 
nature-study methods, better processes in farm- 
ing, telephones, trolley cars, and many other in- 
novations are fast improving the conditions of 
life among the people outside of the great cities. 
If the politicians are not as great and good as 
they ought to be, most of them are really anxious 
to be.of some public service, and sooner or later 
they put their shoulders to the wheel and give 
practical effect to some well-considered project 
of reform. The subject of commanding, national 
importance with which the Legislature at Albany 
must deal in the next few weeks is that of trans- 
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forming the Erie Canal into a great waterway 
at a cost of more than a hundred million dollars. 
The people have approved the project at the polls, 
but the Legislature must perfect the details. 


The Mississippi Valley finds itself 
this year in a state of prosperity 
and contentment greater, at least, 
than that of any other extensive region on the 
globe. Governor Herrick has entered auspi- 
ciously upon his administration of the affairs of 
Ohio, and the large Republican majority in the 
Legislature has made Mr. Hanna’s second elec- 
tion to the Senate last month a very different 
affair from his first election, several years ago. 
It is natural that Ohio and Indiana should have 
been made very active centers of the Hanna Presi- 
dential boom. Senator Beveridge will be re- 
turned in Indiana. 


Farther 
West. 


The great calamity that befell Chica- 
go in the fire at the Iroquois Theater 
on the afternoon of December 30, 
1903, threw all other topics into the background 
formany days. A fire, originating above thestage, 
spread rapidly and caused an irresistible panic. 
The number of lives lost reached 588. The 
audience was made up principally of women and 
children, many of whom belonged to prominent 
families. The whole city was plunged in grief, 
and the whole world shared in the sorrow and 
manifested its sympathy. The theater was a new 
one, and was regarded as the best of any in the 
city in its method of construction. But inquiry 
soon proved that it was defective in its provi- 
sions for safety. Further examination, moreover, 
showed a similar condition in other places of 
amusement, with the result that all the theaters in 
Chicago were closed by order of the mayor, pend- 
ing their compliance with certain provisions of 
the law. A number of churches and other places 
of assembly have also been closed, as lacking 
proper exits and other safeguards. Chicago’s 
experience led all the other cities and towns of 
the United States, and many in foreign coun- 
tries, to a searching examination of their own 
theaters. There has resulted a much stricter 
enforcement of laws, as well as the adoption of 
better safety devices, in thousands of theaters 
and places of assembly. It has come to be re- 
garded as necessary that theaters should be pro- 
vided with a drop-curtain of asbestos or of 
jointed metal, in order to protect the audience 
against a fire originating on the stage. While 
this is good in its way, it is not enough. At- 
tempts to make the scenery and various stage 
properties non-combustible have proved futile. 
Oscar Hammerstein, of New York, comes for- 


The 
Chicago 
Disaster. 
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ward with a simple but original and valuable 
suggestion. He would place above the entire 
stage a series of parallel perforated water pipes, 
supplied from two capacious tanks. By such a 
device, the stage could be effectively flooded in 
a few seconds. This arrangement for safety, 
not as a substitute for others, but in addition to 
them, ought to go far toward making such an 
occurrence as the Chicago disaster an impossi- 
bility in the future. 


The annual report of the Postmaster- 

yearly General, which usually appears in 
Postal Reports. November, was delayed on account of 
the investigations of fraud, and was made public 
on January 10. Mr. Payne declares that the 
investigation conducted by the Fourth Assistant 
Postmaster-General, Mr. Bristow, “has resulted 
in a complete reorganization of some of the bu- 
reaus of the department, and it is hoped has 
eradicated all dishonest, irregular, and criminal 
practices which the investigation has developed 
as having been in existence for several years.” 
The income of the postal department for the last. 
fiscal year was, in round figures, $134,225,000. 
The expenditures were $138,785,000. It is al- 
leged that the railroads are enormously overpaid 
for carrying the mails. A moderate abatement 
of this abuse would not only remove the deficit, 
but would also provide.a surplus with which to 
extend the free-delivery service. The depart- 
ment’s zeal in trying to save money by curtail- 
ing what it regards as abuses of the pound-rate 
privilege accorded to second-class matter would 
be less subject to criticism if there were visible 
any attempt to save money at the other end, in- 
asmuch as it is believed that the Government loses 
dollars by overpayment to the railroads where it 
saves cents by its rulings about second-class mat- 
ter. Congress has naturally given some time to 
the debate of the conditions revealed by the 
Bristow report. A number of prosecutions are 
pending, and some convictions have already 
resulted. 1t will be some time before any sum- 
ming up can be made of the outcome of the at- 
tempt to bring the post-office rascals to pun- 
ishment. A matter of interest prominently 
mentioned in Mr. Payne’s report is the project 
for greatly expanding the postal facilities in 
New York City. The whole country suffers 
from the congestion of business in the New 
York City post-office. It is proposed to pro- 
vide a large additional post-office in connection 
with the great terminal station of the Pennsy]l- 
vania Railroad system, and still another over 
the New York Central tracks, in connection 
with the vast improvements soon to be made 
at the Forty-second Street terminal. As the 
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financial center and pub- 
lishing center of the coun- 
try,—as well as the receiv- 
ing and distributing 
center of the mails from 
European countries, — 
New York ought to be 
provided with every pos- 
sible facility for prompt 
and efficient postal service. 
General Jn the sphere 
careerand of the War De- 
Retirement. yartment and 
the army, the item of most 
prominence has been the 
retirement, on January 9, 
of Lieut.-Gen. S. B. M. 
Young, who succeeded 
General Miles as the head 
of the army and assumed 
the duties of the new chief 
of staff on August 8, 1903. 
The retirement of this ad- 
mirable officer from the 
active list was followed by 
the promotion of Maj.- 
Gen. Adna R. Chaffee, 
who is now lieutenant- 
general and chief of staff, , 
and who will not reach the 
retiring age for three 
years. At the same time, 
there were various other 
promotions. Brig. - Gen. 
George L. Gillespie was 
made a major-general and 
the assistant to the chief 
of staff. Brigadier-Gen- ° 
erals Bates, Randolph, and 


























Kobbe were made major- 
generals and retired. Col 
onel Story succeeds Gen- 
eral Randolph as chief of 
artillery, and Colonel Doge succeeds General 
Bates as paymaster-general. The general order 
issued by Secretary Root on General Young's 
retirement pays a high tribute to that officer's 
forty years of efficient and devoted army service. 
Young enlisted as a private in April, 1861, and 
rose through all grades to be a colonel at the 
close of the war,—brevetted brigadier-general 
of volunteers in April, 1865. He then entered 
the regular army as a second lieutenant, and per- 
formed long years of hard service in the fron- 
tier Indian wars. His active and successful 
service in Cuba, in 1898, is readily remembered, 
as is also his command of the cavalry of Law- 
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LIEUTENANT-GENERAL ADNA R. CHAFFEE, U.S. A. 
(Who has succeeded Gen. Young as Chief of Staff at Washington.) 


ton’s division in the Philippine campaign when 
in his sixtieth year. Since then he has served 
as first president of the Army War College 
Board and the first chief of staff and lieutenant- 
general of the reorganized army. 


Genera Ceneral Chaffee, who was an Ohio 

Chafee, boy of eighteen or nineteen when 
the New Chief. the Civil War broke out, instead of 
joining the volunteers with his friends and 
neighbors, enlisted as a private in the regular 
army. This fact makes his rise to the highest 
place an absolutely unique thing in our military 
history. He served for twenty-seven years in 
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the Sixth Cavalry regiment. Promotion in the 
regular army is a slow thing for a man in the 
ranks, and Chaffee was not a captain until two 
years after the end of the Civil War. His rapid 
advancement has come since the outbreak of 
the war with Spain. He made himself famous 
when he led the relief expedition to Peking. 
The allied forces could hardly have been got 
under way but for the decision of Chaffee to 
go alone with his United States troops if the 
others continued to hang back. This man for 
twenty-one years was captain of Company I of 
the Sixth Cavalry, serving everywhere in Indian 
campaigns from the Rio Grande to the Canadian 
line. General Chaffee is an aggressive disci- 
plinarian, a man of simple and solid character, 
an honor to the United States army and to the 
military profession. 


niieniene Gen. Leonard Wood's promotion was 
and favorably reported by the Senate com- 

Navy Notes. mittee last month before which it had 
been under investigation, and it will probably be 
confirmed by the Senate in due time. The re- 
tirement of Secretary Root from the War De- 
partment comes at atime when the United States 
army is in a state of unexampled excellence of 
organization. Mr. Root’s successor, Judge Taft 
(about whose successful service in the Philip- 
pines we publish elsewhere this month an appre- 
ciative article sent from Manila), will find in his 
new field much for which to be thankful to Mr. 
Root. Inthe navy, they are actively consider- 
ing the formation of a general staff like that of 
the army ; and, meanwhile, the progress and the 
condition of the navy is such as to be a source 
of just pride and reassurance to the country. 
Probably no other country has its armed services 
in a condition anything like so effective as those 
of the United States, in comparison to numbers 
of men and quantity of material. It is quite 
possible that the army and navy of Japan, 
which are said to be in remarkably fine condi. 
tion, might come next in relative efficiency. The 
need of complete reorganization in the British 
army was shown conclusively in the report of 
the Royal Commission on the South African War. 
Three men of courage and capacity have now 
been selected to draw up a plan for the radical 
reform of the British War Office. Of these 
three men Mr. Stead has written for us an in- 
teresting account, which we publish in this 
number of the Review. There is little doubt 
that the British Government has succeeded 
in keeping its vast navy very efficient even 
while the army has become obsolete. There is 
much question, on the other hand, respecting 
the essential qualities of the Russian army and 
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navy. It is well known that the Biack Sea 
fleet is made up of antiquated vessels ; so that 
the alarmist talk last month about moving it 
through the Dardanelles and the Suez Canal to 
reénforce Admiral Alexieff in the far East was 
probably without much basis. Nobody can 
even guess, until a test may come, whether 
Russian soldiers can fight as well or better than 
Japanese. Apparently the form and discipline 
of the Japanese troops are superior. But then, 
to the outward eye, the British soldiers in 
South Africa were far more professional-look- 
ing than the slovenly and ununiformed Boers, 
while in actual test the Boers were the better 
fighting men. 


iii The United States Treasury reported 
Current a Surplus for the first six months of 
Resources. the fiscal year of $8,400,000 in round 
figures. Owing to repeal of war taxes and 
variations in trade conditions, Uncle Sam has 
of late been very uncertain about his income. 


_He went seesawing through six months, from 


July to January, with alternate deficits and sur- 
pluses. The prospect is fairly hopeful now, and 
the chances are that he will be from $10,000,000 
to $20,000,000 ahead on July 1, at the end of 
the fiscal year. We have now almost two and 
a half billions of dollars in actual monetary cir- 
culation at present, or more than thirty dollars 
per capita, This is more money for each person 
than was ever in circulation in the United States 
at any former time. There is not much pros- 
pect of currency legislation this year. The 
marked slackening in business activity has less- 
ened somewhat the demand upon the banks for 
money, and it is quite possible that during the 
present year we may not have such apparent 
need of measures to provide for a more elastic 
currency as we had in the years 1902 and 1903. 


ai There is nothing in the depressed 
Business of business situation that points toward 
the Country: extensive bank failures or a monetary 
crisis, much less toward a financial panic. The 
unprecedented prices of cotton have. made the 
agricultural South very buoyant, although the 
situation has not been favorable for the manu- 
facturers of cotton. Itis, in short, to be regarded 
as abnormal, and therefore of doubtful benefit 
in the long run. It serves, however, to keep up 
the spirits of one great section of the country in 
a season of general slackening. In like manner, 
good prices and continuously favorable con- 
ditions keep the farmers of the West from de- 
spondency. They have been helped by a con- 
siderable demand from Japan for war supplies. 
The tremendous falling off in the business of 
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the United States Steel Corporation, as shown 
in its report for the last quarter of 1903, neces- 
sitated the omission of a dividend on the com- 
mon stock, and led the company to sharp reduc- 
tions in salaries and wages, with various other 
operating economies. The falling off had noth- 
ing to do with the methods or policies of the 
company, but simply with that diminished con- 
sumption of iron and steel that occurs in this 
country every three or four years. Under a 
sound policy of low prices, the demand already 
begins to revive. It is true that the steel and 
iron workers resent the sharp cut from the high- 
est wages they ever received down to something 
like the bare-subsistence line ; and many of them 
were on strike about it last month. But low 
wages are better than no work; and it was a 
great triumph of organization that the steel 
trust, instead of dismissing most of its men and 
shutting down its mills indefinitely, was able to 
keep most of its plants in operation by cutting 
labor-cost down to meet the changed market for 
steel products. 


The entire complexion of life in Ger- 
many, public and private, is changed 
for the better by reason of the re- 
vival of trade after years of severe depression. 
Thus, Finance Minister Rheinbeben, in the Prus- 
sian Diet, last month, was able to announce a 
surplus of five and a half million dollars where 
a deficit of seventeen and three-quarter millions 
had been expected. <A leading topic in Ger- 
inany was the appearance of the new intimacy 
between the St. Petersburg and Berlin govern- 
ments ; while France, the formal ally of Russia, 
was evidently getting closer all the time to 
Great Britain and Italy. Thus, the conclusion 
of the arbitration treaty between England and 
France had been followed by the negotiation 
of an identical one between France and Italy 
{signed on Christmas Day), to be followed, 
doubtless, by one between Italy and Great 
Britain. All central Europe, in short, has been 
taking the keenest interest in the tendency of 
the three liberal maritime powers, Great Brit- 
ain, France, and Italy, to arrive at a common 
understanding. Germany has on hand a rather 
serious and expensive war in her possessions in 
Southwest Africa, where the Hereros tribes are 
in lively revolt at a time when the Bondelswarts 
tribes had been subdued. There is no further 
adverse news regarding the health of the Kaiser, 
who has been about as active as usual, and has 
not ceased to appear in public and to make ad- 
dresses in a strong, clear voice. Thus, he opened 
the newly elected Prussian Diet on January 16, 
in a speech dealing mostly with canal projects. 


Affairs 
in Europe. 
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eittitiies In France, the educational and reli- 

Questions gious questions continue to occupy 

inFrance. the foremost place. Premier Combes 
manages to keep a strong parliamentary major- 
ity behind him in his ever bolder measures 
against the schools conducted by the religious 
orders. The most significant news, however, 
has had to do with a threatened breach between 
France and the Vatican, which, growing origi- 
nally out of the school question, has extended 
to the appointment of bishops. It was an- 
nounced on January 15 that the French Gov- 
ernment had presented an ultimatum to the Vat- 
ican saying in effect, regarding the appointment 
of bishops to five vacant French sees, that the 
government’s selections must be approved at 
Rome or else they would be officially announced 
without the Pope’s approbation. Further than 
that, the Papal Nuncio would be ordered to leave 
Paris, and the whole clergy of France would be 
forbidden to collect Peter’s pence. The final 
step, still held in reserve, would doubtless be the 
abrogation of the Concordat of 1801. This 
agreement between Napoleon and the Pope had 
the effect of establishing once more the Roman 
Catholic Church in France, and it granted the 
French Government the right of appointing 
archbishops and bishops, who were to be con- 
firmed by the Pope. The money grants of the 
French Government for the support of Roman 
Catholic worship have recently amounted to 
about forty-one million francs a year. 


Many notes of interest might be 
brought’ together here to show the 
cheering progress of educational 
work in this country. One of these is the re- 
port which shows how great and far-reaching 
already are the undertakings of the directors of 
the Carnegie Institution. In the- field of the 
higher education, whether general or special, 
America’s advancement is dazzling the world. 
It is in the South that there is most need, and 
also most promise, in the field of rudimentary 
education for all the children of the poor and 
humble. The marks of progress shown by the 
recent meetings at New York of the Southern 
Education Board and its friends were extreme- 
ly encouraging. <A great leader in this work, 
President Charles W. Dabney, of the University 
of Tennessee, is about to go a little farther 
north. He has accepted a call to be the presi- 
dent of the University of Cincinnati. He is 
not only an educational statesman, but a pro- 
digious worker, and a man who knows how to 
produce practical results. We are using a new 
picture of him as the frontispiece of this num- 
ber of the Review. 


Educational 
Progress. 





RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


(From December 21, 1903, to January 20, 1904.) 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS. 


January 4.—Both branches reassemble after the holi- 
day recess, and receive a special message from President 
Roosevelt on the recognition of the Panama republic 
....In the Senate, the administration’s policy in Panama 
is debated....The House 
discusses a resolution 
providing for an investi- 
gation of the alleged con- 
nection of Congressmen 
with postal scandals. 

January 5.—In the Sen- 
ate, Mr. Gorman (Dem., 
Md.) introduces a resolu- 
tion asking the President 
forinformation as to 
United States interven- 
tion in Panama. 

January 6.—The Sen- 
ate debates a resolution 
providing for a post-of- 
fice investigation by Con- 
gress....The House con- 
siders a bill relating to 
franchises in Hawaii. 

January 7.—In the 
Senate, Mr. Morgan 
(Dem., Ala.) attacks the 
policy. 

January 8.—The House passes a bill appropriating 
$250,000 to fight the cotton-boll weevil. (See page 188.) 

January 11.—The Senate, in executive session, con- 
firms the nominations of William H. Taft to be Secre- 
tary of War, Luke E. Wright to be Governor of the 
Philippines, and Henry C. Ide to be vice-governor ; an 
extension of the extradition treaty with the Nether- 
lands is ratified. 

January 12.—The Senate debates the resolution of 
Mr. Bacon (Dem., Ga.) asking the President to ne- 
gotiate a treaty with Colombia to adjust the differences 
over Panama....The Hotse, in committee of the whole, 
discusses appropriations. 

January 13.—The Senate debates Panama questions 
.... The House, in committee of the whole, strikes out 
of the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation 
bill the item for expenses of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. 

January 14.—The House passes the legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial appropriation bill, having restored 
the provision for expenses of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. 

January 15.—The Senate discusses the Panama ques- 
tion. 

January 18.—In executive session, the Senate receives 
from the Foreign Relations Committee a favorable re- 
port on the Panama Canal treaty....The House con- 
siders District of Columbia business. 

January 19.—The House considers and amends the 
pure-food bill of Mr. Hepburn (Rep., Iowa). 














GEN. JOHN C. BLACK, 
(New president of the United 
States Civil Service Com- 
mission.) 


administration’s Panama 


January 20.—In the Senate, Mr. Morgan (Dem., Ala.) 
introduces a bill providing for the annexation of Pana- 
ma to the United States....The House passes the pure- 
food bill. 

POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN. 


December 21.—The Louisiana Legislature, meeting 
in extra session, adjourns after creating a boll-weevil 
commission (see page 188) and adopting a resolution 
calling upon the Louisiana Senators to vote in favor of 
the ratification of the Panama Canal treaty. 

December 22.—The brief of the State of Minnesota in 
its appeal in the Northern Securities merger case is 
filed in the United States Supreme Court. 

January 4.—By a vote of 8 to 2, the Senate Committee 
on Military Affairs decides to report favorably the nom- 
ination of Gen. Leonard Wood....The United States 
Supreme Court decides that Porto Ricans are not aliens 

..Mayor Harrison, of Chicago, closes 400 public halls 
and dance halls for failure to comply with building or. 
dinances. ; 

January 8.—President Roosevelt nominates Maj.-Gen. 
Adna R. Chaffee to succeed Gen. S. B. M. Young, who 
retires from active service. 














THE BAND OF A COSSACK REGIMENT ON THE MARCH IN 
MANCHURIA. 
(Russian troops march to the music of their own songs, ac- 
companied by cymbals, bells, and tambourines.) 
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January 12.—The Democratic National Committee 
decides to hold the national convention at St. Louis, on 
July 6, 1904. 

January 18.—The United States Supreme Court de- 
cides that negroes cannot be debarred from serving on 
grand juries in cases involving crimes committed by 
members of their race. 

POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—FOREIGN. 

December 21.—The Cuban House of Representatives, 
by a vote of 40 to 8, passes a bill suspending payment of 
$89,000 annually to the Catholic Church for the rental of 
certain buildings occupied by the government. 

December 23.—An official statement is issued on the 
sound financial position of Argentina....The Chilean 
cabinet resigns. 

December 24.—The Dreyfus Commission in France 
unanimously recommends revision by the Court of Cas- 
sation. 

December 26.—The budget for foreign affairs comes 
before the French Senate. 

December 27.—Elections for delegates to the Panama 
constitutional convention are held....The French Sen- 
ate passes the budget estimates. 

December 28.—Sir George Clarke arrives in London 
from Victoria (see page 192)....A debate on the Chinese 
labor question begins in the Legislative Council at 
Pretoria....A joint meeting of the Japanese cabinet 
and privy council takes place'at Tokyo....The French 
Chamber of Deputies passes a vote of confidence in the 
Combes ministry. 

December 29.—A Japanese imperial ordinance is is- 
sued at Tokyo guaranteeing a6 per cent. loan of 10,000,- 
000 yen for the Seoul-Fusan Railway, and 2,000,000 yen 
to complete the work next year....Unlimited credit 








ENTRANCE TO THE ILL-EATED IROQUOIS THEATER, IN 
CHICAGO. 





THE LATE GEORGE FRANCIS TRAIN DICTATING HIS 
RECOLLECTIONS. 


is granted the Japanese Government for purposes of 
military defense. 

December 30:—The French Senate passes the budget 
as voted by the Chamber of Deputies.... Etienne Brisson 
is elected to succeed M. Bourgeois as president of the 
French Chamber of Deputies. 

January 5.—The Cuban House of Representatives. 
passes the lottery bill. 

January 15.—Mr. Chamberlain’s tariff commission 
meets in London. 

January 16.—Emperor William of Germany opens 
the Prussian Diet. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 

December 21.—Japan asks Russia to reconsider cer- 
tain points in her answer to the Japanese proposals re- 
garding Korea and Manchuria. 

December 24.—Great Britain formally acknowledges 
the republic of Panama. 

December 25.—An arbitration convention between 
France and Italy is signed in Paris. 

January 6.—Russia’s reply to Japan’s last note is re- 
ceived in Tokyo. 

January 7.—The reply of Secretary Hay, refusing to 
reopen the Panama question, is delivered to General 
Reyes, Colombia’s representative at Washington. 

January 9.—Japan, in another note to Russia, reiter- 
ates her former contentions....The commercial treaties. 
between China and the United States and Japan are 
ratified by the Chinese Emperor. 

January 13.—Ratifications of the commercial treaty 
between the United States and China are exchanged at 
Washington ; the treaty is put into effect by a procla- 
mation issued by President Roosevelt, 
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January 14.—The Czar of Russia announces that he 
desires peace with Japan. 

January 18.—The correspondence between Secretary 
Hay and General Reyes over the recognition of the re- 
public of Panama is made public by President Roose- 


velt. 
OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH. 


December 21.—Pope Pius reaffirms Pope Leo’s rules 
for the guidance of the Roman Catholic laity. 

December 23.—In a Baltimore & Ohio wreck near 
Connellsville, Pa., 76 persons are killed. 

December 24.—Wagner’s opera of ‘ Parsifal” is pro- 
duced for the first time at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
in New York City. 

December 25.—A severe earthquake shock occurs at 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

December 30.—Fire in the Iroquois Theater at Chi- 
cago causes the loss of nearly 600 lives. 

January 6.—In a Rock Island collision near Willard, 
Kan., 20 persons are killed and 37 injured. 


OBITUARY. 


December 21.—Rev. Dr. Brooke Herford, a distin- 
guished Unitarian clergyman of London, 73. 

December 22.—Rev. Dr. Oren Burbank Cheney, 
founder of Bates College, Lewiston, Maine. 

December 23.—Rear-Admiral Edwin White, U.S.N., 
retired, 60....Judge Pope Barrow, of the Georgia Su- 
perior Court, 64....Prof. Felicien Victor Paget, of the 
University of California, 
70....Hiram W. Beck- 
with, a law partner of 
Abraham Lincoln, 72. 

December 24.— Ruth 
Miller Hoar, wife of Sen- 
ator Hoar, of Massachu- 
setts. 

December 26.—Sefior 
Giuseppe Zanardelli, a 
former premier of Italy 

...Sir Harry Bullard, 
M.P., 62. 

December 27.—Mrs. 
Lydia Hoyt Farmer, a 
well-known writer, of 
‘Cleveland, Ohio, 62. 

December 28.—Sir Wil- 
liam Allan, M.P., marine 
engineer and shipowner, 
65....George Gissing, the English novelist, 45....Dr. H. 
L. Thomas, translator at the State Department, Wash- 
ington, master of twenty languages, 68....Gurdon 
Trumbull, a distinguished artist, of Hartford, Conn., 62. 

December 29.—Father George Deshon, Superior-Gen- 
eral of the Paulist Fathers, New York City, 81. 














THE LATE J. L. GEROME, 
(French painter and sculptor.) 
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December 30.—The Marquis of Sligo, 79.... Andrew 
Pattullo, the Canadian politician, 52. 

January 1.—Ex-Congressman James J. Belden, of 
Syracuse, N. Y., 78....Capt. Frederick Pabst, the well- 
known Milwaukee brewer, 67....Daniel Edward Fiske, 
widely known as an author and newspaper writer, 81. 

January 2.—Gen. James Longstreet, the Confederate 
veteran, 83 (see page 199). 

January 4.—Rufus Blanchard, cartographer and his- 
torian, formerly a well-known citizen of Chicago, 82 
....-Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Wormeley Latimer, translator 
and author, 82. 

January 6.--Ex-Justice Joseph F. Barnard, of the 
New York Supreme 
Court, 81....Karl Al- 
fred von Zittel, the pal- 
eontologist, of Munich. 

January %.—Parke 
Godwin, the New York 
author and essayist, 88 
....Gen. Victor Vif- 
quain, a Nebraska pio- 
neer, 67. 

January 9.—Gen. 
John B. Gordon, the 
Confederate veteran, 72 
(see page 199)....Dean 
Francis Wayland, of 
the Yale Law School, 
78.... Ex-Gov. Charles 
Foster, of Ohio, 76. 

January 10.—Jean Lé- 
on Géréme, the famous 
French painter and 
sculptor, 80. 

January 11.—Ex-Goy. John Young Brown, of Ken- 
tucky, 68....Mme. Antoinette Sterling (Mrs. John Mc- 
Kinlay), widely know as a contralto ballad singer, 54. 

January 12.:—Rev. Latimer Neville, Baron Bray- 
brooke, 77. 

January 13.—Col. Charles Denby, of Indiana, formerly 
United States minister to China, 74....Leo N. Levi, 
president of the executive committee of the Independ- 
ent Order of B’nai B'rith, 47, 

January 15.—Ex-Gov. Asa L. Bushnell, of Ohio, 69. 

January 16.—James L. Blair, formerly general coun- 
sel of the St. Louis Exposition. 

January 17.—The Hon. Sir Henry Keppell, Admiral 
of the Fleet, 95. 

January 18.—George Francis. Train, famous Ameri- 
can traveler and writer, 75....C. N. Bovee, a well- 
known citizen of New York, 84. 

January 20.—Prof. Herman E. von Holst, the his- 
torian, 63. 


Photograph by Rockwood, N. Y. 


THE LATE PARKE GODWIN, 
OF NEW YORK. 











CARTOONS ON LEADING TOPICS OF THE 
MONTH. 




















JAPAN: “Don’t you ever intend to move ?” 
Russia: “I was just thinking what would happen to you if I did.” 
From the Evening News (Detroit). 
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ALL FOR THE UNDER-DOG. 


Russta: “There’s one bad thing about being so big,—the JAPAN TO THE GREAT BEAR: “Twinkle, twinkle, little |: 
= other fellow gets all the sympathy.” star; how I wonder what you aré up to!” ° li 
From the Record-Herald (Chicago). + ca From the. Tribune: (Chicago)... 2-2! 
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ENGLAND IMPROVES THE OPPORTUNITY MADE BY RUSSIA’ 
FRONTIERS IN THE NORTH OF INDIA. 
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S PREOCCUPATION IN MANCHURIA TO LOOK AFTER HER 


J. Buti: ‘Hum! Now’s my chance.”—From the Herald (Boston). 









































WILL RUSSIA PICK THAT APPLE? 
From the News-Tribune (Duluth). 
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Lonpon, January 15, 1954.—The latest reports from 
Tokyo say that war is inevitable. The first guns may be 
fired at any moment.—From the Leader (Cleveland). 
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A GREAT MIND-READER. 


UncLE SAM: “The kind o’ preferential tariffs you’re 
a-pinin’ for, Johnny, you know, is this: ‘Sammy,’ you says, 
‘you don’t put up your tariff any higher agin’ me, and,’ says 
you, ‘I’ll sock up my tariff agin’ every blame nation but you. 
We're all Anglo-Saxons,’ you says, and, by gosh, Johnny, 
you're right.”"—From the World (Toronto). 
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UNCLE Sam: “I will begin here to nail down the (South 


American) continent.””—From the Hojas Selectas (Madrid). 
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HERE WE HAVE JAPAN AND RUSSIA BOTH FAILING TO RAISE A LOAN FROM UNCLE SAM.—From Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 











BE, CAREFUL. 
From the Post (Cincinnati). 





“T will not for one moment discuss the possibility of the 


United States committing an act of such baseness as to 
Colombia’s problem is to make war on the child without 


abandon the new republic of Panama.”’—President Roose- 
From the Post (Cincinnati) 
disturbing the man. 


velt. 
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I’m going to fight, too, maybe, 
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From the Tribune (Chicago) 
From the Times (Minneapolis).. 


: “Hey, there! 
THE KIND OF A WEAPON COLOMBIA NEEDS. 
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awoks Bod for the’ Gasman An, Explosion Immirient, "IzJust-Cant Scare Him Away!” 
PICTORIAL OBSERVATIONS OF SOME OF THE MONTH’S HAPPENINGS.—From the North American (Philadelphia). 
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TWICE UNDER. 
GORMAN TO BRYAN: “Say, Bill, if you don’t come up 


again, can I have the boat?”—From the Brooklyn Eagle 
(New York). 






GORMAN AND THE PARTING OF THE ROPE. 






From the Tribune (Minneapolis). 
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Signor Gormani in his astounding act of trying to bring gH a 

two mules together going in opposite direc 

forming a dangerous piece of juggling. 


tions while per- 
3 From the Inquirer (Philadelphia). 


THE DEMOCRATIC MOTH AND THE PANAMA FLAME. 
From the News-Tribune (Duluth). 








W. R. HEARST AS THE GOO GOO MAN. 
(Political version.) 
Yellow spots in Goo Goo eyes,— 
All little Dems he’ll hypnotize ; 
Then run away as fast as you can,— 
Get out of the way of the Goo Goo man. 
From the Times (Minneapolis). 


HE William R. Hearst boom for the Democratic 
nomination, which for some time had been quite 
generally ignored by politicians and newspapers alike, 
made itself both felt and openly recognized last month 
when it succeeded in frightening the managers out of 
their intention to hold their convention at Chicago. An 


AND THE WILLIAMS STILL PURSUED HER. 


Miss Democracy: “First I tried New York, then Chicago, 
and now I've fixed on St. Louis, they’ve followed me here.” 


From the Inquirer (Philadelphia). 



















THE DEMOCRATIC “BAD BOY.” 


Cuaricaco: ‘* You will—will you, drive my company away 
with your tricks ?”--(Leap-year adventures of Aunty De- 
mocracy.)—From the Journal (Minneapolis). 


amusing cartoon on this page represents Miss Chicago 
as punishing Mr. Hearst for driving away her company. 
Of the many Hearst cartoons that began to make their 
appearance, the four on this page are sufficiently typical. 
In addition to his well-known newspapers in New York, 
Chicago, and San Francisco, Mr. Hearst has established 





WILL JUDGE PARKER BE ABLE TO RIDE THE DEMOCRATIC 


ANIMAL IF WILLIAM HEARST PLACES A BURR UNDER THE 
SADDLE? ‘ 
From the Times (Minneapolis). 
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CARTOONS ON LEADING 


THE SNOW MAN AND THE HOT SUN. 
From the Press (Cleveland). 





one at Los Angeles, Cal., has projected one for Boston, 








and is said to be intending to start one at St. Louis 
well in advance of the holding there of the Democratic 
convention, which meets on July 6. 





SUBMARINE POLITICS. 
From the Press (New York). 


TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 
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ONLY COMPETENT NAVIGATORS NEED APPLY. 
From the Post (Cincinnati). 
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““4 BIRD IN THE HAND IS WORTH TWO IN THE BUSH.” 


From the Press (Cleveland). 





















































Pe hora four years of war and struggle and 

labor, peace has come to the Philippines, 
a peace more thorough and secure than ever be- 
fore enjoyed by the Filipinos, among whom in- 
ternecine wars and insurrections have been 
chronic time out of mind. And the man who 
has done most to bring this about is William H. 
Taft, the retiring governor of the Philippines, 
who is soon to be Secretary of War. 

President McKinley never demonstrated more 
clearly his remarkable knowledge of men and 
political situations than by his selection of Judge 
Taft to be the first governor of these islands, a 
post that demanded, not only statesmanship of 


GOVERNOR TAFT IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


BY FREDERICK W. NASH. 





the highest order, but also a rare combination 
of judgment, tact, and the ability to recognize 
an alien point of view. That all of these quali- 
fications are possessed in a high degree by Gov- 
ernor Taft has been amply demonstrated during 
his trying administration in the islands. Only 
those who were acquainted with Philippine con- 
ditions three years ago and are familiar with 

them now can appreciate his accomplishment. 
Three years ago, the United States had a large 
army in the Philippines, and sharp conflicts 
with the insurgents were of daily occurrence ; 
there was no safety for life and property outside 
of the garrisoned towns; all government was by 
military authority, and chief- 
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ly by military methods ; the 
great mass of the Filipinos 
viewed the United States in 
the light of a selfish and 
brutal aggressor, and all 
friendly advances and _ pro- 
, testations of good faith were 
met with secret, if npt open, 
distrust and rejection. 

Furthermore, years of war 
and lawlessness had so im- 
poverished the country and 
lowered the public morals 
that a large part of the popu- 
lation was without means of 
sustenance or the inclination 
to secure it by legitimate la- 
bor. Masquerading as insur- 
gents and patrio*s, this ele- 
ment had entered upon a 
campaign of brigandage and 
terrorism that taxed the re- 
sources of the military to the 
utmost and caused even the 
most optimistic to doubt the 
wisdom of attempting to deal 
with the Filipino on any other 
basis than that of an outlaw 
and a savage. 

While military govern- 
ment was still in existence 
and seemed the only safe and 
practical method of handling 
the situation for some time 


. 











HON. WILLIAM H. TAFT. 


to come, Governor Taft, 
then chairman of the Phil- 
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Copyright, 1903, by Frederick W. Nash. 


GOVERNOR TAFT, MRS. TAFT, AND MASTER CHARLIE TAFT, THEIR YOUNGEST CHILD. 


ippine Commission, having made a close study 
of the conditions, decided that peace and re- 
form could be most readily and permanently 
effected through the instrumentality of the Fili- 
pino himself. In the face of considerable criti- 
cism by the military and conservative local in- 
terests, he Gommenced, in September, 1900, to 
establish municipal civil government in the prov- 
inces, appointing natives to prominent positions 
therein. Filipino officials were carefully chosen for 
their character, ability, and influence. They were 
impressed with the idea that the lifeand prosperity 
of their people and their own future political pre- 
ferment depended upon their success in main- 
taining law and order and administering good 
government within the territory allotted to them. 

On July 4, 1901, Commissioner Taft was for- 
mally inaugurated United States Civil Governor 
of the Philippines. In his address on that date, 
he announced a beneficent and liberal policy to- 
ward the people of the islands, one that extended 
to them every encouragement to cease opposition 
to lawful authority and to become good citizens, 


—a policy that professed its highest aim to be 
the welfare of the Filipinos themselves. 

To review in detail the work of Governor Taft’s 
administration in the Philippines would require 
a book, but it may be said briefly that among the 
most important accomplishments have been— 
the introduction of a modified American system 
of government and laws; the establishment of 
courts that give equal and speedy justice to all 
classes alike; the organization of the Philippines 
Constabulary, or native police force, and its for- 
mation into an efficient instrument for preserving 
law and order ; the providing ofasystem of finance 
and taxation adequate to the needs of the gov- 
ernment, yet with due regard to the poverty of 
the country ; relief from the evils of a depreciated 
and fluctuating currency, by substituting a mod- 
ern and stable one ; the thorough reorganization 
or new creation of many most important gov- 
ernmental administrative departments and bu- 
reaus ; the organization of a high-class civil ser- 
vice, governed by modern civil-service laws ; the 
extension of an efficient postal service to every 
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town of importance in the islands by means of 
the swift steamers of the newly created Bureau 
of Coast Guard and Transportation ; the intro- 
duction of modern sanitation and sanitary meth- 
ods; the improvement of Manila harbor and 
city ; the erection and installment of a public 
printing plant, a new custom-house, and many 
other public works. 

While the material interests of the Filipino 
have been advanced, his moral and intellectual 
welfare have not been forgotten. The Bu- 
reau of Education has been a most powerful 
factor in the advancement of peace, civilization, 
and good government. The widespread dissem- 
ination of knowledge, especially in regard to 
American institutions and ideals, through the 
medium of schools and schoolbooks, and the in- 


fluence of a thousand American school-teachers ~ 


scattered throughout the archipelago, have been 
of incalculable aid in pacifying the country and 
in convincing the natives of the integrity of 


purpose which actuated the United States in 
assuming the burden of their government. 

Too much credit cannot be given the influence 
of Governor Taft’s personality in this connection. 
He has completely dominated the policy of the 
Philippine Commission from the beginning. He 
has put in long days and many nights in gaining 
a mastery of the situation and in meeting the 
many demands on his time and attention. His 
grasp of administrative detail has been most 
comprehensive and thorough. By his tact and 
kindliness, he has overcome bitter prejudices 
engendered by war and disappointed political 
ambitions and turned the opposition of many 
influential natives into personal friendship and 
hearty support. He has been an example of 
broad American democracy, a type of American 
justice and official integrity. He has won the 
respect and confidence of the Filipino for him- 
self, and, consequently, for the government he 
has represented. 

















From a photograph never published before. 
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KOREA AS THE PRIZE OF WAR. 


BY J. SLOAT FASSETT. 


HE world to-day is leading a strenuous life. 
The race is for commercial supremacy. 
America, England, Germany, France, and Japan 
are producing more than they can consume. 
The contest among the nations is not alone for 
commercial supremacy, but for commercial op- 
portunity. The demand for new markets is 
equivalent to a demand for the opportunity to 
live and to grow. The most attractive un- 
developed market in the world is the Asiatic 
market. The most available method of ap- 
proaching that market is 
by the Pacific Ocean. 
Russia has developed 
commercially with amaz- 
ing and startling rapidity 
during the last fifteen 
years. She does not yet 
produce more than she 
can consume; but she, 
having already grown to 
be the greatest economic 
unit in the world, with 
rare prescience penetrat- 
ing the future, realizes 
the importance to her fu- 
ture welfare of these same 
Oriental markets which 
are attracting the atten- 
tion of America, England, 
Germany, France, 
and Japan. Behind 
impending and threatened 
collision between . Russia 
and Japan over Manchu- 
ria and Korea the world 
sees the shadows of far 
greater questions, — the 
mastery of the Pacific, the 
control of its commerce, 
the political supremacy in 
Asia,—and in these ques- 
tions no nation is more 
vitally interested than the 
United States. 





? 


AMERICAN INTERESTS. 


In fact, Americans, so 
far as business enterprises 
and the money invested 
in them are concerned, 





have larger interests in Korea than all the other 
nations combined. Americans constructed and 
sold to the Japanese the Chemulpo-Seoul rail- 
road. Americans constructed for the Korean 
Government (and have not yet been entirely 
paid for the same), the electric railway in the 
city of Seoul itself, and some eighteen or twenty 
miles of suburban roads. Americans have also 
constructed lighting plants for the city of Seoul, 
and are investing in the development of a water 
system for the capital. Americans import into 


THE EMPEROR OF KOREA. 


(From a late photograph presented by the Emperor to Mr. Fassett.) 
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Korea immense quantities of kerosene oil, of 
canned goods, and of cotton cloth. Americans 
own, in association with English and French 
capitalists, the largest single enterprise in Korea, 
and one of the largest in Asia,—a mining conces- 
sion in the northern part of Korea. American 
missionaries, also, are doing a magnificent work 
in Korea. So that American interest is not 
alone the interest which attaches to exciting and 
important events, but is based upon the actual 
conditions of existing trade and property in Ko- 
rea, as well as upon the future possibilities of 
the entire Asiatic commerce. 

That the relations between Russia and Japan 
are highly strained, there is no room for doubt. 
Both nations are highly desirous of the good- 
will of the United States. Both nations are 
extremely sensitive to the attitude of American 
opinion. Each is extremely jealous lest the 
United States should, in spite of maintaining 
theoretically a strong neutrality, give the assist- 
ance of its sympathy and moral support to the 
other. This article is not intended to be either 
pro-Japanese or pro-Slav. It is intended as a 
sketch of the general situation as it presents 
itself just now. War may have been declared 
before this article shall reach the public. 

The exciting causes of war are Manchuria and 
Korea, and the relations of Japan and Russia to 
these countries. Manchuria is one of the richest 
provinces of China. It is three timesgas large as 
the island empire of Japan. It has an excellent 
climate, a fertile soil, and abounds in rich mines 
of gold and coal, and iron and copper. It has 
fine harbors, which are, however, not ice-free. 
The larger portion of Manchuria was overrun and 
conquered by the Japanese in the war of 1894-95. 


THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE. 


Korea, however, is the bone of contention. It 
is the key to the present situation in the Kast. 
The strategic importance of Korea arouses a 
great interest in herself and her people, and in 
her relations to China and Russia and Japan. 
It is very difficult to convey to people who have 
always lived in the midst of our Occidental civ- 
ilization anything like a realizing sense of the 
conditions prevailing among an Oriental people 
like the Koreans, who, until within a very few 
years, have been living in the atmosphere and in 
accordance with the customs of life and the habits 
of thought of the centuries before Christ. The 
utmost that can be attempted in a paper of this 
description 1s a rough sketch of some of the 
superficial facts-with reference to Korea and the 
Korean people and their political relations. 

Korea (which should be spelled with a « K”’), 
is a small peninsula projecting from the south- 


eastern coast of Asia southward from Manchuria. 
It is bounded on the east by the waters of the 
Japan Sea, and on the west by the waters of th 
Yellow Sea. From its southern coasts the island 


‘of Tsushima are visible, and from T'sushima thi 


coasts of Japan are visible. Roughly speaking. 
Korea is from north to south 600 miles long. 
and from east to west it has an average width 
of 135 miles. It contains 82,000 square miles. 
or almost exactly the area of our State of Kan 
sas, being nearly twice as large as the State of 
New York, and one-third larger than all of New 
England. The population is estimated as low as 
8,000,000 and as high as 16,000,000. Inasmuch 
as no scientific census is ever taken, and inas- 
much as the taxation depends very largely upon 
the number of people in any given district, it is 
to the interests of the authorities to whom the 
taxes are farmed out to suppress as far as con- 
venient the precise number of people in their 
districts ; hence, the population of Korea must 
be determined largely by guess. It is probable 
that 10,000,000 is about the proper number. 

The parallels of latitude that would pass 
through the cities of San Francisco, Chicago, 
New York, Lisbon, Rome, Constantinople, and 
Peking would pass through the peninsula of 
Korea. The capital, Seoul, a city of a little 
over 100,000 inhabitants, is located in about the 
geographical center of the country, and almost 
exactly west, or east, of New York. Korea was 
long known, and is yet known to its inhabitants, 
as Chosen, and is fancifully called by them 
“The Land of the Morning Quietness,” or “The 
Land of the Morning Calm.” Until very re- 
cently, it was also known as “ The Hermit King- 
dom,” because of the seclusion with which its 
inhabitants had managed to surround them- 
selves until the latter half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. In 1897, this name was changed from 
Chosen to Dai Han or Tai Han. 

On the eastern coast of Korea, as at Gensan, 
the tides are estimated at from two to six feet. 
On the western coast, in the Yellow Sea, they 
run from eighteen to thirty feet. There are 
about three thousand miles of seacoast line, the 
country being bounded on the south and the west 
by a large number of islands, which constitute 
a most delightful and picturesque archipelago. 
Navigation is dangerous because of the tremen- 
dous currents and counter-currents among the 
islands, varying with the different seasons, with 
the variations of the tide and the variations of the 
wind, and also because of the frequent fogs 
which settle over the Yellow Sea during certain 
months of the year. There are no high moun- 
tains in Korea. The rivers for the most part’ 
run from east to west, and, owing to the high 
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A KOREAN RURAL LANDSCAPE. 


tides, are navigable to junks and schooners of 
good size for long distances from the sea. The 
soil of Korea is fertile and well tilled. The peo- 
ple are good farmers. Their main occupation is 
agriculture. They raise rice, barley, millet, 
wheat, sorghum, beans, potatoes, turnips, cab- 
bages, radishes, tobacco, cotton, apples, pears, 
and small fruits. They raise cattle, chickens, 
geese, ducks, pigs, and horses, but no sheep or 
goats. The seas and estuaries of Korea swarm 
with enormous quantities of excellent fish in 
great variety; but the Koreans themselves are 
either too timid or too lazy to follow the sea for 
a livelihood, and the fishermen of Korea are 
crowded out by the Japanese, who-net and cure 
immense quantities of fish, which are dried and 
salted and sent into the interior of Korea and 
exported to Japan. The climate of Korea is de- 
lightful, as a rule. Generally, it is similar to 
that of the mountain regions of North Carolina. 

The people of Korea are not Japanese, and 
they are not Chinese. They are Mongolian, and 
have a polysyllabic language with a phonetic al- 
phabet. They have a recorded history, of dis- 
puted authenticity, which claims for them a con- 
tinuous existence as a Korean people of about 
five thousand years, the earlier part of which, of 
course, is shrouded in the mists of tradition and 
fable. As early as three centuries ago, the Ko- 
reans had made great progress in the arts. They 
built ships two hundred feet long and covered 
them with plates of iron, the iron being ham- 
mered into small plates and fastened by small 
spikes driven into the wood. They made woven 


fabrics, and were very skillful in metal work, in 
the fashioning of jewels, and in the manufacture 
of pottery. They were far in advance of their 
Japanese neighbors, to whom they have taught 
the arts of metal-working, pottery-making, and 
silk-weaving. Three centuries ago, Japan over- 
ran the country and devastated it, transferred 
whole colonies of artisans to Japan, and broke 
down forever the military power of Korea. Ko- 
rea has produced but little literature. Korean 
students have been largely devoted to Chinese 
authors. The native literature consists largely 
of descriptions of scenery and folk-lore. 

The people of Korea may be described gen- 
erally as robust, amiable, industrious, pleasure- 
loving, and given rather to the arts of peace 
than to the ardors of war. They are agricul- 
tural rather than commercial. They are kindly 
and generous. They have no national religion, 
and never have had. Confucianism, so far as 
regards the worship of ancestors, the reverence 
for parents, and the dignity of family, has a 
stronger hold than any other form of religion. 
Buddhism has always had a languishing exist- 
ence among them. There is a widespread be- 
lief among the people in witches, in spirits, and 
in devils. There are relics of fetichism. The 
costumes of the men and the women do not dif- 
fer widely from those in use thousands of years 
ago. The universal costume is cotton cloth, 
bleached and unbleached. In winter, this is 
padded with short staple cotton which grows in 
Korea and is carded into pads for the purpose 
of quilting the clothing of the people. Their 
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headgear is remarkably varied in form. They 
have a different form or a different kind of hat 
for almost every station in life. All the unmar- 
ried -men in Korea are called boys, and wear 
their hair in braids down their backs. Mar- 
riage may take place at any age from twelve 
upward, and when a boy is married he is a man. 
The women of Korea have no legal status. <A 
man may have one wife, and her children are 
his legitimate heirs ; but a Korean may have as 
many concubines as he may have the ability or 
the disposition to support. 


THE GOVERNMENT, 


The form of government to-day is in name im- 
perial. In 1897, after the close of the Chinese 
and Japanese War of 1894-95, the Korean king 
assumed the title of “ Emperor,” so as to enforce 
upon the attention of his own people the fact 
that he stood on the same basis as the ruler of 
Russia, the ruler of China, and the ruler of Ja- 
pan. His power is unlimited. He has a cabinet 
of ministers, which constitutes his council. The 
members of this cabinet are changed by the im- 
perial will, and the imperial will changes oftener 
than the phases of the moon. The empire is di- 
vided into districts and magistracies, which are 
governed by governors and magistrates appoint- 
ed by the Emperor. These officers, in their turn, 
are not responsible to any but the sovereign, and 


are not affected by constitutional lets or hin- 
drances of any kind. They have the power of 
life and death, and of the confiscation of proper- 
ty, subject only to the possible inquiry of the 
Emperor, whose attention may be brought to 
their acts by his professional spies and inform- 
ers, who everywhere are passing up and down 
among the people. The entire government is 
based upon a system of squeeze, and the poor 
coolie is ground into the earth. He has no 
constitutional or legal protection. He must find 
his protection under the wing of some neigh- 
boring officer or nobleman of rank and power. 
There is nothing to prevent any magistrate, at 
any time, from sending his police runners to ap- 
prehend the person of any alleged rich man, 
convey him to prison, and subject him to torture 
even to death for the purpose of extorting a part 
or all of his property. The result is that the 
average Korean feels no incentive to thrift, and 
therefore he lives in a hand-to-mouth, free-and- 
easy sort of way. In abundant seasons, he is fat, 
and shines with the oil of plenty; in lean sea- 
sons, he starves, and dies by the thousands. So 
it has come to pass that many travelers who are 
superficial observers have given the Korean the 
name of idler and loafer, which is far from be- 
ing a just description. The Korean, when pro- 
tected, is energetic, industrious, faithful, and 
reliable. He is susceptible to kindness, and 
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appreciates mercy and gentleness when he un- 
derstands that they are not dictated by fear, but 
flow from a sense of justice. The Korean has a 
quick and ready mind. He is a good linguist 
and a good mathematician, and is a most promis- 
ing subject for development when once he shall 
be permitted to enjoy a firm, intelligent, and 
beneficent government. 


KOREA’S INTERNATIONAL STATUS. 


The position of Korea is unique. She is the 
youngest of the nations to come into diplomatic 
relations with the Western world. Her treaties 
with the United States and England were made 
in 1882; with Germany, in 1883; with Russia 
and Italy, in 1884; with France, in 1886; with 
Austro-Hungary, in 1892. She has no well-es- 
tablished postal facilities or means of transporta- 
tionand communication. She has only one short 
railroad, while others are projected, and only a 
few miles of telegraph lines, and these mostly 
controlled by foreigners. The means of trans- 
portation of men and goods is man-back, pony- 
back, cow-back, by means of sedan chairs, and 
by two-wheeled, clumsy bull-carts. She manu- 
factures feebly an insufficient supply of textile 
fabrics, of pottery, and of metal wares. She ex- 
ports rice, ginseng, and fish. Korea has never 
recovered from the blighting ravages of the 
Japanese conquest of three centuries ago. At 
no time since then has she had an army worthy 
the name. She has no military class, no military 
aspirations, no military aptitude, no military in- 
struction. Her present army, nominally of seven 
thousand men, is deservedly a laughing-stock and 
an object of proper ridicule when it is not an 
object of dread. Her soldiers, poorly equipped 
and badly paid, instead of being a body for pro- 
tection, become a band of desperadoes, of which 
the Emperor, the court, and the people are dés- 
perately afraid. The Koreans are not cowards, 
but they are spirit-broken, resembling in this re- 
spect the fellaheen of Egypt. Corruption and 
intrigue have dwarfed even such tardy growth 
as has come to her since the Western powers 
opened a way into her ports and interior. Her 
salvation for the future depends upon the insti- 
tution of wise government at home and the neu- 
tralizing of ambitious projects of other nations 
abroad. Sheis designed by nature to be a buffer 
state. 


JAPAN’S CONTEST WITH CHINA OVER KOREA. 


The ideal solution of the Eastern question; as 
at present it manifests itself, would be to put 
Korea in commission, with her integrity and 
independence guaranteed by the great powers. 
For many centuries, she was the vassal both of 
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China and of Japan. She paid homage to them 
both, and she paid tribute to them both. She 
was the pretext and occasion for many a contest 
at arms between the Chinese and the Japanese 
people. This contest over Korea culminated in 
1894, when China violated her treaty obliga- 
tions and sent troops into Korea. Japan resented 
this, and after an engagement in which the 
Kowshing, a Chinese transport, was sunk, Japan 
formally declared war against China. This war 
was prosecuted by Japan with great vigor, both 
on sea and on land, and resulted in an uninter- 
rupted series of victories for Japan. She drove 
the Chinese armies out of Korea, destroyed or 
captured all the Chinese navy that ventured into 
the Yellow Sea, invaded Manchuria and Shang- 
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tung, and captured the fortresses of Wei-hai- 
wei and Port Arthur. She was thus in control 
of the Gulf of Pe-chi-li and the Yellow Sea, 
The world looked on with wonder and admira- 
tion at the fine discipline of the land and sea 
forces of Japan, and the vigor and efficiency 
with which the entire campaign was executed. 
Peace was declared in April, 1895, and a treaty 
was negotiated at Shimonoseki by Li Hung 
Chang, aided by John W. Foster, an American, 
for the Chinese, and Count Ito and Viscount 
Mutso, for the Japanese. By this treaty, the 
independence of Korea was recognized by both 
parties. All of that part of Manchuria which 
had been overrun by the Japanese armies, in- 
cluding the Liao-Tong peninsula, known as the 
Regent’s Sword, and Port Arthur, was ceded to 
Japan. Japan aiso received a heavy indemnity 
in money, and many other concessions which do 
not enter into the present difficulties. Japan 
thus came into possession of a rich territory,— 
one of the richest in China,—larger than her 
entire empire. It is now claimed that at the 
very time that Li Hung Chang consented to 
affix his name to this treaty he had already come 
to an understanding with Count Cassini, acting 
in behalf of Russia, whereby Russia was to pre- 
vent Japan from ever obtaining any foothold 
upon the Asiatic mainland. Atall events, Russia 
acted most promptly. Backed by Germany and 
France, she brought pressure to bear upon 
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Japan, and upon alleged friends of Japan, which 
resulted in compelling Japan to abandon all her 
possessions thus obtained in Manchuria, and to 
accept in lieu thereof a further indemnity of the 
paltry sum of thirty million taels. Japan has 
never recovered her equanimity since this humil- 
iating surrender was forced upon her. She had 
won the fairest prize that had ever in all her 
history fallen to her prowess. The pretext was 
that Japan’s occupancy of Port Arthur would 
be a menace to Peking and a peril to Korea. 
Japan, however, withdrew in accordance with 
the insistence of these great powers and the 
advice of Great Britain, and Russia was per- 
mitted to take possession. She occupied Port 
Arthur and Manchuria, and began spending 
money in the most lavish manner, by the millions 
of dollars, upon strengthening the fortifications 
of Port Arthur, and in constructing a railway 
through Manchuria. 


RUSSIA’S OCCUPATION OF MANCHURIA. 


At the same time that Russia was assuring 
the powers that she was only temporarily oc- 
cupying Manchuria, and that she meant to 
evacuate Port Arthur and the country as soon 
as the country was pacified, she was increasing 
her expenditures on her army and navy in the 
Kast, and pouring out hundreds of millions in 
the construction of railroads and cities and 
churches and permanent barracks, and in in- 
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ternal development and in facilities for railroad 
terminals. She has expended, in recent years, 
with increasing lavishness, since she obtained 
possession of Manchuria, more than the Boer 
war cost England in South Africa. She has 
constructed the best-equipped and _ best-built 
branches of the Siberian Railway in Manchuria. 
She is constantly increasing the numbers of her 
soldiers, both in Siberia and in Manchuria. She 
is constructing permanent buildings in the 
numerous cities which are developing along 
Manchurian railways. Her people are con- 
structing permanent churches, and are settling 
upon the farm lands and building homes there- 
on. All this may be “temporary,” but it has 
the look of permanency. It has never been ex- 
plained how it was that, if the Japanese oc- 
cupancy of Port Arthur was a menace to Peking 
and a peril to Korea, Russian occupancy of the 


same territory was not equally a danger and a 
menace. In 1897, Russia informed an uneasy 
world that her warships, which had just arrived 
at Port Arthur, were merely there to pass the 
winter, that being a convenient harbor for that 
purpose. They are there yet. Manchuria has 
become pacified. The time fixed for the evacua- 
tion has passed by, and’ Russia remains. She 
remains in greater force than ever; and if 
Russia’s past history counts for anything as an 
aid in interpreting her .present’ intentions and 
her future purposes, she intends to remain in 
Manchuria. 

The immediate cause of the present difficulty 
between Russia and Japan is the failure of Rus- 
sia to evacuate Manchuria, and Japan is deter- 
mined to know, if possible, what Russia’s future 
purposes are with reference to Manchuria and to 
Korea ; for while Russia has been busy strength- 
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ening herself in Manchuria, she has been equally 
busy in endeavoring to strengthen herself in 
Korea, and in view of the centuries of continuous 
expansion of Russia, Japan may well be excused 
for being nervous. Japan has proposed that 
Russia shall recognize her interests in Korea as 
paramount, in return for the recognition by 
Japan of the paramountcy of Russian interests 
in Manchuria, agreeing that Russian rights in 
Korea shall be as liberally recognized as Japanese 
rights in Manchuria. Russia insists that she will 
not discuss Manchurian questions with Japan, 
but that she will consider a practical division of 
Korea. This proposition, naturally, is wholly 
unacceptable to Japan. 


WHY RUSSIA SEEKS KOREA. 


The reason for Russia’s persistent aggression 
toward Korea must be sought in her commercial 
interests. Russia desires Korea in order to open 
a way by land to seaports which shall be open 
the yearround. Neither Vladivostok nor Dalny 
nor Port Arthur are such ports. The very im- 

‘ provements at Dalny have made it easier for the 
sea to freeze up. At enormous expense, Russia 
has almost completed a railroad across Asia, 
only to find herself with its termini in winter- 
locked harbors. To find an open harbor, Russia 
must either take possession, in China, of some 
harbor as far south as Chefu, or she must take 
possession of Korea as far south as Chemulpo. 
Russia’s only need of Korea is military and com- 
mercial. She does not need Korea as an outlet 
for her surplus population. She does not need 
the mines of Korea, nor does she need any 
power which might come from the accession of 
the Koreans to the Russian throne. She needs 
an outlet. Russia is, by reason of the very ex- 
penditures she has made in Manchuria, more 
determined than ever to be free to find open 
access to the waters of the Pacific Ocean. 


WHY KOREA IS NECESSARY TO JAPAN. 


Japan desires Korea because her population is 
crowding the home island and must have a place 
in which to overflow ; because the climate, the 
soil, the products, the environment generally, 
are little different from those at home, and hence 
would make an attractive place for this over- 


flow. Also, she wants Korea because she can- 
not afford to have Korea in the possession of 
her archenemy, Russia. If Russia should take 
Korea, it would bring the Northern Bear to the 
very portals of the household of Japan. On the 
other hand, if Japan should take Korea, it would 
bring the little yellow man to the borders of 
Manchuria. Neither one can well afford to go 
to war over Korea, or for any other cause ; 
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neither can any nation interested in the peace 
and future commercial possibilities of the Orient 
willingly consent that war should: grow up be- 
tween Japan and Russia over Korea, or from any 
other cause. In addition to her fine, ice-free 
harbors, which Russia wants, and access to which . 
she is determined to have, Korea commands the 
Yellow Sea and the Japan Sea, and Russia wants 
no aggressive power like Japan occupying the 
position Korea commands. Korea has fertile 
fields, genial climate, unsurpassed fisheries, rich 
mines, and room for growth. Japan wants these, 
as well as a place to stand to meet the aggres- 
sions of the Slav. Besides, Korea in Russian 
hands means a dagger pointed at the heart of 
Japan. It isa life-and-death struggle for Japan. 
She may be only feinting and diplomatizing in 
demanding guarantees as to trade and privileges 
in Manchuria and insisting upon her rights in 
that province, although her commercial trans- 
actions with the people of Manchuria outweigh 
those of all other nations combined ; but as to 


' Korea, there is no room for diplomatizing. The 


vital importance to Japan of this peninsula is 
realized by the whole people, from the throne to 
the Japanese fishermen. The Japanese people . 
are a passionate unit upon this point, and what- 
ever else may be said or done, there will be war, 
and desperate war, before Japan will willingly 
consent to seeing Korea in the possession and 
control of Russia. 


RUSSIA’S ARMAMENT COMPARED WITH JAPAN'S 


As to the relative strength of Russia and Ja- 
pan available for the purpose of a land and na- 
val war in the Orient, there is considerable dif- 
ference of opinion. According to the military 
budget of Russia, her army would seem to be 
about 1,400,000. According to the budget of 
the Japanese Empire, her army would seem to 
number about 140,000, with a reserve of about 
140,000 more. Many military writers, however, 
estimate Russia’s military strength as in the 
neighborhood of 3,000,000, and even higher, 
and some estimate the military strength of 
Japan as at 600,000 and higher. As to the 
efficiency of the military organization of the two 
empires, critics differ. The naval strength of 
Japan is confessedly greater than the strength 
of Russiain Oriental waters. Russia has on the 
Asiatic station seven battleships, with one bat- 
tleship, the Ossliabia, at present in the Medi- 
terranean, which belongs to the Asiatic squadron, 
and another, the Alexander II/., which is to be 
sent out in the spring of 1904. She has four 
armored cruisers already in Eastern waters, 
with another on her way out, which was at Bi- 
zerta on December 18 last. She has six pro- 
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tected cruisers of the first class in Oriental 
waters, with two on their way out, which were 
at Bizerta on December 18, and one protected 
cruiser of the second class. She has twelve 
torpedo-boat destroyers in Oriental waters, and 
seven on their way out. She has six torpedo 
boats at Port Arthur, ten torpedo boats at 
Vladivostok, and four on their way out from the 
Black Sea. 

Japan has six battleships and six armored 
cruisers, eighteen protected cruisers, nine un- 
protected cruisers, and a greater number of tor- 
pedo boats and torpedo-boat destroyers than 
Russia, and has two armored cruisers, which she 
recently purchased, on the way out. France, the 
possible ally of Russia, has only one battleship 
in the Orient, four armored cruisers, three pro- 
tected cruisers, with a number of smaller boats. 
England, the possible ally of Japan, has five bat- 
tleships on the Asiatic station, two armored 
cruisers, eight protected cruisers, and a large 
number of torpedo boats and torpedo-boat de- 
stroyers, and smaller boats, besides having at 
the East India station five protected cruisers. 
Neither Russia nor Japan can well afford to 
have war, for it takes money to conduct, success- 
fully, modern war. Russia’s national debt is in 
excess of $3,300,000,000, and the most recent 
fiscal report shows a deficit in revenues. Japan’s 
debt is $279,000,000, and she has only about $26,- 
000,000 in cashon hand. But the issues at stake 
are so important, events grow so rapidly, the 
concern of Russia and Japan is so intimate, and 
the actual situation of Japan is so desperate, 
that ordinary considerations of prudence may 
be brushed aside and war begin, the outcome of 
which no man would be rash enough to under- 
take to prophesy, further than that it is bound 
to be of most momentous interest and conse- 
quence to the world at large. 


INTERNATIONAL CONSEQUENCES OF WAR. 


Japan wants the integrity of China maintained, 
the control of China in Manchuria reéstablished, 
and the commercial door in the entire empire 
kept open. Japan is willing to respect the para- 
mount interests of Russia in Manchuria, subject 
to China’s administration, in exchange for Rus- 
sia’s recognizing the similar paramountcy of 
Japanese interests in Korea. Up to this time, 
Russia refuses to accede to these demands of 
Japan. Behind all the play and counterplay of 
diplomatic events, behind all the answers and 
retorts of strenuous Jap and strenuous Slav, be- 
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hind all the alleged solicitude for open doors, 
Korean and Chinese integrity, there pace the 
fierce figures of national ambitions, national ne- 
cessities, and national jealousies. Unless the 
world forbid it, Russia and Japan will, sooner 
or later, by these belligerent forces be pushed 
into armed combat, because their interests as 
nations are irreconcilable and opposing. Either 
there must be arbitration and acquiescence in 
the inevitable compromises suggested by the tri- 
bunal of arbitration or there must be war. If 
war could be confined in its operations to Japan 
and Russia, the world would doubtless be less 
concerned ; but involved in any war in the Orient 
to-day is the possibility of a world-wide confla- 
gration, in which would be involved the destinies 
of the twentieth century. 

“Tf Russia should win,”—that is the question 
that touches profoundly the English statesmen. 
The supremacy of England ‘in Asiatic affairs has 
been seriously impaired, if not destroyed, during 
the last fifteen years. A Russian triumph at 
this time, under existing circumstances, would 
so exalt the already dominating influence of 
Russia in Asia as to be a staggering blow to 
English supremacy, from which it may well be 
questioned if England could soon recover. A 
Japanese victory would result in complications 
sufficiently serious to give rise to problems suf- 
ficiently intricate, but by no means so threatening 
as the other alternative. Hence, there is no 
question but that at present the influence of 
England and France is being thrown to maintain 
peace, if possible. 

One word, in closing, as to the relations of 
the United States to this particular contest. 
Under and by virtue of the provisions of a 
treaty negotiated by Admiral Schufeldt on May 
22, 1882, the United States and Kored agreed 
with each other that if, at any time, either of 
them were put upon by a foreign nation, and 
her integrity and her soil threatened, the other 
would come to her assistance and use her best 
endeavors to ward off injury from her ally. 
Under this treaty, we have had intercourse with 
Korea all these years. The treaty still stands. 
Korea has not as yet, in view of either Russian 
aggression or Japanese aggression, or in view of 
Chinese aggression previous to 1894, seen fit to 
appeal to this government to carry out this 
agreement contained in that treaty. If she 
should do so now, it would raise a serious ques- 
tion as to just what the duty of the United 
States would be in the premises. 
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THE RAILWAYS OF CHINA. 


BY ARTHUR JUDSON BROWN. 
(Author of ‘‘The New Era in the Philippines.”) 


HE pressure of foreign commerce upon 
China has naturally resulted in demands 
for concessions to build railways, in order that 
the country might be opened up for traffic and 
the products of the interior be more easily and 
quickly brought to the coast. The first railroad 
in China was built by British promoters in 1876. 
It ran from Shanghai to Wu Sung, only 14 
miles. Great was the excitement of the popu- 
lace, and no sooner was it completed than the 
government bought it, tore up the roadbed, and 
dumped the engines into the river. That ended 
railway-building till 1881, when, largely through 
the influence of Wu Ting Fang, late Chinese 
minister to the United States, the Chinese them- 
selves, under the guidance of an English engi- 
neer, built a little line from the Kaiping coal 
mines to Taku, at the mouth of the Pei-Ho River, 
the ocean gateway to the capital. Seeing the 
benefit of this road, the Chinese raised further 
funds, borrowed more from the English, and 
gradually extended it 144 miles to Shan-hai- 
Kwan on the north, while they ran another line 
to Tientsin, 27 miles from Tongku, and thence 
onward 79 miles direct to Peking. This system 
forms the Imperial Railway and belongs to the 
Chinese Government, though 


Boxer uprising, but reconstruction began as 
soon as the tumult was quelled. According to 
the Archiv fiir Hisenbahnwesen of Germany, the 
total length of the railways in use in 1903 in 
China was 1,236 kilometers, or about 742 miles. 


THE RUSSIAN-BUILT LINES. 


Several foreign nations have taken an aggres- 
sive part in this movement. In the north, Rus- 
sia, not satisfied with a terminus at cold Vladi- 
vostok, where ice closes the harbor nearly half 
the year, steadily demanded concessions which 
would enable her Trans-Siberian Railway to 
reach an ice-free winter port, and thus give her 
a commanding position in the Pacific and a 
channel through which the trade of northern 
Asia might reach and enrich Russia’s vast pos- 
sessions in Siberia and Europe. So Russian 
diplomacy rested not till it had secured the 
right to extend the Trans-Siberian Railway 
southward from Sungari through Manchuria to 
Tachichao,‘near Mukden. From there one branch 
runs southward to Port Arthur and Dalny and 
another southwestward to Shan-hai-Kwan, where 
the Great Wall of China touches the sea. As 
connection is made at that point with the Im- 








bonds are held by the Eng- 
lish, who loaned money for 
construction, and though 
English and American en- 
gineers built and superintend 
the system. The local staff, 
however, is Chinese. 

No more concessions were 
granted to foreigners till 
1895, but then they were 
given so rapidly that, in 
1899, when the Boxer Soci- 
ety first began to attract at- 
tention, there were, includ- 
ing the Imperial Railway, not 
only 566 miles in operation, 
but 6,000 miles were pro- 
jected, and engineers were 
surveying rights of way 
through whole provinces. 











Much of the completed work 
was undone during the de- 
structive madness of the 


AT THE PAO TING FU RAILWAY STATION. 
(French soldiers in helmets. Note the sign in English and Chinese.) 





















GERMANS BUILDING A RAILWAY BRIDGE AT SHANTUNG. 


perial Railway to Taku, Tientsin, and Peking, 
Moscow, 5,746 miles away, is brought within 
seventeen days of Peking. Thus, Russian in- 
fluence has an almost unrestricted entrance to 
China on the north, while a third branch from 
Mukden to Wiju, on the Ko- 
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promise to reavh the capital, Chinanfu, within 
a year, while their ulterior plans include a 
line from Tsingtau via Ichowfu to Chinanfu, 
so that German lines will ere long completely 
encircle this mighty province. At Chinanfu, ‘ 
this road will meet another great trunk line, 
partly German and partly English, which is 
being pushed southward from Tientsin to Chin- 
Kiang. An English syndicate, known as the 
British-Chinese Corporation, is to control a route 
from Shanghai véa Soochow and Chin-Kiang to 
Nanking and Soochow via Hangchow to Ningpo, 
while the Anglo-Chinese Railway Syndicate of 
London is said to be planning a railway from 
Canton to Chengtufu, the provincial capital of 
Szechuan. Meanwhile, the original line from 
Shanghai to Wu-Sung has been reconstructed 
by the English. 

One of the most valuable concessions in China 
has been obtained by the Anglo-Italian syndicate 
in the provinces of Shansi and Shensi, for it 
gives the right to construct railways and to 
operate coal mines in a region where some of 
the most extensive anthracite deposits in the 
world are located. A beginning has already 
been made, and when the lines are completed 
the industrial revolution in China will be might- 
ily advanced. 





THE PEKING-HANKOW LINE, 


An alleged Belgian syndicate, which was 
formed with the not wholly disinterested assist- 
ance of the French and Russian legations, ob- 








rean frontier, will connect 
with a projected line running 
from that point southward 
to Seoul, the capital of Ko- 
rea. <A St. Petersburg dis- 
1] patch, dated November 26, 
Hh 1903, states that a survey has 
just been completed from 
Kiakhta, Siberia, to Peking 
by way of Gugon, a distance 
of about 1,000 miles. This 
road, if built, will give the 
Russians a short-cut direct 
to the capital. 





GERMAN, ENGLISH, AND 
ITALIAN ROADS. 






In the populous province 
of Shantung, a German rail- 
road already runs from Tsing- 
tau, on Kiao-chau Bay, into 
the heart of the populous 















































Shantung province via Wei 
Hsien. The contractors 





FOREIGN GOODS ARRIVING BY RAIL AND RIVER AT TIENTSIN, 




















THE RAILWAYS OF CHINA. 


tained in 1896 a concession to construct the Lu 
Han Railway from Peking 750 miles southward 
to Hankow, the commercial metropolis on the 
middle Yangtse River. It is significant, how- 
ever, that while the Belgian syndicate was tem- 
porarily embarrassed, the Russo-Chinese Bank 
of Peking aided the Chinese director-general of 
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TRAVELING IN CHINA BEFORE THE CONSTRUCTION OF 
RAILWAYS. 


railways to begin the section running from Pe- 
king to Paoting-fu. The road is already in opera- 
tion as far as Shuntefu, 300 miles from Peking, 
and the Russo-Chinese Bank has secured the 
right to build a branch line from Ching-ting 
via Tai-Yuen-fu to Si-ngan-fu in Shensi, where 
it will be well started on the beaten caravan 
route between north China and Russian central 
Asia. On November 13, 1903, the Belgian In- 
ternational Eastern Company signed a contract 
to construct a railway from Kai-Fong-fu, the 
capital of the province of Honan, 110 miles west 
to Honan-fu. 

I found the line running south from Peking 
well built, with solid roadbed, massive stone 
culverts, iron bridges, and heavy steel rails. The 
first and second class coaches are not attractive 
in appearance, and though the fare for the former 
is double that of the latter, the chief discernible 
difference is that in the first-class compartment, 
which is usually in one end of a second-class car, 
the seats are curved and the passengers fewer in 
number, while in the second-class the seats are 
straight boards, and are likely to be crowded 
with Chinese coolies. Neither class is uphol- 
stered, and neither would be considered com- 
‘ortable in America ; but after the weeks I had 
spent in a mule-litter, anything on rails seemed 
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luxurious. Our train was a mixed one,—the 
first-class compartments containing a few French 
officers, the second-class filled with Chinese coolies 
and French soldiers, while a half-dozen flat cars 
were loaded with horses and mules. A large 
Rogers locomotive from Paterson, N. J., drew 
our long train smoothly and easily, though the 
schedule was so slow and the stops so long that 
we were seven hours and a half in making a run 
of a hundred miles. 


AN AMERICAN PROJECT. 


Railway-building in South China, outside of 
French territory, began with a line from Canton 
to Hankow which was projected in 1895 by 
Senator Calvin 8S. Brice, William Barclay Parsons 
being the engineer. The usual governmental 
difficulties were encountered, but in 1902 an im- 
perial decree gave the concession to the Ameri- 
can-China Development Company. American 

















THE WEI HSIEN STATION ON THE SHANTUNG RAILWAY. 


capital will finance the road, though with some 
European aid. The company has the power, un- 
der its concession, to issue fifty-year 5 per cent. 
gold bonds to the amount of $42,500,000, the 
interest being guaranteed by the Chinese Govy- 
ernment. The main line will be 700 miles long, 
and branches will increase the total mileage to 
900. On November 15, 1903, a section 10 miles 
long, from Canton to Fatshan, was formally 
opened for traffic in the presence of the Hon. 
Francis May, colonial secretary and registrar- 
general of the Hongkong government, a large 
number of Europeans and Americans, and im- 
mense crowds of Chinese, who manifested their 
excitement by an almost incessant rattle of fire- 
crackers. The company expected to have the 
line completed to Sam-Shui, 20 miles beyond Fat- 
shan, by January 15 of this year. This is a 
branch line. The main line will run on the other 
side of the West River, and Mr. Willis E. Gray, 
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the general manager and 
chief engineer, states that 
he will build from both ends, 
at the rate of about 125 
miles a year. 

It will thus be seen that 
if these vast schemes can be 
realized there will not only 
be numerous lines running 
from the coast into the in- 
terior, but a great trunk line 
from Canton through the 
very heart of the empire to 
Peking, where other roads 
can be taken, not only to 
Manchuria and Korea, but 
to any part of Europe. 


FRENCH OPERATIONS IN 
SOUTHERN CHINA. 














In the farther south, the 
French are equally busy. 


By the Franco-Chinese convention of June 20, ' 


1895, a French company secured the right to 
construct a railroad from Lao-Kai to Yun- 
nanfu. The French had a road from Hai- 
fong, in Tongking, to Sangchow, at the Chinese 
frontier, and in 1896 they obtained from China 
a concession to extend it to Nanningfu, on the 
West. River. This privilege has since been 
enlarged so that the line will be continued to 
the treaty port of Pakhoi, on the Gulf of Tong- 
king. The French fondly dream of the time when 





A CONSTRUCTION TRAIN ON THE NEW GERMAN RAILWAY AT KRAECHOW. 


they can extend their Yunnan Railway north- 
ward till it taps and makes tributary to French 
Indo-China the vast and fertile valley of the 
upper Yangtse River. Meanwhile, the English 
talk of a line from Kowloon, opposite Hong- 
kong, to Canton, and of connecting their Burma 
Railroad, which already runs from Rangoon to 
Kunlong Ferry, with the Yangtse Valley, so that 
the enormous trade of southern interior China 
may not flow into a French port, as the French 
so ardently desire, but into an English city. 


THE RESULTANT TRANSFOR- 














MATION. 


It would be impossible to 
describe within the limits of 
an article the far-reaching 
effect upon China and the 
Chinese of this extension of 
modern railways. China is 
not only the most populous 
country in the world, but it 
occupies an enormous terri- 
tory, rich in natural re- 
sources. As I traveled 
through the land, it seemed 
to me that almost the whole 
northern part of the empire 
was composed of illimitable 
fields of wheat and millet, 
and that in the south the 
millions of paddy _ plots 
formed a rice field of con- 








THIRD-CLASS COACHES AND FREIGHT CARS ON IMPERIAL RAILWAY TRAIN, 
TONGKING, 





tinental proportions. Hidden 
away in China’s mountains, 
and underlying her bound- 





























































THE RAILWAYS OF CHINA. 


less plateaus, are immense deposits of coal and 
iron; while above any other country on the 
globe, China has the labor for the development 
of agriculture and manufacture. To make these 
resources available to the rest of the world, 
and in turn to introduce among the 426,000,000 
of the Chinese the products and inventions of 
Europe and America, is to bring about an eco- 
nomic transformation of stupendous proportions. 

Imagine, too, what changes are involved in 
the substitution of the locomotive for the coolie 
as a motive power, the freight car for the wheel- 
barrow in the shipment of produce, and the 
passenger coach for the cart and the mule-litter in 
the transportation of people. Railways will in- 
evitably inaugurate in China a new era; and 
when a new era is inaugurated for one-third of 
the human race the other two-thirds are certain 
to be affected in many ways. 


OPPOSITION TO RAILROAD-BUILDING. 


That the transformation is attended by out- 
breaks of violence is natural enough. Even 
such a people as the English and the Scotch 
were at first inimical to railroads, and it is no- 
torious that the great Stephenson had to meet 
not only ridicule, but strenuous opposition. 
Everybody knows, too, that in the United States 
stage companies and stage drivers did all they 
could to prevent the building of railroads, and 
that learned gentlemen made eloquent speeches 
which proved to the entire satisfaction of their 
authors that railways would disarrange all the 
conditions of society and business and bring un- 
told evils in their train. If the alert and pro- 
gressive Anglo-Saxon took this initial position, 
is it surprising that it should be taken with far 
greater intensity by Orientals who for uncounted 
centuries have plodded along in perfect content- 
ment, and who now find that the whole order of 

















A GERMAN LOCOMOTIVE AT SHANTUNG. 




















CHINESE VENDERS SELLING SWEETMEATS TO RAILWAY 
PASSENGERS. 


living to which they and their fathers have be- 
come adapted is being shaken to its foundation 
by the iron horse of the foreigner ? 

Nor are racial prejudices and vested interests 
the only foes which the railway has to encounter 
in China. It is the custom of the Chinese to 
bury their dead wherever a geomancer indicates 
a “lucky” place, and that place immediately be- 
comes sacred. In a land which has been so 
densely populated for thousands of years, graves 
are therefore not only innumerable but omni- 
present. In my travels in China, I was hardly 
ever out of sight of these conical mounds of the 
dead, and as a rule I could count hundreds of 
them from my shendza (litter). In such circum- 
stances, no degree of care can avoid the irrita- 
tion caused by railway-construction. The fol- 
lowing illustration, of which I wrote at the time, 
is worth repeating as a characteristic instance 
of this : 

In building the line from Tsingtau to Kiao- 
chau, a distance of 46 miles, the Germans, as 
far as practicable, ran around the places most 
thickly covered with graves. But in spite of 
this, no less than 3,000 graves had to be re- 
moved. It was impossible to settle with the in- 
dividual owners, as it was difficult in many cases 
to ascertain who they were, most of the graves 
being unmarked, and some of the families con- 
cerned having died out or moved away. More- 
over, the Oriental has no idea of time, and dearly 
loves to haggle, especially with a foreigner, whom 
he feels no compunction in swindling. So the 
railway company made its negotiations with the 
local magistrates, showing them the routes, in- 
dicating the graves that were in the way, and 
paying them an average of $3 (Mexican) for re- 
moving each grave, they to find and settle with 
the owners. This was believed to be fair, for 
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$3 is a large sum where the coin in common cir- 
culation is the copper “cash,” so small in value 
that 1,600 of them equal a gold dollar, and where 
a few dozen cash will buy a day’s food for an 
adult. But while some of the Chinese were glad 
to accept this arrangement, others were not. 
They wanted more, or they had special affection 
for the dead, or that particular spot had been 
carefully selected because it was favored by the 
spirits. Besides, the magistrates doubtless kept 
a part of the price as their share. 

In these circumstances, we should not be sur- 
prised that some of the most furiously anti- 
foreign feeling in China was in the villages 
along the line of that railroad. Why should the 
hated foreigner force his line through their 
country when the people did not want it? Of 
course, it would save time, but, as an official 
naively said, ‘“ We are not ina hurry.” So the 
villagers watched the construction with ill-con- 
cealed anger, and to-day that railroad, as well 
as most other railroads in North China, can only 
be kept open by detachments of foreign soldiers 
at all the important stations. I saw them at al- 
most every stop,—German soldiers from Tsing- 
tau to Kiao-chau, British from Tongku to Peking, 
French from Peking to Paoting-fu, etc. 


NATURE OF THE TRAFFIC. 


Nevertheless, railways in China are usually 
profitable. It is true that the opposition to the 
building of a railroad is apt- to be bitter, that 


mobs are occasionally destructive, and that loco-- 


motives and other rolling stock rapidly dete- 
riorate under native handling unless closely 
watched by foreign superintendents. But, on 
the other hand, the government is usually forced 
to pay indemnities for losses resulting from 
violence. The road, too, once built, is in time 
appreciated by the thrifty Chinese, who swallow 
their prejudices and patronize it in such enor- 
mous numbers, and ship by it such quantities of 
their produce, that the business speedily becomes 
remunerative, while the population and the re- 
sources of the country are so vast as to afford 
almost unlimited opportunity for the develop- 
ment of traffic. 

As a rule, on all the roads, the first-class com- 
partments, when there are any, have compara- 
tively few passengers, chiefly officials and for- 
eigners. The second-class cars are well filled 
with respectable-looking people, who are appar- 
ently small merchants, students, minor officials, 
etc. The third-class cars, which are usually more 


numerous, are packed with chattering peasants. 
The first-class fares are about the same as ordi- 
nary rates in the United States. The second-class 
are about half the first-class rates, and the third- 
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class are often less than the equivalent of a cent 
a mile. This is a wise adjustment in a land 
where the average man is so thrifty and so poor 
that he would not and could not pay a price 
which would be deemed moderate in America, — 
and where his scale of living makes him content 
with the rudest accommodations. 

The freight cars, during my visit, were, for 
the most part, loaded with the materials and sup- 
plies necessitated by the work of railway-con- 
struction and by the extensive rebuilding of the 
native and foreign property which had been de- 
stroyed by the Boxers. But in normal condi- 
tions the railways carry inland a large number 
of foreign manufactured articles, and in turn 
bring to the ports the wheat, rice, peanuts, ore, 
coal, pelts, silk, wool, cotton, matting, paper, 
straw braid, earthenware, sugar, tea, tobacco, 
fireworks, fruit, vegetables, and other products 
of the interior. Short hauls are the rule, thus 
far, both for passengers and freight. This is 
partly because the long-distance lines within the 
empire are not yet completed, and partly because 
the typical Chinese of the lower classes in the 
interior provinces has never been a score of 
miles away from his native village in his life, 
and has been so accustomed to regard a wheel- 
barrow trip of a dozen miles as a long journey 
that he isa little cautious, at first, in lengthening 
his radius of movement. But he soon learns, 
especially as the struggle for existence in an 
overcrowded country begets a desire to take ad- 
vantage of an opportunity to better his condition 
elsewhere. Once fairly started, he is apt to go 
far, as the numbers of Chinese in Siam, the 
Philippines, and America clearly show. The 
literary and official classes are less apt to go 
abroad, but they are more accustomed to moving 
about within the limits of the empire, as they 
must go to the central cities for their examina- 
tions, and as offices are held for such short terms 
that magistrates are frequently shifted from 
province to province. When this vast popula- 
tion of naturally industrious and commercial 
people becomes accustomed to railways and gets 
to moving freely upon them, stupendous things 
are likely to happen, both for China and for the 
world. 

And so the foreign syndicates relentlessly con- 
tinue the work of railway-construction. And 
the result will inevitably be to the advantage of 
China. <A locomotive brings intellectual and 
physical benefits, the appliances which mitigate 
the poverty and barrenness of existence and in- 
crease the ability to provide for the necessities 
and the comforts of life. We need regret only 
that these benefits are so often accompanied by 
the evils which disgrace our civilization. 





















































AN IRRIGATION WINDMILL AND RESERVOIR, GARDEN CITY, KANSAS. 


WINDMILL IRRIGATION IN KANSAS. 


BY PHILIP EASTMAN. 


a a railroad had spanned the continent 

and connected the eastern part of the 
United States with the Pacific Ocean, all travel 
between civilization on the east and California on 
the west was by way of the old Santa Fé wagon 
trail, which wound its tortuous way across the 
wind-swept plains of the “Great American 
Desert.” 

The desert was as uninviting as the Sahara. 
In 1871, when the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fé Railroad was being built from about the 
center of the country toward the Pacific, the 
builders stopped the western advance when the 
eastern edge of the desert was reached and 
turned southward at Newton, Kan. The country 
from there to Pueblo, Colo., was without habita- 
tion, except the garrison at Fort Dodge. The 
plains were given over to bands of roving Indians 
and mammoth herds of buffalo. 

The march of civilization was unchecked, 
however, by the terrors of the barren country, 
and to keep pace with the ever-advancing frontier 
line the railroad was, in a few years, built par- 
allel with the wagon trail, and the desert was 
bisected by its tracks. At first it was thought 
that the country was suited only for cattle-raising, 
and large herds of cattle foraged on the scant 
buffalo grass. Gradually the idea that the land 


might have an agricultural value took root. It 
was a comparatively short time until it was 
found that bountiful crops could be grown pro- 
vided sufficient moisture were furnished them. 
Rain was not plentiful, and the hot winds swept 
the country and scorched vegetation. Taking 
water from the Arkansas River, which has its 
source in the Rocky Mountains, was tried. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars were spent in 
building irrigation ditches, but it was found that 
the river was generally dry when water was 
needed. 

Then it was, in 1889, that windmill irrigation 
was proposed at Garden City, Kan. Wells were 
sunk and windmills were set to work pumping 
water into reservoirs. The underground water- 
supply was found to be inexhaustible. The 
wind, which before had burned and shriveled, 
was the salvation of the farms, and Garden City 
found itself in the center of an oasis. When the 
first experimental windmill irrigatien plant had 
been proved a success, others were built, and in 
a short time the country for miles around was 
dotted with windmills and reservoirs. 

As far as the eye could reach there had been 
nothing but a limitless expanse of flat, treeless 
prairie. Under irrigation, shade trees were 
started, and in a few years their roots reached 
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A SCENE IN FINNEY COUNTY, KANSAS, WHERE IRRIGATION HAS NOT BEEN TRIED. 


the underflow of water, and for them irrigation 
was no longer necessary. It was but a few 
years until the transformation had taken place. 
The town was hidden by a luxuriant growth of 
foliage ; the farms were green from early in the 
spring until fall; orchards and vineyards were 
planted, and to-day Garden City and the adjacent 
country present a sylvan scene. 

The farmers abandoned the Western idea of 
mammoth farms of hundreds of acres planted to 
but one immense crop, and turned to the older 
plan of small, well-kept farms with varied crops, 
where a failure in one of the plantings does not 
mean an entire loss. Asa result, farms of twenty- 
five acres, under good management, net their 
owners close to two thousand dollars during a 





good average year. A late frost in the spring, 
or unfavorable climatic conditions, may lessen 
the yields, but there is never a complete failure, 
for the weather that is injurious to one crop 
may be excellent for another. 

The pioneer irrigators had no one to turn to 
for advice, for no one had sunk wells, erected 
windmills, built reservoirs, and irrigated under 
just the same conditions as presented themselves 
at Garden City. The experimental stage was 
costly. Much money was spent for lumber to 
be used in building reservoirs, until it was found 
that the best and cheapest could be built with 
earth. One system now employed is to cover 
the bottoms and sides with sod, while another 
plan followed with success is to drive cattle or 
































A VINEYARD SHOWING RESULTS OF WINDMILL IRRIGATION. 






































WINDMILL IRRIGATION IN KANSAS. 











WILD HAY UNDER IRRIGATION. 


horses over the bottom until the earth is thor- 
oughly packed. In these two ways, farmers 
build their reservoirs without cost for material. 

That a good supply of water could be found 
from sixteen to twenty feet from the surface had 
been known to the stockmen of the country, but 
not until the wells were sunk and the windmills 
were set to work was it found that the supply was 
inexhaustible. The entire country along the Ar- 
kansas River for miles on either side was found 
to have an underflow of excellent water which 
amounted to almost a subterranean river. Wells 


are usually sunk to a depth of forty feet, the 
last twenty-four feet being through a sandy for- 
mation saturated with water. Although the 
river, depending for water on the snows and 
rains of the Rocky Mountains and the rains in 
the country it traverses, is totally dry many 
months in the year, partly from the fact that 
much of the water is used nearer its source for 
irrigating in Colorado by ditches, still the un- 
derflow in the Garden City district has never 
diminished. 

The wells for irrigating are built in a peculiar 








AN TRRIGATED CABBAGE FIELD. 
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manner. For the first sixteen feet they are dug 
like ordinary wells. Then the subsoil, of a quick- 
sand nature, is reached. From that depth a 
cylinder sixteen inches, or larger, in diameter 
and thickly perforated is driven downward, and 
the sand .and water that enter the cylinder 
through the perforations are pumped out and the 
cylinder is forced still further downward. As 
the country is practically flat, the reservoirs have 
to be built with embankments, to bring them 
above the natural level, in order that a fall for 
the water may be secured. 

The windmills cost from $150 to $200. There 
is no expense for power to operate them. By 
keeping them at work pumping into the reser- 
voirs when the wind is of sufficient velocity to 
furnish the necessary power, water can be stored 
for use when the wind happens to fail. The 
size of the area to be irrigated and the craps to 
be grown determines the number of windmills 
and reservoirs necessary. A windmill in an 
ordinary wind will fill a reservoir 75 by 150 feet 
and 6 feet deep in two days and nights. One. 
windmill and one reservoir will supply sufficient 
water to irrigate from ten to twenty acres. 

The farmer who adopts irrigation is forced to 
learn some of the rudimentary principles of sur- 
veying, in order to build his reservoir and run 
his ditches so that water can be carried to all 
parts of the farm. The water is carried from 
the reservoir in main ditches leading to the differ- 
ent fields). From the main ditch, smaller ones 
carry the water between the rows of trees or 
vegetables, except when fields, such as alfalfa hay 
fields, are to be watered by the flooding system. 

Different crops were tried until those best 

















A WAGON-LOAD OF MELONS, TOMATOES, AND CUCUMBERS, 
GROWN UNDER IRRIGATION AND PICKED IN DECEMBER. 


adapted to the soil and climate were found. 
One of the most successful is sweet potatoes. 
An acre well watered and tended will bring 
large profits. Ina short time after planting, the 
vines form a mass that completely covers the 
ground. The yield for a good average year 
is 200 bushels an acre. Under irrigation, the 
sandy loam yields mammoth crops of onions, 
an acre producing 150 bushels. Cabbages are 
raised by the thousands, an acre producing 6,000 
heads and upward, weighing from five to six 
pounds each. Some of the largest cabbage crops 

have been sold for from $600 to $700 an acre. 
Sugar beets will not do well in the Garden 
City district unless irrigated, but with water 
they produce thirty tons to the acre. An acre 
of melons has, in one season, produced a crop 
that sold for $140. An eighth of an acre of 
strawberry plants has a 








SEEDLING PEACHES. 
(The peaches are twice as large as the silver dollar shown on the left of the picture.) 





credit of $92. Alfalfa hay, 
under windmill irrigation, 
is mown four times a year, 
and yields a total of from six 
to eight tons peracre. Celery 
was found to be well adapted 
to the soil. A crop raised 
on a tract of ground 7 x 170 
feet, containing 3,500 plants, 
netted a profit to the grower 
of $75. 

Windmill irrigation was 
responsible for orchards 
springing up in the country 
where no trees grew natu- 
rally. Cherry trees, 70 to thie 
acre, yield annually from a 
bushel to a bushel and a half 
per tree. Plums yield as 
high as 600 bushels from an 
acre of 60 trees. An apple 
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WINDMILL IRRIGATION IN KANSAS. 


orchard of seven acres, containing 350 trees, has 
yielded over 1,700 bushels at a picking. Or- 
chards have been injured by the weight of the 
apples breaking the branches of the trees. The 
vineyards, with their luxuriant growth, also be- 
speak the wonders of windmill irrigation. 

At the county fairs, the results of windmill 
irrigation are shown by the individual exhibits 
of grains, vegetables, and small fruits grown by 
the irrigators. These displays show the varied 
crops grown on the small farms. 

The irrigation reservoirs brought luxuries to 
the prairie farmers that were unthought of when 
the settlers located. The reservoirs are stocked 
with German carp and other varieties, and the 
farmer living hundreds of miles from the habitat 
of fish can supply his family table from his pri- 
vate fishing preserves. Thesame reservoirs afford 
a crop of ice in the winter that can be stored 
away for summer use. The reservoirs furnish 
skating in the winter and swimming and boating 
in the summer for boys who otherwise would be 
deprived of these sports of youth. 

When the Garden City district had been made 
to yield large crops of fruit and vegetables, the 
farmers began looking for the highest prices for 
the products. There is always a wholesale mar- 
ket at Denver and Kansas City, but in either 
case there is a long distance to ship. The farm- 
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ers sought the highest retail prices, and many 
of them adopted the plan of peddling. After 
the crops are gathered, the farmers load their 
wagons with vegetables and fruits and travel 
across the country, selling from the wagon. 
Trips are made a distance of seventy-five miles, 
and at the large cattle ranches the products of 
the irrigated gardens are always in demand. 

After it had been proved at Garden City that 
windmill irrigation was a success, it spread to 
other localities in western Kansas. Water could 
not be found everywhere at so shallow a depth 
as 16 feet, and in many places wells were bored 
from 150 to 200 feet before water was reached, but 
with large windmills the water can be raised in 
sufficient quantity for irrigating. However, 
Garden City still remains the center of the dis- 
trict in which the most extensive and successful 
windmill irrigation is carried on. 

There are many people now living in the Garden 
City district who went there as pioneers a quarter 
of acentury ago, when the country was unfenced 
and the view was limited only by the horizon, 
who have witnessed the transformation wrought 
by windmill irrigation. An unknown wanderer 
is credited with having named the settlement. 
The name might have once sounded derisive, but 
now it seems that the wanderer chose a prophetic 
title when he christened Garden City. 

















A VIEW OF RESERVOIRS AND WINDMILLS. 
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MEXICAN COTTON-BOLL WEEVIL. 


HOWARD. 


(Entomologist of the United States Department of Agriculture., 


Bae approximate value of the cotton crop of 

the world is between seven hundred and 
fifty and eight hundred millions of dollars. Of 
the world’s cotton, the United States produces 
about 80 per cent., and this enormous proportion 
in the production of one of the great raw prod- 
ucts of the world’s consumption is a prominent 
factor in placing the Unitea States in her present 
position in relation to the trade balance of the 
world. Ofthe enormous amount of cotton grown 
in the United States, the State of Texas has for 
years produced, approximately, one-third. Cot- 
ton alone brings to the State of Texas over one 
hundred millions of dollars annually, and when 
the price of the staple reaches the high figure 
of fourteen cents per pound, which it has reached 
within the past few weeks, the value of a good 
cotton crop to the State would surpass two hun- 
dred millions. With a good crop, however, the 
price is naturally much lower ; but even in the 
depressed times of a few years back, when five 
cents per pound was all that the grower could 
get, cotton still remained the great crop of the 
State, and the great crop of many of the other 
Southern States. 


ECONOMIC IMPORTANCE OF THE PEST. 


One of the prime reasons for the present high 
price of cotton, aside from the clever manipula- 
tions of the market, has been not an unprece- 
dentedly small crop so much as a rather well- 
founded fear of enormous damage by an insect 
which for the past few years has caused an 
annual loss to the State of Texas exceeding ten 
millions of dollars in actual cotton destroyed, 
and an annual loss of possibly one hundred mil- 
lions in the effect of this destruction upon in- 
dustries depending upon or connected with the 
cotton crop. 

The insect in question has spread over practi- 
cally the whole cotton-growing section of Texas, 
and is just about to enter Louisiana on the east 
and the Indian Territory on the north. Indi- 
rectly, the loss has not fallen upon the State of 
Texas alone, even at this early date. The high 
price of cotton has affected the rest of the coun- 
try, and, in fact, the rest of the world ; cotton 
mills have shut down, employees by the thou- 
sands have been thrown out of work, cotton 
manufactories of other countries have become 


involved, and the far-seeing statesmen of other 
countries have for some time been using every 
endeavor to further the production of cotton in 
their own territories. Engiand has been making 
an effort to grow cotton on a constantly increas- 
ing scale in several of her colonies. She is, by 
means of her great irrigation plans, vastly in- 
creasing the possibilities of cotton-production in 
Egypt, over which she exercises a virtual pro- 
tectorate. Germany in East Africa and Russia 
in Transcaspia are also working in this same di- 
rection. Expert representatives of these nations 
have visited the United States and have made 
close studies of our methods, and American ex- 
perts have been offered large salaries to go abroad. 

The present situation, therefore, is not an en- 
couraging one. The United States, however, 
will not lose her supremacy in this direction 
without her customary strong fight, and Con- 
gress, at its present session, has already appro- 
priated some hundreds of thousands of dollars 
to enable the Department of Agriculture to carry 
on work which shall not only look toward meth- 
ods for controlling the multiplication and spread 
of the cotton-boll weevil, but also the damage 
done by other cotton insects and the diseases of 
the plant, and also scientific work in plant-breed- 
ing, in the hope of producing new rapidly matur- 
ing varieties of cotton which from the fact of 
quick growth and early fruiting will enable 
planters to secure the crop, each year, in advance 
of the time of greatest abundance of the weevils. 
Under this appropriation, the whole cotton situa- 
tion will be handled, and not only the cotton 
situation, but the agricultural conditions pre- 
vailing in cotton-growing regions. 


WHAT THE INSECT REALLY IS. 


The insect which has brought about this al- 
most world-wide condition of alarm and uncer- 
tainty is an insignificant creature in itself. It 
is a small beetle, little over a quarter of an inch 
in length, gray in color, and with a long beak. 
It belongs to a group of weevils which breed in 
pods and seeds and stalks of plants, and is 
known scientifically as Anthonomus grandis. Its 
natural home is in tropical America, and it is 
found through Mexico and Central America, 
and in Cuba, and probably also in northern 
South America. It is one of two or three trop- 
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THE MEXICAN COTTON-BOLL WEEVIL. 





THE COTTON-BOLL WEEVIL. 
(Greatly enlarged.) 


ical insects which have shown themselves able 
to multiply and spread within the limits of the 
United States. This in itself is an unusual fact, 
since most of our important insect pests of first- 
class importance have come to us from Europe. 


ITS RAVAGES IN TEXAS. 


The cotton-boll weevil feeds only upon the 
cotton plant. In portions of Mexico, it had 
caused the abandonment of cotton-culture prior 
to 1890. About 1891 or 1892, it crossed the 
Rio Grande from the vicinity of Matamoras and 
settled in the cotton fields about Brownsville, 
Texas. Cotton was not an important crop at 
this place, and the ravages of the weevil were 
not soon reported. The little town is well iso- 
iated from the main cotton-producing portion of 
the State by a very large area of grazing land ; 
but soon cotton was carried, to be ginned, over- 
land to Alice, in Nueces County, and from Alice 
north there spreads a practically continuous re- 
gion of cotton-cultivation, so that the insect 
spread year by year, carried in the cotton to 
the gins, and flying in the autumn, aided by 
the prevalent south winds. Its rate of spread 
toward the north and the east was from fifty to 
seventy-five miles each year, and at the close of 
the season of 1903 it had practically reached the 
nothern border of the State, and had in two in- 
Stances, at least, crossed the Louisiana border 
on the northeast. 

The attention of the Department of A gricul- 
ture was first called to this insect early in 1894, 
and an expert was sent to Brownsville to con- 
duct an investigation. It had previously been 
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known to the department as a Mexican cotton 
insect, through the receipt of specimens from 
one of its botanical explorers, Dr. Edward Pal- 
mer. By 1896, when the insect was still con- 
fined to the southern portion of the cotton belt 
in Texas, the Division of Entomology of the de- 
partment had already fully studied the life-his- 
tory of the insect and was familiar with its 
habits. It had also pointed out certain meas- 
ures for relief which form the basis of the most 
advanced treatment of to-day. _The division 
urged upon the State of Texas the passage of a 
State law which should compel planters in the 
infested district to cut down the crop in Octo- 
ber or early November, after the bulk of the 
staple had been gathered, and to destroy the 
stalks. Had such a law been enforced at that 
time, it is safe to say that the loss would have 
been so insignificant that the State could easily 
have afforded to pay individual planters the 
small sum that would have been needed to com- 
pensate them for the loss of the late autumn 
and early winter pickings, and the spread of 
the weevil would have been stopped. The then 
governor of the State, Mr. Culberson, was ad- 
vised of this fact, and favored the passage of 
such a bill, but the prospective danger was not 
realized by the Legislature, and no such law 
was enacted. The Division of Entomology con- 
tinued its investigations year by year, followed 
the spread of the insect with anxiety, and pub- 
lished circulars and maps for the information 
of planters. 


WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


In 1898, the Texas Legislature, at last realiz- 
ing the danger that threatened the most im- 
portant agricultural industry of the State, made 
provision for the appointment of a State ento- 
mologist and for a thorough investigation. The 
appointee, Prof. F. W. Mally, was a skilled en- 
tomologist, and one in whom the United States 
Department of Agriculture had confidence. So 
the department withdrew temporarily from the 
field, while offering Professor Mally any assist- 
ance in its power. Professor Mally conducted 
careful investigations, made some new recom- 
mendations, published a bulletin which was 
widely circulated throughout the State, and 
which no doubt did great good in posting plant- 
ers as to the history of the insect and the best 
remedies, but the weevil still spread. In 1901, 
the United States Department of Agriculture 
again began work at the direction of Congress, 
and during the past three years, with constantly 
increasing appropriations, has been able to do a 
great deal of effective work. Every possible 
remedial suggestion has been tested, experts 
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THE LARVA OF COTTON-BOLL WEEVIL INJURING 
A “SQUARE.” 


have been kept in the field in different portions 
of the State from March until December, an ex- 
perimental laboratory has been established at 
Victoria, and large demonstration plots, during 
the past year, have been conducted at seven 
points within the State. Search for efficient 
natural enemies of the boll weevil has been con- 
ducted all through Mexico and in Central Amer- 
ica, as well as in Cuba. No effective parasite 
or other natural enemy has been discovered. 

It has been found to be impossible to poison 
the weevil in the field. It is a hard-shelled, 
tough little creature, very resistant to the action 
of contact poisons, and in an extraordinary de- 
gree resistant to internal poisons such as arsenic 
in its different forms. Its larva lives hidden 
within the “square,” or boll, where poisons cannot 
reach it. It seems, therefore, that hope in poisons 
must practically be abandoned, although experi- 
mentation still continues. Mechanical means of 
fighting the weevils, such as machines for knock- 
ing thm from the plants and collecting them 
from the ground, or collecting fallen squares 
conta‘ning the larve from the ground, have been 
tried in considerable variety, and, so far, have 
failed, from the most practical and economic 
standpoint. 


THE WEEVIL’S LIFE-HISTORY AND HABITS. 


The investigators have come, however, to rely 
upon certain variations in cultural methods 
which have given fairly good success. These 
methods are dependent upon an intimate knowl- 
edge of the life-history and habits of the insect. 
The adult weevil hibernates. It hides itself in 
old cornstalks left standing in the fields, as is 
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the universal custom throughout the South ; in 
old cotton stalks, in clumps of grasses, under the 
bark of trees and old logs, and abundantly along 
the margins of woods adjoining cotton fields ; 
and, in fact, in all sheltered locations near the 
fields. Althougha tropical insect, it is resistant 
to-cold in a marvelous degree ; but a very large 
proportion of the weevils which seek hibernating 
quarters perish before spring, either by the ac- 
tion of the cold or through destruction by birds, 
orin other ways. Therefore, when spring comes, 
the great army of weevils which existed in the 
autumn has become enormously reduced. When 
the first “squares” form upon the plant, however, 
they are in evidence, and immediately begin to 
lay their eggs. They first attack the square, or 
flower, and the young grub hatching from the 
egg destroys the essential parts of the square, 
which usually falls to the ground. 

When the grub, or larva, has reached full size, 
it transforms to the pupal condition without 
changing its location, and the adult weevil 
emerges soon afterward. Later generations of 
the weevil attack the young bolls, puncturing 
them with their beaks, laying the eggs in the 
punctures, and the young grubs, penetrating to 
the interior, are completely inclosed, and there 
remain until full-grown, transforming to pupa, 
and the adults issue through holes which they 
make, and which permit moisture to enter and 
decay to destroy such of the contents of the bolls 
as have not already been eaten by the grubs. 
This life-round continues for generation after 
generation, and even the large, hard bolls are 
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A COTTON-BOLL WITH FEEDING-HOLES OF WEEVIL, AND 
BEARING THREE SPECIMENS OF THE BUG. 


attacked and their contents destroyed. The 
rapidity of growth is surprising. In midsum- 
mer a whole generation may be developed in two 
weeks. The insect, thus multiplying in geomet- 
rical ratio from spring until fall, soon becomes 
an army increasing with constantly greater ra- 
pidity, until by the end of October, in badly in- 
fested regions, there are weevils for every boll 
of cotton in the fields. 


ADVANTAGES OF AN EARLY CROP. 


It has long been the custom in Texas to plant 
native seed, to cultivate the crop but slightly, to 
plant the rows rather close together, and to pick 
gradually as labor could be secured. Frequently, 
the entire crop was not harvested until long 
after Christmas, and in some places the bulk of 
the picking was carried on after the middle of 
October. As just shown, by that time the wee- 
vils have become so abundant as to offer little 
chance of a crop. The plan now adopted is to 
plant northern seed, which, through its habitua- 
tion to a shofter summer, produces a more rap- 
idly developing plant. This northern seed is 
planted as early as possible, and in rows consid- 


erably wider apart than has been the custom, - 


since the weevil loves shade. The cultivation is 
increased, if not thought too expensive, by the 
planters, and the result is that the plant matures 
very rapidly, and a good crop is picked by 
October, before the increasing army of wee- 
vils has reached anything like its maximum. 
Then, with this crop assured, the cotton is plowed 
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up and burned, thus destroying thousands of 
larve and pupe in the bolls, and reducing the 
number of possible hibernating weevils to an 
enormous extent. If the same land is put under 
cultivation the following year, the crop will 
stand a much better chance, since the starting 
group of weevils will be much less numerous. 

It has been very difficult to get Texas planters 
to adopt this method, but gradually one after 
another of the more progressive men have taken 
it up, and it has met with considerable success. 
Under the direction of the Division of Entomol- 
ogy, large demonstration plots of cotton were 
cultivated by this method during the summer of 
1903 in different parts of Texas. The result 
was that it was conclusively shown that a profit- 
able crop of cotton can be grown in this way in 
localities where the weevil, under old conditions, 
destroys nine-tenths of the normal product. 


PREVENTIVE MEASURES IN SOUTHERN STATES. 


As stated above, the weevil crossed into 
Louisiana late in the season of 1903. Louisiana, 
in November, called an emergency session of her 
Legislature, which passed a bill establishing a 
commission with power to handle such isolat- 
ed appearances. Georgia, Alabama, and North 
Carolina are also protected by similar laws, and. 
have quarantined against Texas cottonseed and 
other products in which the weevil may acci- 
dentally be introduced. An outbreak of the 
weevil during the summer of 1903 on the grounds 
of the agricultural experiment station at Audu- 
bon Park was promptly checked, and the weevil 
was exterminated at that point by the station 
authorities. 

From the present outlook, it seems practically 
certain that the weevil will spread to all por- 
tions of the United States where cotton can be 
grown. Estimating the value of the cotton crop 
of the United States at five hundred millions of 
dollars, and the damage done by the weevil, 
after it has become thoroughly established in 
any given locality, at one-half the crop, there is 
a prospective damage of two hundred and fifty 
millions of dollars annually, provided no reme- 
dial work is done. That such a loss, however, 
will never come about is the strong belief of 
the writer. The confidence expressed in the 
Department of Agriculture in the editorial col- 
umns of the last number of the Review or RE- 
views is well founded, and it seems certain that 
although the problem confronting the country 
is one of the greatest ever known in the field of 
economic entomology, the outcome will indicate 
once more the value of the work of the depart- 
ment. 
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REMAKING THE 


BRITISH ARMY. 


BY W. T. 


HE three most notable men in the British 
Empire at the dawn of the new year are 

not, as some might imagine, his Majesty the 
King, Lord Rosebery, and Mr. Chamberlain. 
Notable they are, each in his own way. The 
King is at the beginning of his career. Every 
king is notable, if only because of the throne 
he sits on. But Edward VII. is becoming nota- 
ble for something else beyond his exalted sta- 
tion. He is justifying the confidence often ex- 
pressed by Lord Knollys in the days when our 
present sovereign was only Prince of Wales, 
and an overshadowed prince at that. Since his 
accession, he has steadily progressed, not in 
mere popularity, for he was always popular, but 
in the sincere regard which capacity and _ reso- 
lution extort from men of affairs. The King 
has shown aptitudes which may, if his life is 
prolonged, make him one of the greatest of Eng- 
lish monarchs. He is not a genius. But he has 
shrewd sense, good judgment, and a deep sense 
of his royal responsibility. He has done some 
notable things already. His influence was exert- 
ed wisely, and quietly, but persistently, in favor 
of the termination of the war in South Africa. 
When it was over, it was employed judiciously 
and promptly in an endeavor to do what per- 
sonal kindliness and frank, straightforward 
speech could do to remove from the minds of 
the Boer generals the bitter memories of the 
struggle in which they had played the heroic part. 
In Continental politics, he has played wisely 
and well the useful réle of a commis voyageur of 
peace. His tour, last Easter, through Europe 
did good, and only good, wherever he went. 
His tact, his bonhomie, his kindly bearing, did 
much to remove the unpleasant impression often 
left on our Continental neighbors by the ill 
manners, arrogance, and unsympathetic morgue 
of his subjects. But perhaps the most signifi- 
cant exercise of his authority has been the per- 
sonal share which he has taken in inducing his 
ministers to take active and decisive measures 
to cope with the frightful mess in which the 
war in South Africa left the British army. But 


of all this the nation knows little or nothing. 
The merit of the King is discreetly veiled. 
What he has done, or is doing, properly goes to 
the credit of his advisers. 


This is perhaps less 





STEAD. 


unfair than it seems at first sight. For mon- 
archs so often are credited with the sagacity of 
their advisers that it is only just that sometimes 
their ministers should profit by the wisdom of 
their sovereign. 

Mr. Chamberlain is as notable as a rocket is 
brilliant when it bursts in coruscating splendor 
over the heads of a wondering multitude. It 
is splendid and dazzling, no doubt. But it is 
the end of the rocket. Lord Rosebery is nota- 
ble enough in another way. He is the notabil- 
ity of infinite potentialities. He is the paulo- 
post futurum of modern statesmen—the great 
to-be-about-to-be of our time. But the great 
demagogue who is lighting his way to his own 
political sepulchre by the lurid displays of pro- 
tectionist pyrotechnics, and the ex-premier, of 
whom everything is hoped and to whom every- 
thing is forgiven, are of less importance to the 
empire,—are, in the strict sense of the word, 
less notable at the present moment,—than the 
three men whose careers form the subject of 
this article. For to these three has been de- 
puted the herculean task of cleansing the Augean 
stable of the war office. It is to them to whom 
we have to look as our only hope of profiting 
by the lessons of the late war. It depends upon 
them, and upon them almost alone, whether the 
two hundred and thirty million pounds spent in 
demonstrating the hopeless ineffectiveness of 
our military system is to be utterly wasted or 
whether we shall be able to obtain as some 
slight return for this gigantic outlay an army 
adequate to the needs of the empire which will 
not be a ruinous burden to the taxpayer. The 
three men must be taken together. Civilian, 
soldier, and sailorman, they are trio juncta in 
uno, Charged with one of the most responsible 
tasks ever imposed by Britain upon the most 
trusted of her sons. 

For the report of the War Commission proved 
to all the world what had before its investiga- 
tion been known only to a comparatively few,— 
that the British army as an organization had 
hopelessly broken down. The fact that after 
nearly three years’ fighting we had by sheer 
force of numbers, —450,000 Britons against 
70,000 Boers,—succeeded in compelling the de- 
cimated remnant of our foes to yield an enforced 






































assent to the annexation of their devastated 
country sufficed to conceal from the eyes of the 
unreflecting crowd the terribly tragic signifi- 
cance of the lessons of the war. There is no 
need to enter into detail. The War Commission 
reported that the army had broken down in our 
hands. And from that moment it became a 
matter of urgent national and imperial necessity 
to devise some method whereby a new and more 
efficient force could be created out of the ruins 
of the old system. The South African war was 
to the war office what the loss of Sebastopol 
was to the autocratic régime of Nicholas the 
First. The report of the War Commission is 
its epitaph. It depends upon Lord Esher, Gen- 
eral Clarke, and Admiral Fisher, more than upon 
any other living men, whether a new, more 
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democratic, and more efficient system is to come 
into being. 


I.—LORD ESHER. 


The head of this small but extremely impor- 
tant commission is a peer who, so far as I know, 
has never made a speech in the House of Lords. 
He has never been caricatured in a popular 
newspaper ; and although he has been a con- 
spicuous figure at the two greatest pageants of 
our time, would probably not be recognized on 
any platform in the three kingdoms. It is near- 
ly twenty years since Reginald Brett, now Lord 
Esher, sat as a Liberal member for Falmouth in 
the great Gladstone Parliament of 1880. He 
has written only two little books, “ Footprints 
of Statesmen” and “ The 
Yoke of Empire,” which 











have found readers few 
but fit. At present, no 
one exactly knows to 
which political party he 
belongs. He has no po- 
litical aspirations. Yet, 
as one who made his ac- 
quaintance but recently 
remarked, with an air of 
genuine astonishment, 
“What I cannot under- 
stand is why that man has 
never been prime minis- 
ter!” He is the great 
dark horse of English 
public life. 

When I first had the 
privilege of making his 
acquaintance, Lord Esher, 
then the Hon. Reginald 
Brett, was the private sec- 
retary of the Duke of Dev- 
onshire, then better known 
as the Marquis of Harting- 
ton, secretary of war. In 
that capacity, Lord Esher 
had the advantage of serv- 
ing in the most intimate 
relations with the great 
Whig chief, and of becom- 
ing personally familiar 
with all the ins and outs 
of the war office. He was 
there during the whole se- 
ries of Egyptian cam- 
paigns, which culminated 
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(Head of the new British army commission.) 


in the scuttle from the 
Sudan when the mena- 
cing specter of the Rus- 
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sian Colossus fell athwart the frontier of Af- 
ghanistan. Few of the generals and high-placed 
functionaries of Pall Mall twenty years ago 
dreamed that the pleasant-spoken private secre- 
tary of the war secretary would in 1904 be se- 
lected, from all other men, for the supreme re- 
sponsibility of remodeling the war office. In 
those days, “Reggie Brett” was regarded as 
being a petit maitre, a dilettante in politics, slightly 
epicurean in his tastes. He kept a racing stud, 
moved in the best society, and was accused by 
his enemies of not being proof against the temp- 
tation of indulging in political intrigue. 

When his father accepted a peerage, the cer- 
tainty of ultimate exile to the House of Lords 
combined with the adoption of home rule by 
Mr. Gladstone to wean Mr. Brett from all taste 
for a political career. For some years he lived 
in comparative retirement in his charming house 
in Windsor Forest, surrounded by his books, 
his flowers, and his family, breeding a few race 
horses, and entertaining his friends. He seemed 
dead to political ambition. His friends, and 
they alone, knew how ardent a patriotic fire 
glowed behind the bars of his privacy, and they 
lamented the obstinacy with which he turned a 
deaf ear to all their representations. It was not 
till 1895, to the great surprise and delight of 
those who had grudged to Orchardlea the mo- 
nopoly of talents which were meant for man- 
kind, that he emerged from his retreat and be- 
came secretary to his majesty’s office of works 
under Mr. Akers Douglas, then first com- 
missioner, now home secretary. The office of 
works had a great deal to do at that time. 
More public buildings were being put up than 
for fifty years before, and the prospect of work 
on a grand scale tempted the recluse of Windsor 
Forest to return to the familiar arena of public 
work. As secretary, Lord Esher achieved an 
almost phenomenal success. He reformed the 
office of works to the complete satisfaction of 
his chief and of the public, and dispatched the 
business of the office with such ease and ex- 
pedition that the unprecedented pressure of 
work was never felt. Such work as his is 
known only to the few. But by those few it 
was so well known and so much appreciated 
that he was urgently pressed to accept the post 
of permanent under-secretary in two of the most 
important departments of the administration of 
the empire. He refused them both. For Lord 
Esher is a man at whose door ministers, and 
sometimes even sovereigns, sue in vain. 

In 1902, Lord Esher resigned the secretary- 
ship of the board of works, but as he had been 
appointed deputy-governor of Windsor Castle, 
and was intrusted with the task of arranging 
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all the papers of the late Queen, his connection 
with the court continued unbroken. But it was 
not until the end of 1902 that he was afforded 
an opportunity of proving before the world that 
he possessed capacities the existence of which 
had long been known to those with whom he 
had worked in the service of the state. The 
hideous fiasco of the South African war lay 
like a nightmare upon the public mind. The 
ministers primarily responsible for a concatena- 
tion of disasters almost unparalleled in our his- 
tory were bent upon hushing it up. Lord Salis- 
bury saw no reason for an inquiry into the 
preparations for the war. Ministers had, how- 
ever, evaded parliamentary debate by promising 
inquiry, much as Dick Swiveller settled his debts 
by accepting a bill. But bills become due, and 
ministers reluctantly were compelled to grant an 
inquiry which they would gladly have shirked. 
When the Royal Commission was constituted, 
few who ran over the list of the names of its 
members realized how searching would be its 
investigation, how unsparing would be its ex- 
amination, how ruthless its exposure of the utter 
breakdown of the war office. Even those who 
ventured to hope that the commission would do 
its best did not realize that in Lord Elgin, Lord 
Esher, and Sir Taubman Goldie the empire had 
fortunately secured the services of three men 
who were of all others the best qualified for 
probing the matter to the depth. They were, 
indeed, ruthless, relentless, and remorseless. 
When the inquiry began, and they refused to 
admit reporters, a wail of discontent arose from 
men who ought to have known better. For it 
was evident that if the truth had to be brought 
out, the witnesses would speak much more freely 
behind closed doors than if every word they 
said were to be reported next day in all the 
newspapers. Undeterred by the clamor of the 
press—which, oddly enough, has taken little 
pains since the report appeared to summarize the 
evidence taken by the commission—the com- 
missioners prosecuted their inquiry with weari- 
less pertinacity. They had all the culprits be- 
fore them, with two great exceptions—and they 
spared none of them. Why Mr. Chamberlain 
and Lord Milner were not placed in the witness- 
box has never yet been explained. With these 
exceptions, any one else who was incriminated 
was subjected to drastic cross-examination. The 


bowdlerized evidence published with the report 
is sufficient testimony to the severity of the or- 
deal through which the generals and the officials 
were passed. 

At last, when the evidence was complete, the 


commissioners drew up one of the most dras- 
The 


tic reports ever presented to Parliament. 
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studied moderation of its terms only brought 
into clearer relief the scathing severity of its 
conclusions. But after having set forth the 
facts in plain and fuil light of day, the commis- 
sioners stopped, It was left to Lord Esher and 
Sir George Taubman Goldie to make the only 
recommendation for a reconstruction of our 
military system that fell from any of the com- 
missioners. 

Lord Esher, in a note appended to the report, 
set forth forth in clear, succinct language his 
reasons for proposing to remodel the administra- 
tion of the army upon the model of the admin- 
istration which has succeeded so well in the 
navy. With this note, Sir George Taubman 
Goldie concurred. For some time after the 
publication of the report, with its accompanying 
notes, it seemed as if nothing would be done. 
Possibly nothing might have been done if it 
had not been for two factors. The first and 
the most important was the decision of the 
King ; the second, which was only coincident 
and convenient, was the reconstruction of the 
cabinet necessitated by the departure of Mr. 
Chamberlain to stump the country in the cause 
of protection. These two elements in the situa- 
tion combined to give Mr, Balfour a chance of 
which he was not slow to avail himself. The 
hopeless and impracticable Mr. Brodrick was 
shelved by transfer to the India office. Mr. 
Arnold Forster was made secretary of war after 
the post had been urgently pressed—and pressed 
in vain—upon Lord Esher; and Lord Esher, 
Sir George Clarke, and Admiral Fisher were 
appointed as a kind of omnipotent triumvirate 
to advise as to the creation of a board for the 
administrative business of the war office, and as 
to the consequential changes thereby involved. 

It is curious how history repeats itself. In 
1884, the nation was almost in despair about 
the condition of the navy. In that year, Mr. 
Arnold Forster, not, as now, a secretary of state, 
but only a private person—not even a private 
member of Parliament—induced me to undertake 
the inquiry into the deficiency of our navy which 
led to the publication of “The Truth About the 
Navy” and its coaling stations in the columns 
of the Pall Mall Gazette. The reconstruction of 
the British navy dates from that year. But it 
has never hitherto been made known that the 
two men who of all others were most helpful in 
the compilation of that memorable exposition of 
our naval deficiencies were no other than two of 
the men who are now named members of the 
commission for the reform of the war office. 
Without the assistance of Captain Fisher, of the 
Excellent, and of the Hon. Reginald Brett, the 
private secretary of the secretary of state for 




















SIR GEORGE CLARKE, 


war, “The Truth About the Navy” could never 
have been written, 


II.—SIR GEORGE CLARKE, 





“Ad d professional soldier ” was the un- 
complimentary phrase by which a soldier of the 
other sort described the military member of the 
commission of three which is to exercise the 
powers of the Council of Ten in Venice over 
the war office. 

The phrase has this much truth in it: Sir 
George Clarke is a soldier, and a soldier who 
followed his profession as eminent lawyers and 
doctors and engineers follow theirs, He has 
lived in it, and for it, and has regarded it as the 
serious business of his life. To him, it has never 
been bad form to “talk shop,” which, being in- 
terpreted, means to discuss the problems of his 
profession with fellow-students of the art and 
theory of war. He is not a feather-bed soldier, 
for he has been to the wars. Still less is he the 
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curled darling of plutocratic drawing - rooms, 
whose pets drive in hansom cabs to the parade- 
ground and absent themselves from the military 
maneuvers in order to shoot grouse. The army, 
which to many officers is a mere springboard 
from which the rich man’s son can mount into 
good society and obtain a handle to his name, 
has been to Sir George Clarke, from his boy- 
hood up, a serious calling, worthy to be prose- 
cuted with all his might. That is why it is so 
good and hopeful a thing for the empire that he 
has been recalled from the governorship of Vic- 
toria and appointed military member of the fa- 
mous junta. 

Sir George Sydenham Clarke was born in 
1848, the year of the great revolutionary over- 
turn in Europe, on July 4—the anniversary of 
the declaration of American independence. He 
was the son of the Rev. W. J. Clarke, of Folke- 
stone. Educated at Haileybury and at Wimble- 
don, he first made his mark when he entered the 
Royal Military Academy. In “ Who’s Who” it 
is stated somewhat enigmatically that he passed 
first into and first out of the Royal Military Col- 
lege. Entering the Royal Engineers when twen- 
ty years old, he received a staff appointment at 
the Royal Engineering College, at Cooper’s Hill, 
in 1871, where he remained, doing good work 
and winning an excellent reputation among his 
pupils and his colleagues, until 1880. He used 
his pen freely, wrote upon such technical sub- 
jects as practical geometry and engineering draw- 
ing, the principles of graphic statics, and fortifi- 
cations past, present, and future. He found time, 
in the midst of his more arduous avocations, to 
marry a general’s daughter, and to amuse him- 
self with the study of music and painting. 

When the Egyptian war broke out, in 1882, he 
went with Lord Wolseley to the land of the 
Pharaohs, and when three years later Lord 
Wolseley returned to endeavor to rescue Gen. 
eral Gordon, he accompanied him to the Sudan. 
In both these expeditions he distinguished him- 
self sufficiently to be appointed assistant political 
officer and head of the Intelligence Department 
at Suakin, where he took part in various fights, 
which led to his being honorably mentioned in 
dispatches. 

It was after his return from Egypt that he 
became a kind of man-of-all-work and general 
special high commissioner of the war office. He 
was sent here and there and everywhere, 
wherever important work had to be done. His 
list of missions include “special duty” in Swe- 
den, Berlin, Paris, Linz, Belgium, Bucharest, 
the United States, Halifax (Nova Scotia), and 
Magdeburg. Even more notable than his special- 
duty missions were his secretaryships. The 


secretary of a great departmental or royal com- 
mission is usually a much more important man 
than the president. He is usually the soul of 
the inquiry. He prepares everything in advance, 
and elaborates everything for the report when 
the inquiry is over. Sir George Clarke was the 
secretary of Lord Hartington’s commission on 
army and navy administration, in 1893. He took 
a leading hand in framing the recommendations 
of that committee, and acquitted himself with 
such satisfaction that he was five years later ap- 
pointed secretary of the Colonial Defense Com- 
mittee, for his services in which capacity he was 
rewarded by the K.C.M.G. He was then super- 
intendent of the royal carriage department at 
Woolwich. 

When the South African war revealed the 
weakness of our system of administration, he 
was one of the first to be appointed to what is 
known as the Dawkins Committee on the War 
Office. He won golden opinions from the head 
of that commission, and showed a mastery of 
detail and a grasp of principle which marked 
him out to all with a discerning eye as the man 
of all others who would be called upon should 
ministers ever be compelled to take the question 
of army reform seriously in hand. 

Whether there was a foreboding of this in 
high places and a desire to avert the inevitable, 
is not known ; - but in October, 1901, to the sur- 
prise of many and the regret of all who had 
anticipated his employment nearer home, Sir 


_ George was suddenly whisked off to act as gov- 


ernor of the self-governing colony of Victoria. 
No one knew more about the colonies than Sir 
George Clarke, whose great work on imperial 
defense has almost become a text-book ; but 
most people agreed with Lieutenant-General 
Sankey in frankly regretting Sir George’s ban- 
ishment to the Antipodes when he was so ur. 
gently needed nearer home. It is useless, how- 
ever, against the fates to strive ; and when the 
crisis became acute, Sir George Clarke had to 
be brought back from Victoria as hurriedly as 
he had been dispatched thither. And at Christ- 
mas he arrived to take his place in the council 
of three. 


III—ADMIRAL SIR JOHN FISHER. 


Forty-nine years ago, a little lad of twelve 
was admitted to the navy on board Nelson’s old 
flagship Victory. He passed an examination in 
the rule of three, and drank a glass of sherry 
with the officers. His name was duly entered 
in a book that is still extant in Portsmouth. 

The naval career of Admiral Sir John Fisher 
had begun. He was the last midshipman re- 
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ceived into the service by Admiral Sir William 
Parker, whose chief title to fame lies in the fact, 
duly recorded upon his tombstone at Winchfield, 
that he was the last of Nelson’s captains. 

By a curious coincidence, this boy, who en- 
tered the navy in 1854, was flying his flag as 
admiral commanding-in-chief at Portsmouth 
dockyard when it was decided by the powers 
that be to lay up the Victory, and to destroy, ap- 
parently from pure wantonness, the most famous 
naval relic of the glories of the British navy. 
Fortunately, his majesty intervened in time to 
prevent this outrage upon the national senti- 
ment of the country, and the Victory was saved. 

Eighteen years ago, when I began my inves- 
tigations into the state of the navy, I was told 
by those who knew the service from the top to 
the bottom that I would find no abler officer 
afloat or ashore than one Captain Fisher, who 
had commanded the Jnflexible at the bombard- 
ment of Alexandria, and who was at that mo- 
ment captain of the Excellent. : 

I sought an introduction to him, which I ob- 
tained with some difficulty, for the rules of the 
service against giving any information to the 
press were very strict. When I used to go to 
Captain Fisher, like Nicodemus, at night-time, 
meeting him at wayside railway stations, I found 
him, wherever I met him, always the same,—one 
of the pleasantest, frankest, and clearest-sighted 
of men. “Fisher,” said an admiral to me in 
those days, “is the one man we have got who 
can be compared to Nelson. If Britain were in- 
volved in a great naval war, Fisher could achieve 
as great renown as that of Lord Nelson.” His 
subsequent career has fully justified the confi- 
dence expressed in him by his superior officers. 

Admiral Fisher since then has commanded 
the Mediterranean fleet, and it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that it is largely owing to the splen- 
did state of efficiency of that fleet under his 
command that the peace of Europe was main- 
tained in the critical years when the whole land 
fighting force of the empire was absorbed in 
South Africa. He is a supreme type of the 
modern naval officer at his best. Although 
sixty-two years of age, Admiral Fisher is in the 
full vigor of manhood, and as hearty a boy as 
he was in the days when he first joined the navy 
in the Crimean War. When he represented the 
navy at the conference at The Hague, where he 
did admirable service, he was known as “the 
dancing admiral.” And even now, when com- 
mander-in-chief at Portsmouth dockyard, he 
still thinks nothing of attending ten dancing 
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parties in a fortnight, takes part in every dance, 
and does not go home till 3 o’clock in the morning. 
He is brim-full of vigor, energy, and buoyant 
vitality. But for all his devotion to the dance, 
no man is a keener student, nor has any one a 
more masterly grasp of all the latest improve- 
ments in naval warfare. 

He is aman born to command, who inspires 
confidence alike in his superiors and among his 
subordinates. Nelson, as may well be imagined, 
is the god of his idolatry. He is saturated in 
every fiber with the Nelsonian tradition. He 
has served his country on almost every naval 
station, he has been a sea lord at the admiralty, 
and sooner or later will take his proper place as 
the first sea lord at Whitehall. On listening to 
his brilliant conversation, every sentence of 
which is double-shotted with wit and common 
sense, I have been constantly reminded of two 
men who, however diverse from each other and 
from him, nevertheless possess one great charac- 
teristic in common. Admiral Fisher, like Cecil 
Rhodes and General Gordon, is passionately de- 
voted to his country, and, like them, is ve- 
hemently impatient of all the mediocrities who, 
shackled in red tape, exhaust all their energy 
in the mere detail of administration, and have 
neither time nor capacity left for attending to 
the proper work of direction. Admiral Fisher 
is a holy terror to skulkers and shufflers, but he 
has an infinite faith in the capacity of education 
and discipline. ‘Give me a boy young enough,” 
he declared, “and I can make anything out of 
him.” For there is in him, as in all great 
leaders of men, an infinite faith in the latent 
potentiality of human nature. He is a born 
optimist, and contact with him kindles enthusi- 
asm even among the dullards. Few men have 
so great a gift of forcible expression ; his con- 
versation teems with apothegms. But there is 
a jovial geniality about him which makes every 
one feel at his ease. If so be that it is neces- 
sary to call in the aid of a sailorman in order to 
advise as to the best method of reforming the ad- 
ministration of the war office, no better choice 
could have been made than that of Admiral 
Fisher. 

He enjoys to an almost unprecedented extent 
the confidence of his King and of his country, 
while as for the navy, there would probably be a 
unanimous vote in the service if all sailormen 
ashore and afloat were to be asked to vote as to 
what great sea captain of our time was best 
qualified to lead the navy of Great Britain to 
victory in a great naval war. 
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TWO GREAT CONFEDERATES. 


GENERAL JOHN B. GORDON AND GENERAL JAMES LONGSTREET: 
CHARACTERIZATIONS BY A FRIEND OF BOTH. 


BY JOHN S. WISE. 


[By an interesting and significant coincidence, two old Confederate ‘‘war horses,” Gordon and Longstreet, 


passed away last month within a week of each other. 


The REVIEW OF REVIEWS is able to present the following 


sympathetic characterizations by one who knew them both well. A son of the famous Gov. Henry A. Wise, of 
Virginia, himself an ex-Confederate who became a Republican after the war, John S. Wise is peculiarly well 
fitted to outline the lives and characters of these men, who indeed mark “The End of an Era.”—EDITOR. ] 


I.—GENERAL JAMES LONGSTREET. 


™ death of General Longstreet has attract- 

ed little attention. The American people, 
engrossed in new subjects of public interest in 
which he bore no part, have, to a great extent, 
put behind them consideration of that grim, 
gigantic tragedy of forty years ago in which he 
was‘one of the foremost actors. 

He died at the age of eighty-three. Fifty- 
seven years ago, his name became familiar to the 
American people as that of one of the brilliant 
band of West Pointers whose gallantry in Mexico 
made manifest the good effects of training at 
the Military Academy. 

From 1847 until now, he has stood in public 
view, his greatest prominence having been at- 
tained as lieutenant-general in the Confederate 
service, commanding the first corps of the army 
of Lee. 

Since the war ended, his position has been 
somewhat unique both in politics and toward his 
former comrades. His controversies concerning 
the conduct of the Civil War, and his attitude 
as a Southern Republican, have kept him prom- 
inently before the public. 

Longstreet was born in South Carolina, in 
1821, accompanied a widowed mother to Ala- 
bama when he was a small boy, and in manhood 
became a resident of Georgia, of which State 
he was a citizen until the time of his death. 
Little seems to be known of his social antece- 
dents, a factor which is always more important 
in the South than in the North or the West. 

In one of his numerous articles upon the 
Civil War, he informs us who among the dis 
tinguished generals, North and South, were his 
classmates at West Point. They were the Union 
generals Pope, John Newton, Rosecrans, George 
Sykes, Abner Doubleday, and others of less 


note ; and among the Confederate generals, D 
H. Hill, McLaws, Lovell, Gustavus W. Smith, 
A. P. Stewart, and Earl Van Dorn. He also 
tells us that Stonewell Jackson came four years 
after him, and that General Lee preceded him 
by twelve years. 

When we consider how long ago all the others 
went to their rest, his name seems indeed the 
echo of a far-distant past. Yet it was, and ever 
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will remain, an heroic epoch of absorbing interest 
in our national history, and in that past he was 
“ever foremost amid the flashing of the guns.” 

A young lieutenant in the Mexican War, he 
was promoted to the rank of captain for con- 
spicuous gallantry in sundry engagements, and 
continued in the service of the United States 
until 1861, when he resigned his position as 
paymaster. He was at once appointed brigadier- 
general in the Confederate service, to command, 
at Manassas, a brigade composed of a regiment 
from North Carolina and three from Virginia. 

Longstreet’s brigade was, it is said, the best- 
drilled body of troops upon the ground when 
the first battle of Manassas was fought. His 
position was on the right of the Confederate line, 
as Beauregard expected McDowell to make the 
first attack upon his right. But the first battle 
of Manassas was not conducted upon any mili- 
tary plan theretofore known, if, indeed, there 
was any plan about it. 

Longstreet’s command was not actively en- 
gaged. His whole casualties amounted to two 
killed and twelve wounded. But, even at that 
early day, everybody, officers and soldiers, rec- 
ognized his military strength. He was pro- 
moted to be major-general, commanding a di- 
vision of Johnston’s army in the Peninsula 
campaign which followed Manassas. 

On the retreat of Johnston from Yorktown 
to Richmond, in the spring of 1862, Longstreet 
commanded his rear guard and fought the bat- 
tle of Williamsburg. Both sides claimed the 
victory ; but Johnston’s claim seems the most 
plausible, as he took some prisoners, slept on 
the battle-field, retreated at his leisure, and the 
battle greatly retarded the advance of McClel- 
lan up the Peninsula, On the Confederate side, 
the action increased the confidence of the sol- 
diers in Longstreet. 

He commanded the right wing of Johnston’s 
army at Seven Pines with marked ability ; but 
even then, in his report of the engagement, Gen- 
eral Johnston rather complained that Longstreet 
was “slow” in his attack. This criticism may 
have been deserved. The judgment of soldiers 
upon the traits of their commanding officers is, 
as a rule, correct ; and the soldiers of Lee’s army 
invariably referred to Longstreet as slow of 
movement. That did not, however, militate 
against the conviction that, if he was slow, he 
was sure; and that-his blows, when delivered, 
made up, in mass and momentum, for whatever 
they lacked in velocity. 

From that time, the star of Longstreet was in 
the ascendant. In the organization of the Army 
of Northern Virginia, and in the seven days’ 
fighting around Richmond, he commanded a divi- 
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sion composed of Pickett’s, Kemper’s, R. H. An- 
derson’s, Featherstone’s, Willcox’s, and Pryor’s 
brigades. These were among the best troops 
in Lee’s army. Their conspicuous part in the 
seven days’ fighting, in the Rappahannock, sec- 
ond Manassas, Antietam, and Fredericksburg 
campaigns need not be detailed. It is sufficient 
to say that the fame of Longstreet and his divi- 
sion was on the tongue of every enthusiastic 
Confederate. By this time, the army knew him 
as “Old Pete,” a term of endearment the origin 
of which is unknown to the writer. 

When, in October, 1862, President Davis called 
upon General Lee to recommend two names for 
promotion to the command of corps in his army, 
with the rank of lieutenant-general, Lee wrote : 
“T can confidently recommend Generals Long- 
street and Jackson in thisarmy. My opinion of 
the merits of General Jackson has been greatly 
enhanced during this expedition.” 

Thus, we see that Longstreet was named first 
by Lee, without feeling that comment upon the 
fitness of that nomination was necessary, while 
it would seem that he deemed it requisite to give 
a reason justifying his recommendation of Jack- 
son. To be promoted senior to Stonewall Jack- 
son as late as the autumn of 1862 was an honor 
indeed. Longstreet was commissioned as com- 
mander of the first corps of Lee’s army, and re- 
mained such until its surrender. 

Early in 1863, he was sent with his corps 
upon detached service. He rejoined the army 
in time for the Pennsylvania campaign, and par- 
ticipated in the battle of Gettysburg, in which, 
under his immediate command, was made the 
immortal charge of Pickett’s division. Out of 
that arose a controversy which for many years 
was waged with bitterness and biting satire. 

After the battle of Gettysburg, Lee, at Long- © 
street’s instance, detached the first corps and 
sent it to the succor of Bragg. It joined the 
western army in time to take a conspicuous part 
in the battle of Chickamauga, and afterward 
Longstreet, with his corps, joined in the move- 
ment upon Knoxville. 

The first corps rejoined Lee’s army early in 
1864, participated in the Wilderness, Spottsyl- 
vania, Cold Harbor, and Petersburg campaigns, 
and surrendered at Appomattox. 

This is, of necessity, a skeleton sketch of the 
military career of General Longstreet. He un- 
questionably rendered invaluable service to the 
Confederate cause, and was severely wounded in 
several engagements. When he bade adieu to 


his soldiers and his commander at Appomattox, 
the devotion of the Army of Northern Virginia 
to him was second only to that it felt for General 
Lee himself. 
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General Lee was perhaps personally attached 
to Longstreet more than to any of his other 
commanders. In many respects, they were more 
congenial than any other two officers of the 
army. Lee was not a demonstrative man, but 
he had strong attachments and keen apprecia- 
tion of his associates. Toward the last, young 
Gordon, who was the rising man of the army, 
was taken into Lee’s confidences; but Long- 
street came nearer to fitting General Lee’s own 
temperament than any of his great lieutenants. 

Longstreet was not a man of great intellec- 
tuality. In independent command, thrown upon 
his own resources, he would never have achieved 
great success. He possessed, however, elements 
of courage and strength, coupled with intelli- 
gence sufficient to comprehend and execute or- 
ders, which made him a corps commander of the 
first grade. He was of that type of soldier im- 
personated under Wellington by Picton ; under 
Napoleon, by several of his great field marshals. 

Lee was devoted to Longstreet. At different 
times he referred to him as his ‘‘ old wheelhorse,”’ 
his “good right arm,” and by other affectionate 
designations. On the march, he rode oftener with 
Longstreet than with anybody else, and often 
pitched his headquarters near the commander of 
the first corps. 

This intimacy and confidence lasted long after 
Gettysburg ; in fact, until the end of the war. 
It was a natural affiliation, too. Longstreet was 
faultlessly brave, without an ambition that was 
troublesome. He was healthy and strong with- 
out being run away with by his animal spirits. 
He was sufficiently intellectual to be sympathetic 
and to enable him to comprehend and execute 
his commander’s orders without becoming an- 
noying by intruding original ideas and sugges- 
tions. 

The companionship of such a lieutenant was 
doubtless comforting and restful to Lee. The 
very knowledge of Longstreet’s limitations was 
reassuring to him, no doubt. He was brave, 
loyal, cautious, reticent, unobtrusive of his own 
ideas, but valuable, doubtless, as a counselor 
touching such of Lee's plans as he chose to con- 
fide tohim. Inhissimplicity, strength, courage, 
and reasonable intelligence, he may be likened 
to the favorite charger, which, while he may 
not be handsome and mettlesome as some other, 
is preferred in battle by his rider because he has 
no “tricks.” 

If Lee and Longstreet had lived together for 
twenty years after Gettysburg, no friction would 
have arisen between them out of the conduct of 
that battle. Lee was too considerate of Long- 
street’s great services to the Confederacy, both 
before and after Gettysburg, to reproach him for 





that day, even if he felt that he was subject to 
censure. He would have soothed Longstreet’s 
irritation, if others had aroused it, for Long- 
street loved Lee and admired him greatly. He 
was conscious of Lee’s superiority. His nature 
was of grosser texture than Lee’s, his mental 
and moral fiber coarser. When the two were 
in contact, Lee’s influence dominated him ; his 
perceptions were quickened, his moral nature 
ennobled, by the spell of Lee’s presence. 

This relation between soldiers is not uncom- 
mon. It has been noted and commented upon 
by students and writers through all history. It 
is seized upon by the versatile Dumas to draw 
the picture of the subtle mind of Athos guiding 
the battle-axe strength of Porthos. 

Longstreet had certain ingrained petty preju- 
dices which must have existed before his asso- 
ciation with Lee, but which seem to have been 
held in subjection while they were together. In 
his post-bellum controversies with his surviving 
Confederate associates, he took no pains to con- 
ceal and did not hesitate to express them. Such 
feelings appear singular to one who knew him 
well, for in his daily intercourse he was the 
gentlest of friends, and seemed entirely free 
from envy or hatred or malice. 

It is difficult to locate the origin of his preju- 
dice against what he frequently deprecated as 
the “Virginia influence.” But he had it as 
distinctly as did Aaron Burr in the time of 
Washington. Possibly it grew out of the old 
line-and-staff controversy which existed in the 
army between Scott and Taylor, when Scott 
was charged with working in the interest of the 
Virginians. Possibly it had its origin further 
back, in a feeling which has always existed, to 
a certain extent, among a certain class in the 
States south of Virginia, that the Virginians 
considered themselves better than anybody else. 
Possibly it was Longstreet’s crude notion of 
how to create a diversion to secure support 
when he became a controversial politician ; and 
possibly his criticism of General Lee, as dis- 
criminating in favor of his Virginia subordi- 
nates, may have had some apparent, though no 
real, justification. But Longstreet never should 
have been the one to say it. He never would 
have said it except under strong irritation, for 
Lee named him, the South Carolinian, or Ala- 
bamian, or Georgian, over Virginia’s Stonewall 
Jackson, and it will be hard to convince poster- 
ity that Lee, in his subsequent selections of 
Ewell, A. P. Hill, and Gordon to be lieutenant- 
generals, promoted them over the heads of better 
soldiers. 

The “ Virginia influence,” public and private, 
was thrown to Longstreet with generous love. 














































There was not a home in all Virginia to which 
he was not ever welcomed with openarms. The 
brigade, the division, the corps, which bought 
his fame with their blood, were in great part 
Virginians, and the roster of his dead soldiers is 
like a roll-call of those Virginia “aristocrats” 
whose dominancy he deprecated, in after-years, 
apparently forgetful of what he owed to them. 

General Lee died in 1870. Longstreet, who 
had taken up his residence in New Orleans, 
became a Republican and a supporter of Grant. 
This he had a perfect right to do. Neither 
political party of that day had any claim upon 
the allegiance of the Confederate soldier as such. 
It is true that the vast majority of ex-Confeder- 
ates became Democrats ; but it was from senti- 
ment, and prejudice against the Republicans, 
rather than from reason or conviction. Be this 
as it may, it is certain that becoming a Repub- 
lican brought down upon the head of any ex- 
Confederate the execration of the great mass of 
his old comrades. 

Longstreet never was a man of much ideality ; 
certainly, he was not a political philosopher. His 
attitude was the result, perhaps, of personal ac- 
quaintance with and admiration of Grant. 

Grant promptly appointed him to a federal 
office in New Orleans, as he well might, for he 
was sadly short of decent material in his party 
there to fill the offices. Longstreet accepted the 
place, perhaps not fully realizing how soon it 
would bring him into direct physical antagonism 
with his old associates. 

It was not long before one of those revolu- 
tions, or riots, which took place against the 
carpet-bag and scalawag government of Louisi- 
ana, occurred in New Orleans. Longstreet found 
himself in the federal custom-house with the 
police force and so-called government, besieged 
by men whom he had led to battle many a day 
in Lee’s army. The reader will recall the fight 
that ensued and the overthrow of the Radicals, 
as they were called. The writer, who visited 
New Orleans shortly after this conflict, remem- 
bers vividly the feeling concerning Longstreet. 

An ardent youngster who had led one of the 
companies in the assault on the Radical barri- 
cades described the appearance and conduct 
of Longstreet as follows: ‘Say what you will 
about old Longstreet, he is not afraid. When the 
fighting was at the hottest, and bullets were 
flying in every direction, he walked out of the 
custom-house and along the street for half a 
block, communicated whatever he had to say to 
one of the police officers drawn up behind the 
barricades, and returned to the building as 
coolly as if he had been going to church. Several 
people tried to hurry him. He simply shook 
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his head and waved them off, as if to say: ‘Oh, 
go away; I’m not afraid of them. They cannot 
harm me.’ And I do not believe they could, 
for several men told me they shot at him at 
point-blank range and never touched him.” 

A few years after this, Longstreet wrote an 
account of the battle of Gettysburg in which he 
claimed that the assault upon the heights was 
ordered by General Lee against his protest ; that 
his advice was to turn Meade’s flank, interpose 
between Meade and the national capital, select a 
position of strength, and force Meade to attack. 
He claimed that he was overruled by Lee. 

Some writers upon Gettysburg had charged 
that the failure of Pickett’s assault resulted from 
Longstreet’s delay in making the charge,—from 
sunrise, the hour at which it had been ordered, 
until 3 o’clock inthe afternoon. The contention 
was that if the assault had been made at the early 
hour Meade’s troops would not have been up, 
and the attack would have been successful. 

Longstreet’s reply to these critics is strong in 
some respects and weak in others. It is strong 
in the statement of the undeniable fact that Lee 
was on the ground personally, near enough to 
have ordered and compelled the assault at an 
early hour if that was essential, and to have 
stopped the assault if the making of it was de- 
layed too long. It is strong also in the state- 
ment,—which nobody denies,—that after the 
assault had been made and failed, Lee not only 
accepted the responsibility for it, but continued 
his confidence and friendship for Longstreet un- 
abated to the end. 

But Longstreet’s articles are weak in that 
they show that the attacks of inferior officers 
and the estrangements of intervening political 
controversies had changed his feelings toward 
his old comrades, toward President Davis, whom 
he addressed as ‘ Mr. Jefferson Davis,” and even 
toward the memory of his beloved commander 
and friend, Lee, who was dead. 

It gave an opening for one of the keenest 
thrusts of satire in the English language, penned 
by Gen. Dick Taylor, son of Zachary Taylor, 
found in his book “ Destruction and Reconstruc- 
tion.” The paragraph epitomizes in three sen- 
tences the feelings of all Longstreet’s military 
antagonists, and is reproduced, not because this 
writer was of their number, but to show the 
point and bitterness of the dispute, and to let 
the other side be heard. Says Taylor (1879): 


A recent article in the public press, signed by Gen- 
eral Longstreet, ascribes the failure at Gettysburg to 
Lee’s mistakes, which he (Longstreet) in vain pointed 
out and remonstrated against. That any subject involv- 
ing the possession and exercise of intellect should be 
clear to Longstreet and concealed from Lee is a start- 
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deeply. The old man arose in response 
to their cheers, but his strength was 
unequal to a sustained effort. 

This sketch has sought to depict 
him as he was, both in his strength 
and in his weakness, and not to place 
him on a pedestal or drag him down. 
He was physically, mentally, and mor- 
ally the highest type of a military 
subordinate. Physically, because he 
had the strength, health, patience, en- 
durance, and courage which is typi- 
fied among animals by ox and lion. 
Mentally, because he possessed capa- 
city to understand and execute com- 
mands, without marring obedience by 
intruding his own initiative, or by 
mental activities which questioned or 
doubted. Morally, because by nature 
he never felt a doubt that he owed 
full service to the master under whom 
he served. 

Longstreet was not created to adorn 
a solitary shaft of fame, but no monu- 
ment to Lee will ever be complete 
unless around the central column sur- 
mounted by himself are grouped his 
great lieutenants, Longstreet, Jack- 
son, Stuart, and A. P. Hill. Nor will 
all the bitterness or the weakness of 
after-years mar Longstreet’s title to 
stand there, or cast one shadow upon 








_ From an engraving made in 1862. 


GEN. JAMES LONGSTREET., 


ling proposition to those having knowledge of the two 
men. We have biblical authority for the story that the 
angel in the path was visible to the ass, though unseen 
by the seer, his master ; but suppose, instead of smiting 
the honest stupid animal, Balaam had caressed him, 
and then been kicked by him, how would the story read ? 


President Hayes made Longstreet marshal of 
the Northern District of Georgia. Afterward, 
he held several important positions in the con- 
sular and departmental service under Republi- 
can administrations. 

In the McKinley campaign of 1896, the writer 
spoke in the Opera House at Atlanta to an im- 
mense audience of representative people of the 
city. A great Republican revival had occurred 
there, and many of the leading citizens came out 
boldly for the Republican candidate. General 
Longstreet was present. He was very old, very 
feeble, and very deaf. Old-time political prej- 
udices against him had subsided, and the un- 
derlying affection of his people, manifested by 
their great enthusiasm, must have touched him 


his figure in that immortal group. 

The writer is one of those Confed- 
erates who, long after the war was 
ended, became, like Longstreet, a 
Republican. He knows, as Longstreet knew, 
only in less degree, by reason of the writer’s 
insignificance, the bitterness of taunt and fling 
from old Confederate comrade; the tempta- 
tion to answer back; the danger of say- 
ing, in hot blood, inconsiderate things which 
might be tortured by hostile critics into ex- 
pressions of disloyalty to Confederate mem- 
ories. Yet, in his own heart, and by his own 
feelings, he knows that Longstreet, in allying 
himself with the Republican party after the Con- 
federacy was dead and buried beyond the hand 
of the resurrectionist, neither felt nor implied 
a change of feeling to cause or comrade in the 
‘‘lost cause.” That to the former he had been 
“first at the Cross and last at the Sepulchre,” 
and to the latter he was bound by ties of com- 
mon dangers and sacrifices and privations and 
triumphs and defeats indissoluble by any differ- 
ences of to-day. 

No Democratic Confederate veteran should 
feel otherwise toward Longstreet. It took the 
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same courage of conviction that made him a 
Confederate soldier to sustain him in separat- 
ing, in politics, from old comrades. If he be- 
lieved in Republican tenets, he was ten times the 
man, when he joined that party, that he would 
have been if, for the sake of old associations, he 
had quelled his convictions and embraced what 
he believed to be the crimes, the blunders, the 
follies, the hypocrisies, the lack of principles, of 
Democracy, for no better reason than that his 
old comrades had indorsed them. The time 
will come, if it is not already here, when ex- 
Confederates will realize that Republicanism 
and Democracy have not, and never have had, 
anything to do with loyalty to the memories of our 
Confederate struggles ; that in both parties may 
be found to-day some of the best Confederates, 
differing only in this, if at all, that no Republi- 
can ex-Confederate cherishes one spark of re- 
sentment against our government for the past, 
or would disturb one stone in the reunited struc- 
ture, even if he had Lee’s army in its zenith at 
his back. It is not disloyalty to the dead Con- 


federacy to realize by experience and admit 
that our nation is more glorious, more free, 
than it ever could have been if it had been 
divided. 

Love for the dead, loyalty.for the living, honor 
for the brave, forgiveness for the past, fraternity 
for the future, should be the common platform 
of all surviving ex-Confederates. The Confed- 
erate who refuses to shed a tear at Longstreet’s 
grave has forgotten not only the battle-flag of 
Longstreet but the magnanimity of Lee. 

The valor of the Confederate soldier, above 
all else, is what commands and will preserve the 
respect of coming times for the Confederate 
effort. .No man contributed more freely of his 
all than did Longstreet to the high estimate 
which the world places upon Confederate valor. 

May his ashes rest in peace; may his soul 
reach heaven.; may the “Virginia influence” 
not vex him there, however prevalent he may 
find it. One thing is known to every ex-Con- 
federate,—Lee will never reproach him for Get- 
tysburg or any happening since. 





II.—GENERAL JOHN B. GORDON. 


EVIEWING a life like that which closed 
when John B. Gordon died is a pleasant 
task, no matter how mournful it may be. 

Many of those traits which tend to exalt our 
opinion of our fellow-man entered into his com- 
position. Although his fighting quality brought 
him into public view, a loving and lovable na- 
ture was ever discernible in Gordon, even when 
he assumed his fiercest aspect. 

The writer’s personal acquaintance with him 
lasted for forty years. It began in June, 1864, 
at Lynchburg, Va., when Gordon commanded a 
division under Early, and had its origin in one 
of those acts of gentle courtesy from a superior 
which leave an indelible impression upon the 
heart of the youthful subordinate. From that 
time, a warm friendship existed between us, 
which continued through all the years that fol- 
lowed, unabated by subsequent differences in 
political views. 

Gordon was then a striking figure. Tall, slight 
of build, erect, high-headed, graceful afoot and 
mounted, alert, self-poised in the center of a 
group of oft-tried young staff officers much akin 
to him in martial ardor, he led forth his troops 
with the grace and dignity and mingled air of 
command and guardianship which we see in the 
monarch of the herd. Womenadored him. Men 
died for him. And he went on fighting, un- 
spoiled by his marvelous success, which was 
as surprising to him as to anybody else. His 





career as a soldier was so brilliant, his attitude 
toward the Government, after the war ended, was 
so admirable, his advice to old comrades and 
former foes was always so true-hearted, that 
these things will remain as lessons and inspira- 
tions to courage to all his countrymen, regardless 
of the views which any one may hold concern- 
ing the Civil War. 

His book of war reminiscences is fresh from 
the press. It is defective in literary merit and 
in the orderly sequence of the narrative ; but it 
is a model of modesty and charity, and its defi- 
ciencies are atoned for by a charming simplicity 
which leaves no doubt that he had faith in the 
righteousness of his cause, as well as the cour- 
age of his convictions. The hook is written as 
if he felt that his time had come ; as if he were 
telling his life-story in that consciousness ; as if 
he knew that he would soon go forth to meet 
the last enemy, death, and intended to do so 
as calmly as he had marched to all his other 
battle-fields. 

Gordon’s fame rests upon his military record. 
That record rests upon his natural, untrained, 
military genius, supported by courage to which 
fear was a stranger. 

When events which had in no way been 
brought about by him called him into military 
service, he was less than thirty years of age. 
His life had been devoted altogether to civil 
pursuits, and he had not even enjoyed the ad- 
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vantages of travel. His mental horizon was 
bounded by knowledge of his specialty, and his 
ambition would have been satisfied with a pros- 
perous, happy, domestic life. He was married,— 
happily married,—to a beautiful and devoted 
girl, They had been blessed with two man- 
children, and everything about his home was 
calculated to allure him to its continued enjoy- 
ment. Yet neither young Gordon nor his wife 
doubted for a moment that he should respond 
to the war-cry. He recruited a company of 
Georgia mountaineers in coon-skin caps, and 
they hied themselves to the lowlands, without 
delay, in search of the fight. 

So keen was their quest that, impatient of the 
delays of the Georgia authorities at Atlanta, they 
moved onward to Montgomery and tendered 
their services to the Alabama authorities, where 


they were at once enrolled in the Sixth Alabama | 


Regiment. Gordon, to his surprise, and against 
protests of ignorance and unfitness, was commis- 
sioned major. They were sent to Corinth for a 
few days, but at that time all roads, North and 
South, led to Virginia. A month later, the 
Sixth Alabama, including Gordon’s “ Raccoon 
Roughs,” was campaigning in the Old Dominion, 
red to the knees in her sacred soil, and quench- 
ing their thirst in springs from which George 
Washington’s troops had drunk a hundred years 
before. 

Gordon’s uniform as a field officer was a 
bottle-green frock coat with United States army 


buttons. One can almost see the expression 
upon the face of Ewell, a regular, to whom he 
reported at Manassas, when he first caught sight 
of thisuniform. Yet Ewell subsequently learned 
that Gordon was not as green as he appeared. 
His command was not actively engaged at Ma- 
nassas, although it did excellent scouting service, 
and after that battle a long period of idleness 
ensued. The winter quarters on the Occoquan 
during a severe and protracted season of cold, 
in the winter of 1861-62, tested the endurance 
of the men from ihe far South. 

Gordon’s chances of advancement and distinc- 
tion in his new vocation were ten thousand to 
one against him. The Confederate president, 
the adjutant-general of the army, and every com- 
mander were West Pointers. The war office 
was overcrowded with unassigned officers of the 
United States army who had resigned upon the 
promise of appointment to a grade at least equal 
to the one surrendered. Behind these stood the 
throng of political aspirants who at all such times 
clamor for high office. The proverbial contempt 
of regulars for militiamen, the equally proverbial 
success of politicians, and his own confessed ig- 
norance and inexperience of all pertaining to 
military science must have made the outlook 
seem very gloomy, even if he regarded promo- 
tion as a possibility. 

Promotion and death opened the way for him, 
in time, among the regulars, and everybody 
knows that a year of war is sufficient to relegate 
the average political warrior to the joys of his 
own fireside. Gordon bided his time, performed 
his full duty upon every field, surprised his com- 
manding officers and comrades with his display 
of courage and military sagacity, and, step by 
step, cautiously but surely, tested his capacities 
and threaded his way onward through all the 
mazes of discouragement as he learned his art 
by practice. In the end, he reaped his reward 
in promotion, at the age of thirty-three, to the 
command of an army corps. 

Besides this remarkable achievement, he was 
actor in a romance in real life, as well known 
to the army as his generalship and courage—a 
romance which endeared him greatly to the 
men. Mrs. Gordon was a charming creature. 
She was but a girl then. True, she had two 
children, but they were not with her, and the 
soldiers, beholding her tall, willowy form, her 
blooming youth, her gazelle eyes, lighted with 
love and patriotic fire, looked upon her as the 
bride of their beloved commander. At the out- 
break of hostilities, her difficulty was not in de- 
ciding what was her husband’s duty,—that was 
clear,—but what was her own. To the decision 
of that she invoked her marriage vow, and, for- 
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From General Gordon's “ Reminiscences of the Civil War,” recently published by Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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commanding officer as 
others of her class, 
This was true especially 
when Gordon served 
under Early, whose ex- 
perience with ladies 
was exceedingly lim- 
ited. 

When Gordon was 
fighting at bloody Sey- 
en Pines; when, day 
after day, he charged 
and charged again, in 
the desperate seven 
days’ battles around 
Richmond, Mrs. Gor- 
don was within sound 
of every cannon and 
volley of musketry that 
marked the progress of 
the fighting. A com- 
panion thus describes 
her: ‘The cannon was 
roaring around the ho- 
rizon like some vast 
earthquake on huge, 
crashing wheels. She 
asked me to accompany 
her to a hilla short dis- 
tance away. There she 
listened in silence. Pale 
and quiet, with clasped 
hands, she sat statue- 
like, with her face to- 
ward the field of battle. 
Her self-control was 
wonderful, —only the 
quick-drawn sigh from 
the bottom of her heart 
revealed the depth of 
emotion that was strug- 
gling there.” 

In the autumn of 
1862, the tide of battle 
drifted away to far-off 
Antietam. She fol- 
lowed him. Until then, 
he had escaped harm. 
He had exposed him- 
self so often and so 
recklessly that his men 
began to think he bore 


saking all others, she clave unto him. The a charmed life. Axtietam dispelled that illu- 
children and their nurse were placed with Cap- sion; for there he fell pierced with five wounds. 
tain Gordon’s mother, and Mrs. Gordon accom- His devoted young wife was among the first to 
panied him and remained with him throughout reach him; and although his chances for recov- 
the war, as much a part of the army as any ery seemed desperate, her love and care wooed 
camp-follower, and often as obnoxious to the him back, almost miraculously, to health. 
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When he fought in the disastrous battle of 
Winchester, in 1864, Mrs. Gordon was in the 
town. When his shattered division streamed 
through the streets, harried and pursued by a 
victorious enemy, she rushed out among the 
men, regardless of shot and shell, and appealed 
to them, by the love they bore him and her, 
to rally once more to his support, and they re- 
sponded with a cheer. Throughout the long 
siege of Petersburg, she dwelt in that belea- 
guered town, not a mile away from where her 
husband fought in the trenches. When the city 
fell, she passed into the hands of a generous 
foe. 

Gordon rode back to her from Appomattox, 
seeking, in that hour of his greatest sorrow, the 
truest, most unselfish friend he ever had. They 
journeyed home together. The peaceful domestic 
life, with their children about them, was resumed, 
and for forty years they were spared to each 
other in peace and love, until, now that death 
has once more wrought its inevitable mystery, 
she is alone. 

With this before us in our own day and time, 
why turn to ancient ballad for our stories of “gal- 
lant knight and ladye faire?” It were pedantry 
to call the roll of fair and brave of chivalry to 
contrast them with a love like this. Yet this I 
say : Not since the sacred shield of Lancelot was 
held in keeping by the fair Elaine has woman’s 
love shown more conspicuously than here, or 
found a knightlier breast on which to pillow its 
anguished constancy. 

Before the end of the seven days’ battle, the 
gallant Rodes, commanding his brigade, was 
wounded, and so many field officers had fallen 
that Gordon succeeded to temporary command 
of the brigade. At Malvern Hill, in Hill’s divi- 
sion, his brigade led the assault under a fire so 
hot that his canteen on one side of his body and 
his pistol-hilt on the other were both struck by 
bullets. His troops reached a position at the 
foot of Malvern Hill, beneath the utmost angle 
of depression of McClellan's guns ; but Gordon's 
supports, on either side, were repulsed, and his 
command was left in great danger of capture, 
until he was enabled to retreat to the Confeder- 
ate lines under the protection of darkness. 

The most conspicuous instance of Gordon’s 
personal courage was given at Antietam. His 
brigade held a position in Hill's division, at an 
exposed point near the center of Lee’s line of 
battle. Lee cautioned Gordon that it was a 
dangerous and vital point, and Gordon gave his 
personal pledge to Lee that he would hold it 
until the sun went down. Space forbids full 
description of the matchless gallantry with which 
he redeemed that pledge, but his personal ex- 


periences will convey some idea of the struggle. 
He received, first, a shot through the calf of his 
right leg ; second, another shot higher up in the 
same leg; third, a bullet through the left arm ; 
fourth, a bullet through the shoulder. Not- 
withstanding these four wounds, he remained 
upon the field, so weak from loss of blood that 
he could barely totter back and forth to give 
his orders, until a fifth bullet struck him 
squarely in the face, passed outwardly, just 
missing the jugular vein, and rendered him 
senseless. 

He was borne from the field unconscious, 
without any hope among his comrades that he 
could survive ; yet he did revive a few hours 
later, with vitality sufficient to make a jest of 
his misfortunes when his wife, almost heart- 
broken, appeared upon the scene. Gordon 
chafed over the seven months’ enforced leave 
resulting from these manifold mutilations. To 
the day of his death, the dimple of Antietam in 
his cheek was the handsomest feature of his 
manly face. 

Released from the bonds of wounds, he rushed 
back to the war, assumed command of a fine 
brigade of Georgians in Early’s division, and, 
as if to make up for lost time, shortly after- 
ward electrified Lee’s army by a brilliant charge 
at Fredericksburg, in which his brigade, un- 
supported, assaulted and recaptured Marye’s 
Heights. 

He was in Ewell’s corps of Early’s division 
during the Pennsylvania campaign, and marched 
as far as the Susquehanna River. Not the least 
of the honors due him are those for his scrupu- 
lous observance of Lee’s orders touching the 
behavior of his men in the enemy’s country. 
Gordon’s conduct in this respect was above re- 
proach, and is remembered gratefully in the 
section which he invaded. He reached Gettys- 
burg, upon the return march, July 1, 1863, 
when the first day's battle was at its height. 
His command was hurled quickly upon the rear 
of the Federal right with tremendous effect. 
He tells us that he had broken the Federal line, 
and was driving Howard's troops before him 
in great confusion, when, to his disgust and in 
spite of his protest, he was forced to halt and 
lose his advantage. To the day of his death, he 
believed that but for this blunder of Ewell 
or Karly the Confederates would have won a 
decisive victory in the first day’s fight, and 
would have taken possession then of Cemetery 
Ridge and Great and Little Round-top, so that 
the subsequent fighting for their possession, so 
disastrous to his cause, would have been unne- 
cessary. 

Early was the evil genius which pursued Gor- 
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don. On three occasions Early prevented his 
accomplishment of great results. Gordon was 
cursed with a superior officer who was in every 
way his inferior, except in courage. 

In the battle of the Wilderness. in 1864, Gor- 
don's brigade again pierced the Federal right 
on both days of the battle, and. gained great 
glory. Gordon insisted upon pressing his ad- 
vantage by falling upon Sedgwick’s right, which 
was unsupported. Early insisted that Burnside 
was in reserve to support Sedgwick, and forbade 
the assault. Thus matters remained for hours. 
Late in the day, General Lee arrived, and by 
his direction Gordon attacked, with remarkable 
success ; but Early had delayed the assault so 
long that night came on before he could make 
his triumph complete. 

It was Gordon’s command thrown across the 
rear of the captured salient at the «bloody 
angle” in the Wilderness that repulsed Han- 
cock, and by that splendid service he earned his 
commissioh as major-general. 

In June, 1864, Early’s command was sent by 
General Lee to repel Hunter's invasion of the 
Virginia Valley. Early reached Lynchburg 
with Gordon’s division in time to save that city, 
and Hunter, whose command had become de- 
moralized, retreated, and left the State by way 
of Buffalo Gap, near Salem. It was then that 
Early made his diversion down the valley in the 
direction of Washington. He whipped Gen. 
Lew Wallace at Monocacy and pressed on to the 
vicinity of Washington. Early was forced back 
from Washington to the vicinity of Winchester, 
where he was defeated by Sheridan, and fell 
back to Cedar Creek. No man can read Gor- 
don’s account of the plan and execution of the 
battle of Cedar Creek, and the manner in which 
the whole fruits of that brilliant victory were 
thrown away and more than destroyed by the 
subsequent disaster, without wondering that 
General Early should have been intrusted with 
such responsibilities. Gordon planned the in- 
itial assault, and made it. It was brilliantly suc- 
cessful, and the enemy was driven from the field 
and Gordon implored Early to follow up his ad- 
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vantage ; but Early was satisfied, and did noth- 
ing. He allowed Sheridan to arrive upon the 
scene, rally his troops, return to the attack, and 
almost annihilate the Confederate forces. 

After this humiliating defeat, Gordon returned 
to Lee’s army. His assault upon Grant's lines 
at Fort Stedman, in March, 1865, was his last 
and most brilliant service. At Petersburg, he 
broke the enemy’s lines, as he promised to do, 
but Lee’s army was then too depleted to support 
the movement or retain the advantage. Gordon 
was forced from the breach, and a few days 
later Petersburg was evacuated. 

On the retreat, General Gordon held his com- 
mand well together, and was actually engaged 
when the flag of truce went up at Appomattox. 

After the war, his State made him Senator 
and governor, in both of which positions he 
maintained the high reputation gained in the 
army ; but this article, already too long, will not 
treat of his political career. 

For some years prior to his death, he lectured 
in many cities. The story of his Confederate 
career, modestly told and full of thrilling inci- 
dents, never failed to attract large audiences, 
North and South. 

General Gordon aroused the pride and re- 
tained the love of all ex-Confederates as few 
Confederate commanders have done. He seems 
to have incurred less of personal antagonism, 
and his part in the war provoked less adverse 
criticism than that of any of his associates. The 
feeling toward him in the North, since the sub- 
sidence of war passions, may be truly described 
as one of kindly admiration. 

No human being, friend or foe, can fail to 
realize, after a study of his life, that throughout 
his whole military career he believed he was 
right and did his best, and that he accepted the 
result without malice. 

He was a born soldier. His success was 
achieved by inborn military prowess, unedu- 
cated, save in the school of experience, in which 
the pupil became a master. His heart was one 
in which love was perfect, so fear was driven 
out from it. 
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THREE MEETINGS AT NEW ORLEANS. 
I.—_THE AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION. 


BY JOHN R. COMMONS. 


HE selection of New Orleans for the meet- 
ing-place of the American Economic Asso- 
ciation, in December last, naturally followed from 
the interest in practical affairs which character- 
izes this scientific association. At many of its 
sessions, especially in recent years, business men, 
labor leaders, and other men of affairs have been 
invited to take part and lead the discussions on 
subjects of which they are a part. Among such 
men have been Mr. James B. Dill, the New 
Jersey corporation lawyer and “trust” organ- 
izer ; President W. H. Baldwin, of the Long 
Island Railway; Mr. W. H. Pfahler, of the 
Stone Founders’ Defense Association and the 
National Founders; Mr. Herman Justi, com- 
missioner of the Illinois coal operators; Mr. 
Henry White, secretary of the United Garment 
Workers, and many others. At the New Orleans 
meeting, Southern agricultural and industrial 
problems were presented by the president of the 
Rice Association of America, by presidents of 
agricultural and mechanical colleges, the heads 
of experiment stations, and by men like D. A. 
Tompkins, the leader of the new industrial 
South. 

The New Orleans meeting, held in the closing 
week of 1903, aroused more interest and fur- 
nished a more inviting field for that organized 
curiosity which we call science than any other of 
the sixteen meetings of the association. The 
bulk of the members are from the Northern 
States, especially the Northeast. A special train 
was provided, and stops were made during 
the daytime at Richmond, Atlanta, Mobile, and 
Chattanooga, where the party was met by local 
committees of historical students and leading 
citizens. Of course, the negro problem was 
foremost in the questionings of the Northern 
economists, and with that the general industrial 
and labor progress of the South. Probably no 
statement of the Southern position on the negro 
question has ever been made more.elegant and 
persuasive, and at the same time “ flat-footed,” 
than that of President Alderman, of Tulane 
University, in his address of welcome, when he 
said that the white race of the South had the 
kindliest of feelings toward the negro and was 
eager to give him every opportunity except social 
equality and political control, and that the South- 























PROFESSOR E. R. A. SELIGMAN. 


(The retiring president of the American Economic 
Association.) 


ern people, with their metaphysical idealism, 
would fight to the death for protection of the 
superior against the inferior race, as they had 
already fought for a lost cause. Every South- 
erner whom visiting members of the association 
met corroborated in one way or another these 
sentiments, and perhaps most surprising was the 
extreme position taken by Northerners living in 
the South, many of whom found in the visitors 
former friends and acquaintances. Of course, 
these views are not new, but to get them first- 
hand in the midst of the scenes where the prob- 
blem is being worked out was a keen and real 
experience to the economic scientists. 

While the Economic Association is mainly an 
organization of scientists and university and col- 
lege professors of political economy, it needs but 
to mention a few of the several names of its more 
active spirits, and the occasions when they have 
been called upon for the exercise of their talents, 
to see that the association is not that academic 
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and theoretical body of intellects occasionally 
dismissed by the practical man in disparagement. 
Or, perhaps, the growing perplexity of, Ameri- 
can economic problems, with the rise of the 
money question, “ trusts,” State and local taxa- 
tion, and colonial administration, has forced prac- 
tical men to call upon these students for their 
expert help. At any rate, within the past five 
or ten years there has been a remarkable rap- 
prochement of men of affairs and these “men of 
thechair.” The retiring president of the associa- 
tion, Prof. E. R. A. Seligman, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, with an international reputation as an 
authority on public finance, assisted in framing 
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(The new president of the American Economic Association.) 


the franchise-tax law of New York, and the new 
president, Prof. F. W. Taussig, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, assisted commercial and banking asso- 
ciations during the silver controversy. A former 
president, Prof. Henry C. Adams, of Michigan 
University, has been statistician of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission since its organiza- 
tion ; and another ex-president, Prof. Richard T. 
Ely, of Wisconsin State University, has acted on 
the Maryland and Wisconsin tax commissions, 
and in connection with irrigation investigations 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

Prior to the census of 1900, the Economic 


Association made an exhaustive criticism of 
methods of earlier censuses, and its expert rec- 
ommendations have been followed in almost 
every instance by the twelfth census, while 
several of the critics, such as Professor Wilcox, 
of Cornell, and Mr. 8. N. D. North, were ap- 
pointed to responsible positions in carrying out 
the work. Mr. North has subsequently been 
made director of the permanent census. Prof. 
J. W. Jenks, of Cornell, was the expert on 
“trusts” for the Industrial Commission, made 
a report to the War Department on colonial 
labor and economic problems, and is now serving 
on the American Monetary Commission, which 
is endeavoring to reach agreements with Amer- 
ican, European, and Asiatic countries on the 
silver question. Our colonial ventures have 
called to the front Prof. Carl C. Plehn, of the 
University of California, for work in Philippine 
finances ; Prof. J. H. Hollander, of Johns Hop- 
kins, and W. F. Willoughby as treasurers of 
Porto Rico, Dr. Max West as assistant treas- 
urer, and Prof. 8. McC. Lindsay, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, as superintendent of 
education in Porte Rico. The Isthmian Canal 
Commission included Prof. Emory R. Johnson, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, as transpor- 
tation expert. Other members of the Economic 
Association in public life are Carroll D. Wright, 
United States Commissioner of Labor; Prof. 
Edward W. Bemis, formerly of Chicago Uni- 
versity and now superintendent of water works 
in Cleveland, Ohio, and Davis R. Dewey, of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, in charge 
of census investigations, and frequently appoint- 
ed on commissions of inquiry in Massachusetts. 
The public departments at Washington have an 
increasing number of trained economists of the 
younger generation, all members of the associa- 
tion, among whom may be mentioned Mr. George 
K. Holmes, of the Department of Agriculture, and 
Prof. E. Dana Durand, formerly of Leland Stan- 
ford, Junior, University and now of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor. It is to Professor 
Durand, as its secretary, that credit is due for 
the expert assistance which aided the Industrial 
Commission in bringing out its monumental re- 
port, after having struggled in vain for a year 
with a political appointee as secretary. These 
are a few of the names that could be mentioned 
to show the increasing influence of the Ameri- 
can Economic Association on the administrative 
side of public affairs. With the growth of a 
permanent civil-service tenure and a higher ap- 
preciation of expert ability, and with greater 
critical ability on the part of the public, the 
field of public influence of this association is un- 
doubtedly widening. 
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Il—THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION IN THE SOUTH. 


BY DAVID Y. THOMAS. 




















PROFESSOR GOLDWIN SMITH. 


(The new president of the American Historical 
Association.) 


M ORE than a year ago, the writer endeavored 

to tell the readers of the Review or Re- 
ViEWs something of what was being done in the 
South to preserve and publish the historical ma- 
terial of that section. At that time, an effort 
was being made to get the American Historical 
Association to hold one of its annual meetings 
in the South, for the double purpose of increas- 
ing the knowledge of the Northern members 
with regard to what was being done in the 
South and of arousing more interest in histor- 
ical matters among the people below the Potomac 
and Ohio rivers. The effort was successful ; 
and, by a happy stroke of genius, New Orleans, 
the most cosmopolitan of Southern cities, was 
chosen as the place of meeting, and the time 
was only a few days subsequent to the cente- 
nary of one of the most important events in our 
history,—the transfer of Louisiana from France 
to the United States. 

It is gratifying to report that the meeting was 
a highly successful one from every point of 
view, The attendance was large, and from a 


widely distributed territory ; the papers read 
and the discussions were of more than usual in- 
terest, and the visiting members expressed them- 
selves as highly gratified with the reception ac- 
corded them and pleased with the outlook for 
the work in the South. The success of the meet- 
ing was largely due to the active zeal of the 
members of the Louisiana Historical Society, 
who spared no pains in furthering that end. 
The press of New Orleans also deserves high 
praise for the liberal space granted in its columns 
with which to reach the general public. The 
popular interest in the meeting was all the greater 
as the “ psychological moment” was hit upon in 
the general tenor of the papers presented, and it 
is hoped that this was the means of stimulating 
a permanent interest in such matters. The first 
session was devoted entirely to papers on the 
Louisiana Purchase. Only one session, aside 
from the joint meetings with the American Kco- 
nomic Association, was held at which some phase 
of Southern history was not presented, and this 
one was devoted entirely to European history. 

















MR. HENRY CHARLES LEA. 


(The retiring president of the American Historical 
Association.) 


The third session was devoted to a conference on 
the study and teaching of history in the South. 
This question was discussed by representatives 
from one Northern and six Southern States. 
The discussion of conditions as they exist to- 
day was participated in by Prof. William E. 
Todd, Alcee Fortier, Lilian W. Johnson, F. L, 
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Riley, and the writer, from the South, and Prof. 
J. F. Jameson, from the North. A noteworthy 
teature was the frankness with which unfavorable 
conditions were pointed out. Perhaps the gloom- 
iest reports came from Virginia and Arkansas, 
but when sifted to the bottom it is not likely 
that the conditions there will be found much 
worse than in some other States. In general, 
the work in the country schools was found to be 
far from satisfactory. This, however, might be 
said of almost every branch of study. In the 
urban schools, the conditions are more hopeful. 
In some cases, American history is continued in 
the high school, where two, sometimes three, 
years of foreign history are required. A good 
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many of our high schools have library facilities, 
and occasionally make use of sources. * 

On the whole, the outlook is encouraging. 
History has gained rapidly in our colleges, is 
making headway in the common schools, and as 
a natural consequence will become a matter of 
more general interest with the public. There is 
ample ground for the hope that at no distant 
day our public men will be as thorough students 
of history and political science as were their 
forebears of ante bellum days. When this con- 
dition obtains, they will be able again to take 
their seats at the council board of the nation 
with the full assurance that their voices will 
be heard. 





III.—AN AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. 


BY SAMUEL E. 


ihe one year ago, a number of persons 
4 met in the city of Washington for the 
purpose of discussing the advisability of organ- 
izing an association for the systematic study of 
comparative legislation. Upon a canvass of the 
field, it was the feeling that the scope of the 
organization could be so widened as to include 
all of the departments of political science. In 
order to canvass the field more thoroughly, as 
well as to take the necessary steps to perfect an 
organization, if it were found advisable, a com- 
mittee of fifteen was appointed, with Prof. J. W. 
Jenks, of Cornell University, as chairman. 

This committee met in New York City, to- 
gether with representatives of the American 
Economic and the American Historical associa- 
tions, for the purpose of discussing still further 
the advisability of perfecting a political science 
association. As a result of this meeting, an ex- 
tensive correspondence was carried on with per- 
sons in public and professional life, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining their views with reference 
to the organization of a third society. The re- 
sults obtained from this correspondence indi- 
cated to the committee the very general desire 
for such an association. 

A summary of the work of this committee 
and the arguments for the organization of the 
new association were presented at the recent 
New Orleans meetings of the Historical and 
Economic associations by the vice-chairman, 
Prof. W. W. Willoughby, of Johns Hopkins 
University. The investigation of this commit- 
tee showed that there was a strong desire upon 
the part of the teachers of political science in 
the various high schools, colleges, and universi- 
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ties for the organization of an association which 
would provide for them a common center of ac- 
tivity. This was likewise the feeling of a large 
number of public men whose views were solicit- 
ed. The controlling reason was found, doubt- 
less, in the fact that there exists a large field 
uncultivated by the two older associations. It 
appeared that they had devoted liute attention 
to the fields of theoretical and practical politics. 
If these subjects found a place upon their pro- 
grammes, it was only in so far as they were 
primarily of interest to the economist and the 
historian. 

The fields of public law, theoretical politics, 
legislation, and administration received only a 
passing notice, if any, on the part of these two 
older associations, and the increased interest in 
political problems seemed to warrant a more 
adequate consideration than these associations 
were able to devote to them. 

These are some of the more important reasons 
for the creation of the Political Science Associa- 
tion. The object, in brief, was to create a center 
of interest for all persons who are primarily in- 
terested in political questions. The continued 
growth and the valuable services rendered by 
the other societies in their respective fields en- 
couraged the committee to advise a similar or- 
ganization for the promotion of the study of 
political science. 

Upon the presentation of these arguments, it 
seemed advisable to perfect at once the organiza- 
tion of the association, which was done by the 
adoption of a constitution and the election of 
officers. The new society is to be known as the 
American Political Science Association, and hag 
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for its object and purpose the encouragement of 
the study of public law, diplomacy, politics, and 
administration. The society is organized on 
lines similar to those of the two older societies. 
The officers of the association are as follows : 

President, Prof. Frank Goodnow, Columbia 
University; first vice-president, President Wood- 
row Wilson, Princeton University ; second vice- 
president, Prof. Paul S. Reinsch, University of 
Wisconsin ; third vice-president, Hon. Simeon E. 
Baldwin, Yale University ; secretary and treas- 
urer, Prof. W. W. Willoughby, Johns Hopkins 
University. Executive committee—Hon. An- 
drew D. White, Ithaca, N. Y.; Prof. Jesse Macy, 
Iowa College ; Hon. Herbert Putnam, librarian 
of Congressional Library ; Dr. Albert Shaw, ed- 
itor of the Review or Reviews ; Prof. H. P. Jud- 
son, University of Chicago; Prof. Bernard 
Moses, University of California; Prof. J. A. 
Fairlie, University of Michigan; Prof. W. A. 
Schaper, University of Minnesota; Prof. C. H. 
Huberich, University of Texas ; and Prof. L. 8. 
Rowe, University of Pennsylvania. 

A majority of the executive committee being 
present at New Orleans, a session was called for 
organization of the work of the association for 
the coming year. The most important work 
mapped out by the executive committee was the 
appointment of a number of special committees 
for the purpose of outlining a definite programme 
in the various departments of political science. 
The object and purpose of these committees will 
be sufficiently obvious by merely enumerating 
them. The more important ones, with their 
chairmen, are as follows: 

International Law and Diplomacy, Prof. J. B. 
Moore, Columbia University ; Constitutional 
Law, Prof. Isidor Loeb, University of Missouri ; 
Comparative Legislation, Dr. R. H. Whitten, 
librarian New York State Library, Albany, 
N. Y.; Political Theory, Prof. W. A. Dunning, 
Columbia University ; Administration, Prof. W. 
A. Schaper, University of Minnesota ; Politics, 
Prof. Paul 8S. Reinsch, University of Wisconsin ; 
Comparative Jurisprudence, Prof. Monroe Smith, 
Columbia University. 

It will be noted that the officers and heads of 
working committees in the new organization, 
as in the case of the Economic Association, are 
men eminent in authorship and in various lines 
of political activity. 

Obviously, the principal mission of the new 
association, during the coming year, is to in- 
terest as many persons as possible in its work. 
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PROFESSOR FRANK GOODNOW, 


(The president of the American Political Science 
Association.) 


For this purpose, plans were developed and 
started by the executive committee. It is con- 
fidently expected that the society will receive 
enthusiastic support from business, public, and 
professional men who are interested in civic 
affairs. The large attendance at New Orleans 
gave the organization a creditable membership 
with which to begin its work. The fees of the 
society were fixed at $3, to be paid annually, or 
a life membership at $50. 

It was the unanimous sentiment of the execu- 
tive committee that the success of the association 
would be furthered by close union with the two 
older societies, particularly respecting the pro- 
gramme, the time and the place of meeting. The 
new association is desirous of giving all the as- 
sistance in its power to further the common in- 
terests of the three associations. It was felt 
that the objects and purposes of each of the so- 
cieties are essentially one, and that their success 
is, in large measure, dependent upon the devel- 
opment of some scheme of federation which will 
enable them to work in harmony in those mat- 
ters of mutual interest. 
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AMERICA AND JAPAN: AN ECONOMIC 
ALLIANCE. 

lame Japan, just at the present juncture of 

affairs in the far East, there comes an in- 
teresting proposition to the United States. This 
proposition, it is true, is wholly informal and 
lacks official sanction, but there is reason to be- 
lieve that it embodies the desires of an influen- 
tial section of Japanese public opinion. It finds 
expression in an article contributed by Baron 
Kentaro Kaneko, formerly minister of state for 
agriculture and commerce, to the Jnternational 
Quarterly. This writer argues that closer trade 
relations between his country and the United 
States are necessary to the latter as a step to 
the extension of our commercial influence in 
China. To that end, he urges that our policy 
should be to form an alliance,—not with the 
government of Japan, but with the people. He 
says : 

“It is an indisputable fact that both the peo- 
ple and the government of the United States 
have continually shown the warmest feeling to- 
ward Japan. The commerce between Japan and 
the United States has, within the last few years, 
increased beyond any comparison, and our Amer- 
ican trade now occupies a foremost position in 
the report of the foreign trade of the empire. 
The present state of trade with America will not 
only continue in the future, but will increase as 
the years roll on, consequently American capital 
will in the future gradually be invested in Jap- 
anese industry, as well as in various other enter- 
prises, such as the American Tobacco Company’s 
amalgamation with the Murai Brothers’ Com- 
pany of Kyoto, and the recent undertaking of 
the American Standard Oil Company in the oil 
industry of Yechigo. 

“Let the Japanese, with the advantage of 
racial and linguistic similarity, clear the way for 
the American people in their Chinese enterprises, 
and, on the other hand, let the Americans with 
their business experience and ample capital, re- 
enforce the Japanese in their business in China. 
Therefore it will not be surprising if an economic 
alliance is made before long by the people of the 
United States and Japan, because the Americans 
are now most anxious to extend their market 
in China, and they also know that they cannot 
do so if they disregard the importance of Japan 
in Chinese affairs. In this respect, they have 
already started, in the case of the Hankow Rail- 
way Company, recently incorporated by the 
Americans in China, when they employed ten 
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Japanese engineers as sub-codperators under the 
supervision of Americanengineers. As the Amer- 
icans are actuated by such an idea, it is im- 
portant for the Japanese to take a similar step 
to codperate with the Americans, and thereby 
Japan will be benefited in her Chinese commerce 
with the support of America. Thus the people 
of the two countries might work hand in hand 
on the Asiatic continent, and reap all the harvests 
of Chinese trade by their mutual support and 
reciprocal assistance. The Anglo-Japanese A]l- 
liance, concluded in 1902, is highly important in 
securing the peace in the East, but in order to 
develop the world’s commerce in China, an eco 
nomic alliance between the people of Japan and 
the United States is far more important, and will 
be regarded by the world at large as a prime 
factor in the open-door policy in China.” 





THE OCCUPATION OF PEKING IN 1900. 


ECULIARLY interesting at this time, when 
Russia is threatening to occupy Peking if 
China does not behave, is the account of the 
entrance of the allies into the Chinese capital in 
August, 1900, contributed to the Revue des Deux 
Mondes (Paris) by Gen. H. Frey, who commanded 
the French contingent in that expedition, and 
who will soon issue his story in book form. The 
first chapter was considered in this review in 
September, 1903. He describes, in a carefully 
written, detailed way, the entire expedition, with 
suggestive illuminative comments on the con- 
duct of the troops of the different nations, the 
behavior of the Chinese, and the appearance of 
the city. The Chinese army, he informs us, 
was in a very bad condition, — “ disordered, 
without a commander, more or less without any 
direction, with no plan of defense, totally lack- 
ing in initiative. Instead of harassing the allied 
troops on the march, they fought among them- 
selves in the outskirts of their capital.” 


JAPANESE AND RUSSIANS ENTER FIRST. 


The Japanese and Russians were the first to 
enter the Chinese capital. General Frey gives 
the line of march of each contingent, and recounts 
its progress. The Japanese, he says, were the 
first to demand to be led by the open road into 
Peking, not, he thinks, for reasons of glory only. 

«The motive which influenced these soldiers 
of the Isle of the Rising Sun should not be attrib- 
uted exclusively (as has been written) to desire 
to secure for themselves the task most difficult, 
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and, therefore, most glorious, but also, —a 
glance at the plan of Peking will show this,— 
to the material advantage of taking one of these 
gates (of the, Tartar City), as this would give 
them direct and immediate access to the quar- 
ters where was to be found the greatest riches 
of the Tartar City and lead them directly to the 
gates of the imperial palace.” 

He admits, however, that they acquitted them- 
selves nobly. 

When the Russian general, Linéwitch, heard 
that the Japanese intended to march to the at: 
tack before the day set for the combined move- 
ment of the allies, he sent General Wassilewsky 
to enter through the Toung-Pien-men gate. This 
command penetrated into the Chinese capital 
two hours before the arrival of the Japanese. 


OUTRAGES BY EUROPEAN TROOPS. 


The French general admits that there was 
massacre, pillage, and outrage. The blame for 
this, he says, must be laid on the native troops 
under the command of the allies. The European 
officers “never once failed in their duty, by their 
general attitude, by their moderation, by their 
orders repeatedly given that private property be 
respected, and by asking for clemency and gen- 
erosity to the vanquished.” In these respects, 
the French officers “have proved that they 
possess conscience and high moral sense.” 

General Frey declares that both the Russian 
and the American commanders kept a sharp look- 
out lest the Japanese or the French should make 
an earlier attack than was agreed upon by the con- 
ference of allied generals. He mentions having 
been twice compelled to question General Chaffee 
as to the latter’s intentions, the American com- 
mander replying that he would abide strictly 
by the letter of the agreement. The actual en- 
trance of the French column into the Chinese 
city is described by General Frey, in the words 
of Captain Bobo, one of his officers of ordnance, 
who kept a diary. 


HOW THE CITY LOOKED. 


“The column marched with care, for we could 
not be sure at what moment the roofs of the 
houses along the streets would storm down 
upon us with a hail of bullets. A good part of 
the road traversed looked more like a plowed 
field than a city; from time to time a group of 
houses, in the midst of the trees, made us realize 
that we were not in the open country ; no trace 
of the detachments which had preceded us. 
Thus the little troop advanced, in silence, keep- 
ing along the same road, which seemed without 
end. Speaking and smoking were forbidden ; 
the men received orders to keep their hands 


upon their bayonets and canteens, to prevent 
all noise. Finally the road widened out; we 
entered one of the great streets of the city. 
This street seemed deserted; everything was 
sullen and dismal ; the silence of death weighed 
down upon each quarter of the city ; the windows 
and doors of all the houses were closed. Onwe 
pressed, without waiting to find out whether 
they were occupied or not; we must reach the 
legations at the earliest possible moment. It is 
just about midnight. The doors of the build- 
ings on either side of the column,—mostly shops 
and eating-houses,—remain tightly closed. Yet, 
from without one can hear, for the moment, 


’ through the partitions, various noises,—the mov- 


ing of furniture, words exchanged in low voices, 
the suppressed cough of some old person or in- 
valid, and other signs that all the houses are 
occupied. And, in truth, if the eye could pen- 
etrate to the interior, it would see entire families, 
trembling, helpless from fear, prostrate before 
the altar with which every house is dignified. 
As pious Christian mothers offer the tapers to 
the Virgin, entreating her to protect their infants 
in peril, so these poor wretches burn their little 
sticks of incense, imploring the titular gods of 
their ancestors, those genii in place of Buddha 
himself, asking their almighty protection. Most 
of them curse, from the bottom of their hearts, 
the Boxers, the cause of their miseries, and to 
whom, no doubt, they have already paid tribute, 
if one can judge by the number of burned 
houses along the route. . . . Some, to propitiate 
the conquerors; lose no time in running out of 
their hiding-places to offer cigarettes and glasses 
of their best tea to the soldiers.” 

General Frey ridicules the idea that the Euro- 
peans at the beleaguered legations were in need. 
They had plenty of provisions and other sup- 
plies of various kinds, he declares. 





AMERICA, RUSSIA, AND THE JEWISH QUESTION. 


HE future of the Russian Jew, considered 

as an international problem, is discussed 

by Mr. Arnold White, the English writer, in the 
January number of the North American Review. 
Mr. White has been interested in the subject for 
many years, and by means of personal interviews 
has acquainted himself with the views of the late 
Baron Hirsch and of the Russian Procurator of 
the Holy Synod, M. Pobiedonostseff. Relying 
for financial support, to a great extent, on the 
millions which make up the Hirsch colonization 
fund, Mr. White has evolved a plan of proce- 
dure which he thinks should be followed by the 
Anglo-Saxon nations in conjunction with Russia, 
for it is to them that this “ white man’s burden” 
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is committed. Themain principles of hisscheme 
he summarizes as follows : 

“1, England and America must examine the 
question anew, so as to realize that the Russians 
understand their position as regards the Jews, 
not as inspired by futile brutality, but as dic- 

















M. POBIEDONOSTSEFF. 
'(Procurator of the Russian Holy Synod.) 


tated by the first law of nature, self-preservation, 
and by the duty of rulers toward the majority 
of their subjects. 

«2. The Jewish question is insoluble by any 
single nation. Even Russia is impotent if she 
acts alone. 

“3, The Jewish question is a world problem, 
and therefore international in its essence. 

“4. To solve the Jewish problem a conference 
between Russia and the Anglo-Saxon powers is 
essential, in order that the problem as it affects 
each power may be understood by all the parties 
concerned before its solution is attempted. 

“5. The Russo-Anglo-American conference 
should adopt the principle that Russia should 
provide territory and that the other powers 
should find capital for the establishment of the 
redundant Jewish population now multiplying 
in the Pale, to their own misery, and the cer- 
tainty of eventual bloodshed and revolution. 

“6. The necessary capital should consist : 

“(a) of the funds of the Jewish Colonization 
Association as a nucleus ; 

“(b) of the contributions of wealthy Jews, who 


shall be invited to suspend their generosity to 
rich nations until the congestion of the Jewish 
Pale is relieved, and the Jewish problem solved, 
by the settlement of their coreligionists in ter- 
ritory of adequate size ; i 

“(c) of contributions from Christians of all 
nations, who believe that the race to which their 
founder belonged. has a positive and primary 
claim on their charity and their good-will. 

« All that is asked for to-day is the acceptance 
of the principle, that civilization is dishonored 
by the present state of the Jewish question, and 
that before a solution is feasible the three great 
nations must understand the problem. I have 
reason for saying that the ministers of the Czar 
would not summarily reject proposals for a dis- 
passionate examination of the Jewish question, 
if these proposals are made in such a way as to 
promise the attainment of the object aimed at,— 
namely, the solution of the Jewish question.” 


OUR INTERNATIONAL RESPONSIBILITY. 


Mr. White closes his article with an appeal 
to the Anglo-Saxon sense of duty : 

‘«‘ Russians, like Americans, are proud. Gusts 
of emotion sweep through the land. Threaten 
Russia, or denounce her government, and the 
door of conviction is closed with a clang. But 
Russia has other moods. She is not wholly 
represented by M. Pobiedonostseff. I have no 
authority for saying so, but the impression I 
have gained from recent conversations with 


‘Russian ministers is, rightly or wrongly, that 


thé Pobiedonostseff methods are no longer found 
satisfactory. The only influence that can pro- 
long them is the denunciation of the American 
and British press. 

«Tf, on the other hand, the great republic and 
Great Britain were to hold out their hands to 
Russia, and say, ‘Let us see what we can do 
together to solve this terrible problem of Jewish 
misery,’ I have reason to believe that Russia 
would hold out cher hand, and, notwithstanding 
Manchuria, Persia, Central Asia, India, and the 
open door, that the powers might act together 
in the discovery of a remedy which shall at 
least alleviate, if it does not cure, the evils of 
which we are conscious. 

“The amelioration of the lot of the Jews 
throughout the world is no fit subject for politi- 
cal ambition. It is the duty of every Christian 
and of every non-Christian to put aside causes 
of difference, and to join hands with the object of 
ending the journeyings of the wandering Jew.” 

Mr. White has embodied his views in a memo- 
rial which he has addressed to the governments 
of Russia, the United States, and Great Britain, 
looking to the calling of a conference. 
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THE PROFIT FROM THE PANAMA CANAL. 


HE Panama Canal will cost the United 
States $200,000,000. Will the waterway 
benefit the commerce and industries of our 
country, or strengthen the efficiency of our 
navy, or ‘otherwise increase the ability of the 
United States to prevail in the coming competi- 
tion among the nations of the world for political 
and economic leadership ?” Dr. Emory R. John- 
son, of the Isthmian Canal Commission, pro- 
fessor of transportation and commerce in the 
University of Pennsylvania, expert on trans- 
portation for the United States Industrial Com- 
mission, editor of the “ Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science,” and 
author of « Inland Waterways ” and “ American 
Railway Transportation,” contribues to Lvery- 
body’s Magazine for February an article which 
answers this question in the affirmative. The 
distances which will be saved by the canal he 
puts graphically thus : 


DISTANCES SAVED BY THE CANAL. 


«“ From New York to San Francisco by the 
Straits of Magellan, the present route for 
steamers, the distance is 13,714 nautical miles, 
and from New Orleans to San Francisco 14,114 
miles. By way of the Panama Canal, the dis- 
tance from New York will be 5,299 miles, and 
from New Orleans 4,698 miles, the route from 
New York being shortened 8,415 miles, and 
from New Orleans 9,416 miles. From New 
York to the principal nitrate of soda port of 
Chile, Iquique—the city having the heaviest 
export tonnage of any place on the west coast of 
South America—the present steamer route is 
9,221 nautical miles long ; from Hamburg, the 
distance is 10,041 miles; whereas by the Pan- 
ama Canal the figures for New York are 4,021 
(a saving of 5,200 miles), and from Hamburg 
7,189 (a gain of 2,852 miles). From San Fran- 
cisco via Callao, the Straits of Magellan, and 
Pernambuco to Liverpool is 14,084 marine 
miles ; via Panama, the distance is 8,038 miles— 
6,046 miles less. The Panama Canal will bring 
New York nearly 4,000 miles nearer Sydney, 
Australia, and about 6,000 miles closer to Wel- 
lington, in New Zealand.” 

A survey of typical industries in the eastern, 
southern, central, and western sections of the 
United States is given by Dr. Johnson to fix the 
relations of the canal to American economic de- 
velopment. 


HOW AMERICAN INDUSTRY WILL PROFIT. 


“The northeastern section of the United States 
has already become a great manufacturing re- 
gion. <A larger outlet for its textile and iron 


and steel products, and for the many other man- 
ufactures now being exported, and the ability to 
secure the foods, chemicals, ores, fibers, and 
woods obtainable only from Pacific countries, 
are yearly becoming more imperative. 

When a Brooklyn firm informs us that it sends 
over half a million dollars’ worth of machinery 
annually to the Hawaiian Islands, or a Philadel- 
phia company reports the exportation of 156 
locomotives—four full vessel -loads—to China 
and Siberia in a little over two calendar years, 
and a Baltimore corporation tells of a single or- 
der for 30,000 tons of steel rails for Australia, 
and of another order for 70,000 tons of rails for 
the Trans-Siberian Railway, we can understand 
in a more concrete way the relation of the Pa- 
cific trade—and of the Isthmian canal that will 
facilitate that commerce—to the industrial prog- 
ress of the northeastern part of the United 
States. 

“Throughout American history, the exports 
from the Southern States, the cotton, tobacco, 
timber, and naval stores, have constituted a large 
part of the tonnage of our foreign commerce ; 
and recently phosphate, coal, iron and steel, and 
general manufactures have made an important 
addition to the out-bound trade of that section. 
The products of the South find their foreign 
markets mainly in Europe, but they are increas- 
ingly in demand in Pacific countries, from which 
they are largely excluded by costs of transporta- 
tion. The canal will give the cotton industries 
of the South a more profitable trade in the Jap- 
anese market, where there is a keen competition 
with cotton from East India and China. The 
new waterway will also aid in the exportation 
of cotton manufactures to western South Amer- 
ica, Asia, and Oceania, where Great Britain and 
Germany now control the trade. . . .” 

“The canal will open up a large market for 
Southern coal, lumber, naval stores, and phos- 
phate. The coal will be required by the vessels 
using the canal, and in the coaling stations of 
the eastern part of the Pacific Ocean in tropical 
and south temperate latitudes, and also for in- 
dustrial purposes along the west coast of Central 
and South America. 

«The Southern States now send large quanti- 
ties of lumber to the eastern coast of South 
America, and when the canal has been opened 
an equally important trade with the west side 
of the continent will follow. The phosphate 
fertilizers of Florida, South Carolina, and Ten- 
nessee will be sent to southern California, west- 
ern Mexico, Hawaii, Japan, and other countries 
where agriculture is carried on extensively by 
means of irrigation. 

«The twelve States of the upper Mississippi 
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Valley, to which is applied the term central 
West, comprise one-fourth the area of the 
United States and one-third of the population. 
The region is rich in coal, iron, and timber, and 
is the greatest grain-producing area of the 
world. . . . Although this section of the United 
States is from 500 to 1,500 miles from the 
seaboard, its manufactures of agricultural and 
mining machinery, carriages, stoves, shoes, and 
many other articles are being exported to all 
parts of the world. As regards manufacturing 
costs, the central West can compete with any 
part of the world; the extent of its foreign 
trade is primarily a question of transportation 
costs, and those will unquestionably be lessened 
for a large part of both the export and import 
business of the region. 

«The typical products of the Pacific Slope 
are wheat, barley, beet sugar and hops, lumber 
and shingles, fruit and vegetables of many kinds, 
cattle hides and wool, and the articles obtained 
from the extensive river and marine fisheries,— 
that is to say, the west coast States produce 
foods and the materials of industry. Wheat 
flour, lumber, and canned goods are now shipped 
across the Pacific to Oceania and the Orient, but 
the largest market for the west coast products 
is in Europe, and particularly in the manufac- 
turing sections of the eastern half of the United 
States. In spite of the great economies that 
have been made during the past two decades in 
the costs of moving freight by rail, the volume 
of bulky commodities that can be hauled with 
profit over high mountains to markets from 
2,000 to 3,000 miles distant is small.” 

The tonnage of the maritime commerce of the 
United States that would, no doubt, have used 
the canal had it been in existence in 1899 was 
3,435,887 cargo tons, comprising commodities 
valued at $125,716,558. The total tonnage of 
the trade between European countries and west- 
ern, South and Central America, British Colum- 
bia, and Hawaii which would have used the 
canal in that year amounts to a total of 6,702,541 
tons. These figures refer to the commerce of the 
past only. The new Panama Canal Company has 
made a study of the freight passing through the 
canal and over the railroad, and the estimate is 
that in 1914—the year in which the canal is 
expected to be open for traffic—7,000,000 tons 
net register will pass through. 


A BENEFIT TO THE RAILROADS. 


Dr. Johnson believes that “those who really 
study the question become convinced that the 
canal will be of real, decided benefit to the trans- 
continental railroads.” He says: 

“The canal will be a decided benefit to the 


railroads. In the beginning of their existence, 
these railroads depended almost entirely upon 
their through traffic; but their chief aim through- 
out their history has been to increase the local 
business, which is always more profitable than 
the through traffic; and, although the great 
stretch of country crossed by them is still in the 
infancy of its industrial development, the local 
traffic of some, if not all, of the Pacific roads 
has already become of chief importance. <A 
vice-president of one of the Pacific railway sys- 
tems recently said that since 1893 ‘the increase 
in business of the transcontinental lines has not 
come from the seaports, but from the develop- 
ment of the intermediate country.’ The canal 
can certainly in nowise check the growth of this 
local traffic, 

“If this be true, the proximate effect of the 
Isthmian canal in compelling a reduction and 
readjustment of the rates on the share of the 
transcontinental railway business that will be 
subject to the competition of the new water 
route will be more than offset by the ultimate 
and not distant expansion of the through and 
local traffic that must necessarily be handled by 
rail. It seems probable that the increase in the 
population of the country, and the growth in 
our home and foreign trade, will early demon- 
strate the need of the transportation service of 
both the canal and the railways.” 





THE MARCH INTO THIBET. 


HAT are the real causes of the dramatic 

action of the British Government in in- 

vading Thibet at the head of an armed force ? 

This question, with many jibes at the ignorance 

of the rest of his fellow-creatures, Mr. Alexan- 

der Ular attempts to answer in the current num- 
ber of the Contemporary Review. 

The explanation is simple. Mr. Ular’s theory 
is that Asiatic fraud must be met by Asiatic 
fraud. Russia has recognized this, and gained 
the upper hand in Thibet thereby ; Lord Curzon 
has now recognized it, and by Asiatic fraud has 
succeeded in destroying Russia’s advantage. 

“Lord Curzon,—I venture to say it without 
any ironical intention,—is the most Asiatic gen- 
tleman who has ever been intrusted with the 
government of England’s Asiatic empire. He 
has the courage deliberately to oppose the mor- 
al tendencies which reign in these times in Eu- 
rope, and to employ against the awful expansion 
of Russian influence throughout Asia the very 
means that have secured to Russia her brilliant 
successes.” 

The broken-treaty allegation, says Mr. Ular, 
is all humbug. The Dalai-Lama never regarded 
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the Sikkim treaty as binding, and he reproached 
the Chinese court for tolerating it. It was as 
the result of Chinese complaisance in regard to 
this treaty that in 1900 the Grand Lama delib- 
erately transferred his allegiance to the Czar, 
who thereupon became “ Lord and Guardian of 
the Gifts of Faith” and practically head of the 
Buddhist religion. But Russia blundered, and, 
as the result, Mr. Ular foresees the Grand Lama 
transferring his allegiance to the Emperor of 
India. This is the result of having a viceroy 
who does not scruple to employ Asiatic methods. 

« The Lassa authorities conferred this supreme 
Buddhist honor on the Czar on the implicit con- 
dition that Russia would, with more success than 
China, defend the territorial integrity and ad- 
ministrative independence of Thibet. When they 
have learned—to their heavy cost—that these 
things cannot possibly be guaranteed at the 
present time by Russia, they will probably adopt 
toward their new ‘ Lord of Faith’ the same line 
of conduct that has turned out to the extreme 
disadvantage of their former secular protector, 
the Manchu Emperor of China.” 


RUSSIA'S BLUNDER. 


According to Mr. Ular, Russia’s blunder,—a 
blunder by which she has lost forever the alle- 
giance of the Grand Lama,—was in not offi- 
cially announcing her preponderance at Lassa 
and declaring Thibet a sort of Afghanistan. She 
gained her hegemony by secret devices, but she 
maintained her secrecy too long. Instead of as- 
serting her exclusive rights in the country, she 
kept professing to have no interests there, and 
the result is that Lord Curzon, basing his action 
on Russia’s official statements, will be able to deal 
with Thibet as he likes. 

“Tf the Dalai-Lama is treated as an enemy of 
India, all these hopes will vanish. India may 
show him her power, but not at his own expense. 
The simple fact of invading, on a peaceful mis- 
sion for treaty-revision, the boundaries guaran- 
teed, or supposed to be guaranteed, by the White 
Czar, will suffice. But India must carefully ab- 
stain from committing warlike acts, from annex- 
ing or occupying territory, or from enforcing 
clauses which cannot be accepted unless under 
threat of brute force. The Thibetan clergy live 
on one essential privilege, which is more precious 
to them—and, unfortunately, more prejudicial to 
India—than even the political quasi-independ- 
ence or integrity of the country ; and this isa kind 
of monopoly of commerce conceded to them by the 
Chinese Emperor K’ang-hsi. This they cannot 
dispense with. And it ought to be the first duty 
of the Indian commissioners to search carefully 
into the ancient treaty clauses, and to abandon 


everything that may cause even the slightest 
prejudice to the clergy. Such a concession 
would be paid for a thousandfold by winning 
over the Lassa court to India ; and India, after 
the failure of China and Russia, is the natural 
protector of that great religious organization 
which twenty-five centuries ago spread over the 
East from the Ganges valley.” 

If these conditions are observed, “ the Thibetan 
expedition is likely to prove—I cannot but con- 
clude—that Lord Curzon has accomplished a 
masterpiece of Asiatic policy. He has obliged 
Russia, without striking a blow, to avow tacitly 
her impotence to maintain her present standard 
of power. Russian expansion in Asia is stopped.” 

Such are the advantages of having a genuine 
Asiatic to deal with Asiatic peoples. 


No Danger from Russia. 


Dr. Dillon devotes the greater part of his 
“Foreign Affairs” in the Contemporary Review 
to the Thibetan question, but he takes a more 
ordinary point of view, and evidently has never 
suspected the Asiatic genius that lies behind 
Lord Curzon’s mere European face. He points 
out that there is absolutely no military danger 
to be apprehended from the Russian side of 
Thibet ; a Russian army could not get to Lassa 
unless it marched vza Calcutta and the Himalayan 
passes, or through China along the valleys of 
the Hoang-Ho and Wei-Ho, neither of which 
projects is feasible. There are no routes to the 
inhabited parts of Thibet from the north. 


THIBET'S SACRED CAPITAL. 


Dr. Dillon describes the mysterious city of 
Lassa as follows : 

“Lassa, the city of white houses, golden- 
domed monasteries, and lofty towers,—the Rome 
of northern Buddhism,—isesituated on a tribu- 
tary of the Sanpo, the great river of Thibet, 
which afterward becomes the Brahmaputra. It 
has some fifteen thousand inhabitants who marry 
and give in marriage, and about eighteen thou- 
sand monks who are strictly forbidden to do 
either. ‘Thither a never-ending stream of pious 
pilgrims flows from year’s end to year’s end, 
journeying from China, Korea, the wild wastes 
of Mongolia, and the desolate fastnesses of the 
Himalaya and the Kuen-Lun. Gold, precious 
stones, and costly stuffs are brought by these 
devoted ;worshipers and laid upon the steps of 
the throne, on the triple-crested Potala Hill, be- 
fore the dread incarnation, so that the treasures 
already hoarded up there are reported to be 
priceless. The Dalai-Lama himself cannot be 
said to enjoy them, for he is a lad who, in the 
interests of religion and morality, is seldom al- 
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lowed to live longer than eighteen years in this 
vale of tears, so that he must often feel a desire 
to be born again at the age of nineteen or twen- 
ty with sufficient firmness of character to relieve 
his regents of the responsibility of governing in 
his name. 


BRITISH RELATIONS WITH FRANCE, 


HE eminent economist and political writer, 
Leroy-Beaulieu, has a careful and brilliant 
analysis of the economic relations of France and 
England in the Revue des Deux Mondes. He 
notes the enormous improvement which has 
taken place in the Anglo-French relations, and 
he asks whether it will last. Ought it to be con- 
sidered as merely a temporary improvement, 
due to the diplomatic ability of M. Cambon 
joined to the sincere love of peace entertained 
by King Edward, or should it be considered as 
the effect of a real, deep evolution, which has 
already begun to modify the position of the two 
peoples in face of each other, and in face of the 
world? M. Leroy-Beaulieu is inclined to take 

the optimistic view. 

THE TREND OF BRITISH POLICY. 


Since the sixteenth century, he says, British 
policy has aimed without ceasing at two ob- 
jects, —(1) to conquer and keep an economic and 
maritime preponderance ; (2) to prevent the es- 
tablishment of a great power in the Netherlands. 
Spain, Holland, and France successively opposed 
the first of these designs, and England fought 
them down. ‘The second aim was disputed by 
Spain in the sixteenth century, and by France 
from the seventeenth to the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. But to-day, at the opening of 
the twentieth century, is it France that threatens 
the industry, the commerce, and the fleet of 
Britain? Does France threaten the Nether- 
lands? Certainly not. It is Germany, whose 
emperor has said, ‘“ Our future is on the water,” 
and it is pan-Germanic sentiment in Germany 
which covets the Netherlands. 


ANGLO-FRENCH COLONIAL RIVALRY. 


The only possible point of difference between 
France and England, as has been so often pointed 
out, lies in the colonial sphere. But even here 
M. Leroy-Beaulieu sees much encouragement. 
The South African war, he -thinks, has taught 
the whole British nation the bitter lesson of what 
war costs, both in blood and in treasure, so that 
perhaps, as he says, the poor Boers will have 
been the ransom of the peace of the world. More- 
over, he perceives a feeling in England that the 
empire is already quite big enough, and that it 
is a heavy burden toadminister it. At the same 
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time, he admits that there are certain questions, 
—such as the French shore in Newfoundland, 
the possession of the New Hebrides, Siam, and 
Morocco,—the settlement of which will require 
the greatest care. On-the other hand, every- 
thing points to Germany as the great enemy of 
England, and he quotes the stern refusal of the 
Spectator to accept the alliance offered by the late 
Professor Mommsen in the last article he ever 
wrote. The really encouraging thing about An- 
glo-French relations is that the points of differ- 
ence which can be perceived do not in any single 
instance concern essentially the position of either 
country as a great power. On the other hand, 
the interests which tend to draw the two coun- 
tries together are already strong, and are daily 
increasing in importance. There is no need to 
follow M. Leroy-Beaulieu through the imposing 
rows of figures which he gives in order to show 
that England is about the best customer that 
France has. He notes in particular that, on the 
whole, France sells to England the commodities 
which England either cannot or does not want 
to make for herself—therein differing very much 
from the German imports, which compete directly 
with British manufactures. 





THE FUTURE OF SIAM AND INDO-CHINA. 


HE steady progress of France northward 
from her Indo-Chinese possessions into 

the Celestial Empire is dependent, to a cer- 
tain extent, on the certainty of her relations 
with Siam. In the first December number of 
the Revue des Deux Mondes, M. Pinon has a paper 
on the present and future relations of France 
and Siam. He outlines the difference between 
Franco-Siamese and Anglo-Siamese relations. 
He shows that the English in the Malay Penin- 
sula only threaten quite outside dependencies of 
the Siamese kingdom,—that is to say, sultanates 
peopled by Malays who have neither the same 
religion nor the same customs. On the other 
hand, in the basin of the Mekong, which is the 
country whither Siamese expansion naturally 
tends, the force of circumstances has made rivals 
of the French and the Siamese. He urges that 
from the international point of view it is neces- 
sary to separate carefully the question of the 
Mekong, which ever since 1896 is purely a 
Franco-Siamese question, from the problem of 
the future Siam itself, which is more compli- 
cated than it seems to be at first. It is no longer 
merely a question of the rival influence at Bang- 
kok of England and France, but—not to men- 
tion the Danes, who have established great in- 
terests in the country—there are the Germans. 
who of recent years have greatly developed their 
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trade with Siam, and have obtained concessions 
and railway contracts. Then, moreover, in addi- 
tion to these Europeans, there is the competition 
of the Chinese themselves, who are gradually 
gathering into their own hands all the threads 
of the Bangkok trade. Last, but not least, there 
are the Japanese, who seek to play in Siam, as 
in China, their favorite part of educators of the 
yellow race. M. Pinon declares his belief that 
the center of human activity and civilization, 
hitherto concentrated around the Mediterranean, 
is being rapidly moved to the Pacific Ocean. In 
the future, when the consequences of this move- 
ment shall appear, it is then, he says, that France 
will appreciate all that she owes to the devoted 
men—notably Prince Henry of Orleans—who 
labored to give her an empire in Indo-China. 





PORFIRIO DIAZ: SOLDIER AND STATESMAN. 


66 HE first of all living Americans ”—with 
this laudatory phrase the Hon. John W. 
Foster characterizes President Diaz, of Mexico, 
in a paper contributed to the current number of 
the International Quarterly. Reviewing the polit- 
ical events of the hemisphere for the past fifty 
years, Mr. Foster finds that others, who have 
passed from the stage of action, have borne a 
more prominent part in public affairs, but that 
no one now living “has had such a varied and 
distinguished career, or accomplished as much 
for the good of his country and race as Porfirio 
Diaz, of Mexico.” 
The public services of Diaz, as Mr. Foster 
points out, cover three epochs in Mexican history. 
‘In his early manhood, he took an active part 
in what is known as the ‘War of the Reform,’ 
the struggle of the liberal republicans against 
the clerical party, which resulted in the absolute 
separation of the Church and State and the estab- 
lishment of complete religious freedom, in which 
course Mexico was the pioneer of the Latin- 
American states. He was a prominent leader in 
resisting the attempt of the Emperor of the 
'rench to overthrow republican government and 


. establish a monarchy in America, and he came 


out of that great contest as its most brilliant 
soldier. His mature years have been devoted 
to rehabilitating his country after half a century 
of strife and disorder, and pointing out the way 
to the other Spanish-American republics of 
orderly government and prosperity.” 


DIAZ AS A REVOLUTIONIST. 


Without attempting to follow Mr. Foster's 
interesting account of his hero’s earlier career, 
we select for quotation the story of an incident 
in the revolutionary uprisings of the early ’7 


in which Diaz was the central figure, and which 
well illustrates certain traits in his character. 
Having announced that he would resist the re- 
election of President Lerdo by force of arms, 
Diaz, who claimed that he himself had been 
twice elected President and each time “counted 
out,” gathered a few partisans on the United 
States frontier, but was overwhelmed by the 
government forces. 

«His resourceful character and daring were 
exhibited in the plan which he now resolved to 
carry out. He went to New Orleans and took 
passage on the mail steamer for Vera Cruz, dis- 
guised as a Cuban doctor, en route to his native 
state, where he expected to raise again the 
standard of revolt. The steamer touched first 
at the Mexican port of Tampico, where a num- 
ber of government officials who knew him well 
took passage for Vera Cruz. Feeling sure that 
he would be recognized, he resolved to throw 
himself into the sea and swim ashore, notwith- 
standing the water was infested with sharks. 
The vessel lay about four miles from the coast, 
but he was a good swimmer, and boldly under- 
took the task. Thecry of ‘man overboard’ soon 
brought a boat alongside of him, and he was taken 
back on to the steamer. He now felt sure his 
identity would be established, but he found a 
good friend in the purser of the vessel, who con- 
cealed him in his cabin, threw a life-preserver 
into the water, which was picked up, and the re- 
port given out that the Cuban doctor had made 
a second attempt and was drowned. Thus throw- 
ing the officers off guard, he reached Vera Cruz, 
and although the vessel was surrounded by a 
cordon of boats filled with government troops, 
he quietly went ashore disguised as a sailor, 
passed through the city and adjoining country 
held by the government, reaching Oaxaca in 
safety. 

‘Here, under better auspices, he set up the 
standard of revolt, his friends and partisans 
rallied about him, and in a few weeks he had 
organized and equipped an army able to cope 
with the regular forces of the government. 
After several encounters in that state with the 
government forces, he advanced to the _ table- 
land leading to the city of Mexico, and fought 
the decisive battle of Tecoac, November 16, 1876, 
defeating the most skillful of Lerdo’ 8 generals, 
which placed the capital at his mercy.” 


HIS RECORD IN THE PRESIDENCY. 


In this engagement of Tecoae, it is stated that 
the killed and wounded numbered 4,200. Lerdo 
and his advisers left the country, taking refuge 
in the United States. Diaz assumed the office 
of provisional President, ordered an election, 
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was chosen without opposition for the constitu- 
tional term, and has held the office, by successive 
elections, from that day to this. Mr. Foster 
sums up his administrative record as follows : 

‘He has maintained peace and public order ; 
he has given security to life and property ; 
brought order out of the confusion of official 
life ; kept the army faithful to the government 
and paid with regularity ; restored public credit 
from absolute bankruptcy and repudiation ; 
maintained peace with all nations; largely in- 
creased the revenues ; materially reduced tax- 
ation; abolished antiquated impediments to 
trade ; revived and enlarged commerce ; created 
a network of railways ; built up manufactures ; 
greatly developed mining and agriculture ; es- 
tablished a banking system and a safe and 
uniform currency ; multiplied the public-school 
system ; improved the condition of the laboring 
classes ; enforced religious liberty. When the 
fact is recalled that before he assumed the ad- 
ministration of affairs the country enjoyed few 
of these advantages, and those only in a limited 
degree, the extent and importance of his ser- 
vices may be better estimated.” 


THE TRADE AGREEMENT. 


ad industrial practice of long standing is 

described by the comparatively new phrase, 
“trade agreement.” The coal strike of 1902 
and other recent developments in industrial 
conditions have served to accentuate the im- 
portance of this outcome of what is known as 
“collective bargaining.” Commissioner Carroll 
D. Wright, writing on this subject in the Jnter- 
national Quarterly, begins with a definition of 
the latter term. 

“Collective bargaining takes place when a 
body of individuals, through its representatives, 
makes a contract, verbally or otherwise, with 
the representatives of another body of individ- 
uals,—that is, in industrial affairs, collective 
bargaining takes place when there is an agree- 
ment between the employers as a collection of 
men and the employees as another collection. 


WHAT IS COLLECTIVE BARGAINING ? 


«While the term is new, the practice is very 
old, at least as old as business corporations. A 
company organized to carry on a manufacturing 
business, or any other business which involves 
the employment of men, is composed of stock- 
holders of large and small means. These stock- 
holders are the owners of the business, but they 
are too numerous, as a rule, to conduct the 
business themselves. So they choose a com- 
mittee to take care of their affairs. This com- 








mittee is known usually as a board of directors ; 
but the board of directors is too large a body to 
manage specific affairs, and it chooses a president, 
or a treasurer, or a manager, to have immediate 
supervision of the business owned by the numer- 
ous stockholders. The business manager is the 
only man recognized by or known to those who 
deal with the corporation, and every time he, 
the representative of the representatives of the 
owners, makes a bargain for the purchase of 
material, or for the sale of goods, or for the 
employment of men, or makes any other contract 
necessary to the proper conduct of the business 
with which he is charged, he indulges in collect- 
ive bargaining. 

“ When the employees of this corporation, 
who may number hundreds or perhaps thousands, 
wish to deal with the manager,—that is, with 
the corporation,—they choose a committee to 
represent them, because their numbers are too 
large for specific acts ; but when the committee 
of the employees undertakes to engage in collect- 
ive bargaining by calling upon the manager of 
the corporation, it is the habit of the manager 
to inform the committee of the employees that 
he cannot deal with a committee, but must deal 
with the individual members of the body of em- 
ployees, although he himself is exercising col- 
lective bargaining when he tells this to the com- 
mittee. Sometimes, when this answer has been 
made to the committee representing the employ- 
ees, and they have withdrawn, the manager has 
afterward found it necessary to deal with the 
committee, and when he has sent for them he 
has been informed,—and properly too, under the 
circumstances,—that the committee could not 
deal with him as the representative of the stock- 
holders, but would deal with the individual 
stockholders themselves. Here the whole matter 
is reduced to an absurdity. It was absurd for 
the manager to take the position he did when he 
represented, in the concrete, collective bargain- 
ing, and it was absurd for the committee, except 
as a proper answer to the manager’s absurdity, 
to say that they must deal with the individual 
stockholders. 


HOW CORPORATIONS MAY DEAL WITH THEIR 
EMPLOYEES. 


“‘ Happily, this condition is passing away, and 
the representative of the stockholders recognizes 
the necessity of dealing with the representatives 
of the employees of the corporation in order to 
secure the most satisfactory results. The asser- 
tion of Mr. J. P. Morgan during the great steel 
strike of 1901 is that which is being accepted 
at the present tirne. He asserted that he was 
not hostile to organized labor ; that he looked 
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upon it with favor, to the extent that he pre- 
ferred a well-organized and administered trade- 
union as the medium through which contracts 
for wages and other conditions of employment 
could be made, rather than the chaotic and un- 
reliable results following arrangements with in- 
dividual workmen. 

«Great corporations engaged in production 
and in transportation are now recognizing this 
principle of collective bargaining as the true one, 
and are conforming to the logical result of such 
bargaining by entering into what are known as 
trade agreements, whereby all the conditions of 
labor involved are adjusted by well-drawn de- 
tailed agreements.” 


WHAT SHOULD THE AGREEMENT CONTAIN ? 


Commissioner Wright summarizes the experi- 
ence of England and other countries with col- 
lective bargaining and outlines the essential char- 
acteristics of the trade agreement as follows : 

“The terms of a trade agreement must be 
clearly stated, and all the details as to wages, 
hours of labor, and other working conditions 
agreed upon, and so clearly that they are not 
subject to any differing interpretations ; but 
there are certain basic elements or stipulations 
which should be incorporated in every agree- 
ment. It should be an essential feature of the 
contract that no question shall be conclusively 
acted upon by either party to it independently, 
but shall be referred for settlement to a joint 
committee, which committee shall consist of an 
equal number of representatives from each as- 
sociation or body or party entering into it, and 
that the findings of the committee shall be final 
and binding upon the parties and upon their re- 
spective members. It should be clearly under- 
stood and stipulated that in no event shall strikes 
or lockouts be permitted, but that all questions 
and differences shall be submitted to the joint 
committee, work to proceed without stoppage or 
embarrassment, and that no sympathetic action 
shall be taken by either of the parties, or by 
their members, in support of any action taken 
by any other organization or the members thereof. 

“The parties should also agree that there shall 
be no discrimination against workmen or em- 
ployers by the parties to the contract, or by 
their associates, on account of membership or 
non-membership in any society or organization 
whatsoever. Also, that the joint agreement shall 
not be annulled by the withdrawal of either 
party, or otherwise, except after the date of ex- 
piration of the working rules established under 
the agreement, and then on notice to be filed by 
either party so intending with the other party at 
least six months prior to said date, and that no 


amendment shall be made to the agreement ex- 
cept upon like notice and by a concurrent vote. 

“These elements should be common to all 
agreements, and in some cases there should be 
stipulations that there shall be no arbitrary limi- 
tations of output on the part of the men, nor 
arbitrary demands for an excessive amount of 
output by the men on the part of the employers ; 
that all unfair or unjust shop practices on the 
part of men or of employers shall be discouraged 
by the respective parties to the agreement ; that 
any attempt on the part of either party to en- 
force any unfair or unjust practices upon the 
other shall be the subject of rigid investigation 
by the officers of the respective associations, par- 
ties to the agreement, and that if upon careful 
investigation the charges of such practices are 
sustained against the party complained of, then 
that party shall be subject to discipline accord- 
ing to the by-laws of the respective associations.” 


FREEDOM OF CONTRACT. 


As to the ethical influence upon society of the 
trade agreement, Commissioner Wright says : 

“The world is beginning to recognize that 
there are two investors in every productive en- 
terprise,—the stockholder of the company, or 
the member of the partnership, and the wage- 
earners themselves. One party invests some of 
its capital in the enterprise. The wage-earners 
invest all their capital, which is their labor, 
hence in all rational ways they should have a 
voice in the making of the contract which binds 
them to contribute their capital in association 
with the capital of the stockholder. Labor has 
moved from status to contract, but the ordinary 
contract is one made entirely on one side, or by 
one party to collective bargaining, the other 
having no voice in it except one of consent. 
The freedom of contract does not apply in the 
ordinary relations between employer and em- 
ployee, except so far as the wage-earner is obliged 
to accept the conditions offered him, and by 
consenting thereto he in a sense, technically at 
least, indulges in the freedom of contract. By 
the trade agreement, however, under which all 
the conditions of production are discussed and 
laid open before him, there is the utmost free- 
dom of contract, and the best results of it. Col- 
lective bargaining, therefore, represents the in- 
terests of beth parties crystallized in mutual 
agreement, for no agreement can be made until 
the minds of the two parties come to a common 
point. 


OTHER ADVANTAGES OF THE METHOD. 


“This principle is being recognized more and 
more, and, as already intimated, to an extent 
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not known to tue public at large. Great railroad 
systenis hake contracts with their men, members 
of local unions affiliated with the brotherhoods. 
They do not advertise these things, because they 
are features of the regular conduct of the rail- 
road business, but they are most emphatic in- 
dorsements of the principles involved in the 
trade agreement. 
“The trade agreement is one of the best off- 
sets to socialism, for it satisfies the working- 
man in the idea that he is really a party to pro- 
“ductive enterprise. Hence he feels more of a 
man. Under the contract he is the equal of his 
employer, and in carrying it out he takes pride 
in preserving that equality. Of course, this 
agreement may be abused in certain cases to the 
detriment of the community at large, but it can- 
not long be abused, because it is made between 
the employers of an institution or establishment 
and the employees of the same, and not through 
a conglomeration of associations for the purpose 
of restricting trade and organizing a conspiracy. 
Surely any method that advances human prog- 
ress, by preserving the manhood in men and by 
securing their dignity and loyalty, is worthy the 
careful and most considerate attention not only 
of employers everywhere, but of all students of 
economic conditions.” 


‘“*THE MADNESS OF MUCH POWER.” 


OW ER—without a corresponding responsi- 
bility or sense of responsibility—this is 
the “madness” which is seriously threatening 
the life of the American people. This is the 
text for a vigorous and trenchant article by 
David Graham Phillips in Hverybody’s Magazine 
for February. Mr. Phillips considers the love 
of money and the mad race for power which he 
declares has become ‘‘a dangerous delirium ” in 
the United States. It is all the same, no matter 
what class one speaks of. He says: 

“The custodian of concentrated power may 
be an enthusiast like Morgan, or a cold and 
stomach-like Rockefeller, or a suddenly crazed 
Schwab or Gates ; he may be a professional cor- 
ruptionist, a Platt or Croker ; he may bea Dowie 
or chief man of a Mormon church ; he may be 
a Debs or a Sam Parks. The condition of the 
possession of power produces always the same 
result of delirium—dangerous delirium. Some 
are mad for money; others are mad for fame, 
which they cannot distinguish from notoriety ; 
others, again, have the desire to rule in its sim- 
plest form. But they all gothesame way. Some 
are actuated by the highest motives ; some are 
merely deluded into thinking their motives 
high ; others, again, and these are naturally the 
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most numerous, have as profound a contempt 
for morals as they have for law or for the rights 
of others. But, whatever their motives, the net 
result is the same—rule and ruin.” 


THE MODEL FOR THE CONTROLLERS OF MILLIONS. 


John D. Rockefeller he claims is the great 
example. He was “the original exploiter of 
vast irresponsible power, the original industrial 
victim of the madness of toomuch power.” He 
has been the model for thousands. Every town 
that has an organization of any kind under the 
control of one man has a faint imitation of 
Rockefeller. He “set the fashion in manners 
for the controllers of organization.” 

“Take Addicks and Delaware,—a sovereign 
State the door-mat for the muddy boots of a 
carpet-bagger. Take Montana, distracted and 
debauched by the fights of rival copper kings, 
who shamelessly buy not only legislatures but 
also courts. Or there is Pennsylvania, the slave 


_of Matt Quay, of whose true character not an 


intelligent child in the State is ignorant. Take 
Platt, the agent of the big New York State cor- 
porations, and in his arrogance he uses the Re- 
publican party to elect Democrats, that he may 
assail the ambition of his sturdy and aggressive 
young rival, Odell. In the cities,—there is 
Durham, of Philadelphia, Croker, of New York ; 
there are the ravenous rings which have been 
exposed in St. Louis and Minneapolis, and so 
on through along and humiliating list. The 
organizations which are at once the sources of 
this kind of bosses and their instruments are 
called political. In fact, they are in every case 
purely business enterprises, engaged in the same 
industry the Standard Oil Company is so suc- 
cessful at, and the Shipbuilding Trust is so un- 
successful at,—the business of fleecing the pri- 
vate citizen openly, insolently, with the Tweed 
grin. ‘What are you going todoabout it? ... 
Mr. Rockefeller, or Mr. Gould, or Mr. Morgan, 
or Mr. Carnegie, or a hundred other lesser lords 
of finance and trade,—wave, or rather hire ex- 
pensive and crafty lawyers to wave, the magic 
wand of organization, and the federal adminis- 
tration is helpless. A few men meet in an office 
in New York or Chicago, and prices rise or fall, 
and the law chatters its fangless gums and 
gnaws its nails in helplessness.”’ 

So general is the feeling that a man in power 
“must show his power by doing things that will 
differentiate him from the peaceful, law-abiding 
masses of his fellow-citizens” that «We find 
the President of the United States running 
about, fancying that his position gives him the 
right to advise the people upon their most per- 
sonal affairs,—how they shall spend their money, 
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how many children they shall have, what shall be 
their standards of morality and of social conduct. 
He interferes in labor disputes, agitating em- 
ployers with the fear that in any dispute they 
may have with their men the President of the 
United States may suddenly appear on the other 
side,—for how can a candidate for an elective 
office be on any side but the side of the most 
votes, whatever he may intend? And when 
canal negotiations do not go fast enough to suit 
him, and a sister nation does not conduct itself 
in the negotiation as he thinks it should, he 
establishes precedents of tearing up treaties and 
carrying everything with a high hand.” 


HOW IT WILL END. 


There will be an end before long, says Mr. 
Phillips.. 

« For the turn of the tide we must look to the 
people, to the masses of Americans who wish 
neither to be robbed nor to rob, who wish neither 
to rule others nor to be ruled themselves, who 
may admire ‘smartness’ and ‘aggressiveness,’ 
but who do not have those qualities as their own 
moral standards, nor approve of them as stand- 
ards for American politics, business, or profes- 
sions. This mass is deliberate of motion. It 
must first see just what to do. Then it must 
find leaders to do it. Then it must be assured 
that in the doing more will be gained than lost. 
When that time arrives there will be a great 
‘sobering off,’ a sharp recovery of sanity, a sud- 
den discovery that the ‘majesty of the law’ is 
not merely something to talk to the fellow one 
has robbed in order that he may not become 
violent, but is something to take home to one’s 
self, even though one be President of the United 
States, or of a railway company, or of a manu- 
facturing or mining concern, or in whatever 
other position of responsibility, to be honest, 
just, and faithful to the public. 


A CHECK AHEAD. 


‘“ The possibility of power in this cotintry came 
hardly half acentury ago. Latterly it has been 
developing with accelerated speed. This will be 
temporarily checked from time to time by such 
spectacles as Mr. Morgan’s recent discomfitures, 
Mr. Cassatt ‘put to grass,’ and Mr. Schwab haul- 
ing in the wretched remnants of a once umbra- 
geous pair of antlers. And the permanent check 
may come sooner than we expect. All the 
‘smartness’ in this country isn’t used in the ex- 
ploiting of this much-power lunacy. A consid- 
erable part of it is trying to contrive sober, 
practical measures for retiring lunatics and for 
abolishing the opportunities which were their un- 
doing. And the measures will surely be found.” 


THE DEMANDS OF THE LABOR UNIONS. 

J app sntnipig G the right of laborers to-organ- 

ize,—a right that was formerly contested, 
—most employers now object to certain features 
of labor-union policy, and by forming counter- 
organizations endeavor either to limit the activi- 
ties of the unions or to induce them to forego 
their coercive methods. An editorial article in 
Gunton’s Magazine for January discusses, from 
a point of view friendly to the unions, the chief 
points in union policy to which exception is 
generally taken by employers, — namely, the 
‘closed shop,” the boycott, and the union label. 
In opening this discussion, the editor says : 

“Tf the employers avoid abuse and meet the 
issues squarely on their merit, giving full recog- 
nition to unions, with the exception of these 
features, the labor controversy will be elevated 
to a distinctly higher plane. Of course, the 
unions will stick very tenaciously to these coer- 
cive weapons, because they seem to have been 
so effective. There is a sense in which coercion 
may be justified as a weapon with which to fight 
coercion, just as armies and navies are justified 
to meet armies and navies; but coercion, either 
by employer or laborer, cannot be justified in 
any peaceful adjustment of economic relations, 
and if the industrial controversy between capital 
and labor is to become really economic, and 
merit the approval or even tolerance of the pub- 
lic, it must be conducted on the plane of ra- 
tional, economic conduct consistent with indi- 
vidual freedom and economic responsibility.” 

Since the “closed shop” means not only that 
none other than union laborers shall be employed, 
but that all the rules of the shop shall be made 
by the unions, and that the foreman shall be a 
member of the union, it is clear that the man- 
agement of the business is practically taken out 
of the hands of the employers. Furthermore, 
looking at the matter from the laborers’ point of 
view, every element of competition is removed, 
and the unions become compulsory organizations. 
This, it is argued, would ultimately destroy the 
economic and social usefulness of the union itself 


LABOR UNIONS MUST BE FREE. 


“Tf unions are to render permanent service 
to laborers, they must be voluntary organiza- 
tions. If any device can be invented by em- 
ployers or laborers by which laborers can be 
coerced into joining or from joining labor unions, 
then these organizations no longer represent 
either the best thought or the best interests of 
the laborers. They must necessarily soon de- 
generate into mere dictatorial groups. There 
can be no valid objection to all the laborers in a 
shop being members of a union, but their mem- 
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bership must be voluntary, or it is destructive 
of the personal freedom of the laborers. There 
is no principle in ethics, economics, or equity 
that will make the coercion of laborers by la- 
borers any better than the coercion of laborers 
by capitalists ; moreover, the possession of any 
such coercive power tends to degrade those who 
possess it. The open shop is as necessary for 
the freedom of labor as it is for the economic 
responsibility of management.” 


CAN THE BOYCOTT BE JUSTIFIED ? 


In regard to the boycott, another means of 
coercion more or less effectively employed by 
the unions, this article maintains that with the 
disappearance of the black-list as a means of 
persecution employed against the unions the last 
excuse for the boycott is removed. 

‘There may be conditions under which it may 
be justified as a weapon of war, but it can never 
be justified as an economic method. Of course, 
it is true that it is a part of personal freedom 
to buy where one pleases and patronize such 
business men as one may choose, from any mo- 
tive whatever, and it may be admitted to be the 
right of the free citizen to communicate that 
preference to his friends ; but to go into an or- 
ganized effort and carry with it the coercion of 
ostracism and punishment by fine, expulsion 
from the union, and, in short, to use all the co- 
ercive power of the organization to enforce the 
boycovt, makes it worse than conspiracy. It 
makes it systematized persecution. A voluntary 
boycott could seldom do very serious damage, 
because people will not voluntarily refrain from 
doing business with any person or firm merely 
to satisfy the sentiment of another. If a person 
is conspicuously objectionable, he may be, and 
if he is objectionable enough, and the fact is 
generally known, he will be, ostracized ; but 
the trade-union boycott is not conducted that 
way. It is conducted on the same principle as 
the closed shop. If the walking delegate or the 
executive committee of the union decides that the 
goods of a certain firm shall be boycotted, all 
the members of the union and federated unions 
and the unions in other trades are forbidden to 
do business with that concern. The violation 
of this edict is followed by all the kinds of pun- 
ishment that the power of the organization can 
inflict. In some cases, it is a heavy fine; in 
others, expulsion from the union, which may 
mean ruin. This is not an economic corrective ; 
it is persecution just as much, and of the charac- 
ter, as the black-list. In fact, it is a black-list ; 
the only difference is that the boycott black-list is 
enforced by the pains and penalties of the union, 
and the employers’ black-list is voluntary.” 
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ETHICS OF THE UNION LABEL. 


A third form of coercion employed by the 
unions is the union label, which announces to the 
world that the goods bearing it have been made 
by union labor. 

«The theory is, and it is to a large: extent 
true, that union labor is superior to non union 
labor. As a matter of fact, it is true that in 
most industries, and particularly highly devel- 
oped mechanical industries, the best workmen 
are in the union ; and the label at least indicates 
that the laborers received union wages, and, in 
all probability, that they worked under the most 
favorable conditions that organized labor could 
command. ‘This is an economic and a moral rea- 
son for giving preference to goods so made. 
Other things being equal, those concerns that 
pay the best wages and furnish the best sanitary 
surroundings for their laborers should receive 
the best patronage of the public ; but the anion 
does not stop here. The idea behind the union 
label, like that behind the white label of the Con- 
sumers’ League, is erroneous. The motive of 
introducing both was good,—it was to enlist the 
interest of the consumers in favor of union-made 
goods, because they are made under more hu- 
mane conditions; but this idea is sympathetic 
and philanthropic rather than economic. The 
union label and the Consumers’ League label 
both ask the consumer to investigate ‘the his- 
tory’ of everything he buys. Economically, the 
consumer should not be expected to do other 
than go into the open market for the purchase 
of his goods and be governed in his purchase 
by the price and quality only. 

«« Any system of labeling that seriously inter- 
feres with this economic freedom of the con- 
sumer would soon destroy the effect of real com- 
petition. Moreover, it is the wrong end of the 
process to which to apply force for increasing 
wages or improving the workshop condition of 
laborers. The free selection of goods by the 
consumer tends to insure the best price and 
quality ; but nothing the consumer can do will 
operate backward upon the wages and conditions 
of the workshop. These must be effected by the 
laborers. No amount of scrutiny by the con- 
sumers would give better wages to the workers, 
even if the consumers would make this scrutiny ; 
and no amount of appeal or threat of coercion 
will force the consumers to do it. Unions may 
make their members do it, and they often com- 
pel their members to buy inferior goods at high 
prices ; but they can never make the general 
consumer do it. The public may be asked to 
favor a policy that would give the best condi- 
tions the law can provide for laborers both in 
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the shops and their homes. As citizens, this is 
a proper function of the public; but as con- 
sumers it is not their function to scrutinize and 
investigate the economic or moral conditions un- 
der which their goods are produced. This is the 
function of the laborers themselves.” 





SAN FRANCISCO UNDER THE SWAY OF THE 
LABOR UNIONS. 


N° other city in the United States is so com- 
pletely dominated by the labor unions to- 
day as is San Francisco. Eastern people who 
have not read of any great strikes for the past 
two years in San Francisco, while strikes have 
been of frequent occurrence in almost every part 
of the country, may be inclined to question the 
validity of this statement. A glance at the 
facts, however, will show that the absence of 
labor troubles has been directly due to the ab- 
solute rule of the unions. In fact, there is in 
San Francisco precisely what Mr. Ray Stannard 
Baker calls “a corner in labor.” In the Febru- 
ary number of McClure’s Magazine, Mr. Baker 
relates in detail what is happening in San Fran- 
cisco, and shows what may be expected to happen 
in other cities where labor organization becomes 
as fully developed. Time was when the em- 
ployer was supreme, and able to prevent the or- 
ganization of his laborers. Later arose condi- 
tions similar to those in the Pennsylvania coal 
regions, where miners and operators are equally 
well organized. But in San Francisco it is the 
employer who has suffered defeat, while union- 
ism has achieved an unprecedented triumph. 


WHERE THE EMPLOYERS LOST. 


Mr. Baker, in his studies of the San Francisco 
situation, went back to the great teamsters’ 
strike of 1901, in which almost every industrial 
interest of the city was involved. At that time 
the city was enjoying an unusual degree of 
prosperity. Money had poured in during the 
Spanish War, and discoveries had been made 
which greatly cheapened mechanical power and 
stimulated industry. The workingmen of San 
Francisco have always been largely of pure 
American birth. Whatever else may be said of 
their methods, they have at least been intelli- 
gently directed. San Francisco unionism started 
out, just as many of the trusts and employers’ 
associations in other parts of the country started 
out, to control the market. The aim was to 
form a labor monopoly which would drive out 
the “scab” competitors and force the “closed 
shop.” In contending with this rapidly grow- 
ing organization, the employers adopted tactics 
‘which, in Mr. Baker’s opinion, were unwise. 


They avoided recognizing the union, and in a 
measure their contentions were successful. After 
the strike, their workmen came back without 
reference to their affiliation with any labor organ- 
ization. The right of free contract was estab- 
lished. But it seems that this was a victory on 
paper only. Practically, the union won the day. 
Mr. Baker says: “There is a kind of fighting 


























HON. EUGENE E. SCHMITZ. 
(San Francisco’s ‘‘ Union” mayor.) 


which makes the enemy stronger ; that was the 
method of the San Francisco Employers’ Asso- 
ciation. It was an example of how not to combat 
unionism. The police had been injudiciously 
used, and the stand of the employers had been 
too sweepingly against the very principle of 
unionism, so that when the strike was over the 
unions found public sentiment strongly in their 
favor. They put up a candidate for mayor, and 
he was elected by an unexpected majority, giv- 
ing them a grip on the political machinery of the 
city. Then they proceeded to convert or drive 
out non-union men in nearly every industry in 
San Francisco. They were as ruthless in their 
pursuit of ‘scabs’ after the strike was over as 
before, so that in a very short time they had 
secured a practical monopoly of the labor 
market.” 


ENORMOUS INCREASE IN WAGES. 


So much for the situation at the end of the 
strike of 1901. Now, what have the unions ac- 
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complished since that date? In the first place, 
Mr. Baker shows that they have put up wages 
in San francisco until they are higher than in 
any other city in the world. Within the last 
few weeks, plasterers have been paid $8 a day, 
and lathers $10 a day, for eight hours’ work ; 
while the minimum wage of bricklayers is $6 a 
day, of carpenters $4, of tilelayers $5, of hod- 
carriers $3.50. In some industries, wages have 
been doubled since the strike of 1901, and in 
few, if any, branches of employment has the in- 
crease been as low as 30 per cent. Now, the 
significant thing about all this is not so much 
the absolute increase of wages, great as that has 
been, but rather the fact, which perhaps is not 
fully understood in the East, that the cost of 
living in San Francisco is remarkably low. 
While in other cities workingmen, during the 
past two or three years, have been able to in- 
crease their wages, still the increase has seldom, 
if ever, been greater than the increase in the 
cost of living. In San Francisco, conditions are 
different. As Mr. Baker points out, the fuel bill 
there is small, while vegetable and fruit products 
are plentiful and cheap. Professor Plehn, of the 
University of California, has lately investigated 
the comparative cost of living in fourteen of the 
principal cities of the United States, and gives 
it as his conclusion that San Francisco is the 
cheapest place to live in the fourteen cities in- 
cluded in the investigation. Mr. Baker, there- 
fore, concludes that since in San Francisco we 
find the highest wages and cheapest living to be 
had in any important American city, it is doubt- 
ful whether the conditions of workingmen were 
ever better at any time in any country than they 
are to-day in San Francisco. 


HOW THE LABOR MARKET IS CONTROLLED. 


Mr. Baker proceeds to set forth other results 
of unionism’s triumph in San Francisco which 
are less obvious, but not less real or important. 
For instance, the unions there have formed mo- 
nopolistic combinations with employers’ associa- 
tions, much more effective, Mr. Baker says, than 
those of Chicago. They have developed in the 
building trades ‘a labor boss by the side of 
whom Sam Parks of New York was the crudest 
of bunglers.” They have also reached out into 
politics, and have become a dominating force in 
municipal affairs, having elected and reélected 
their candidate for mayor, Mr. Eugene E. Schmitz, 
a member of the musicians’ union. They havealso 
entered business on their own account as employ- 
ers of labor. As an illustration of the grip which 
the unionshave secured on the labor market in San 
Francisco, Mr. Baker states that it would probably 
be impossible to find a non-union man in any one 


of the sixty-two building trades. In some callings, 
however, like that of the retail clerk, organiza- 
tion is by no means effective as yet. But even 
in those callings, the unions are extremely ac- 
tive in forcing the men “to join or to get off 
the earth.” Here are two sample instances re- 
lated by Mr. Baker: “I had not been in the 
city more than twenty minutes when I saw two 
men, each wearing a union badge, pacing up and 
down the sidewalk in front of a café and shout- 
ing: ‘Unfair, unfair ; this is a scab house; go 
down to ’s; he hires union help.’ 

“Every person who entered was thus accost- 
ed ; the union had set about ruining the owner's 
business or forcing him to employ only union 
help. A little farther up the street I saw a 
sandwich-man walking industriously back and 
forth in front of the Owl drug store, bearing 
this sign in big letters : : 

““¢ Boycott the Owl, the. enemy of the wage- 
earner. Don’t take chances on scab drugs.’ 

“Within the space of a block there were 
three such boycott men, attacking the business 
of three different firms. While I was in San 
Francisco, one of these firms, that of M. Siminoff, 
cloak dealer, closed its factory as a result of the 
boycott, throwing two hundred and sixty work- 
ers permanently out of employment.” 





“WHAT IS SAUCE FOR THE GOOSE IS SAUCE 
FOR THE GANDER.” 


Mr. Baker relates numerous instances of boy- 
cotting, and describes the methods of the new 
labor boss as developed in San Francisco. He 
also gives interesting details of the rapid de- 
velopment of the unions as capitalists. On the 
whole, he concludes that all these methods are 
essentially similar to those employed by capi- 
talistic combinations. Both have precisely the 
same object,—to crush competition. ‘ One drives 
the independent company ruthlessly to the wall, 
the other knocks the ‘scab’ on the head with a 
brickbat. The union boycotts, the trust black- 
lists ; the union has its pickets, the trust its 
paid spies; each limits output, each restricts 
membership ; one fixes a minimum wage, the 


other a minimum price; each equally clamors © 


for special legislation.” So far as the ethics of 
the matter is concerned, Mr. Baker absolves 
neither party from error. He _ believes that 
while the unions are trying to get all they can, 
the trusts have shown them how. He sees no 
reason why the unions should not form a politi- 
cal party and vote. The corporations get class 
representation in our legislatures, and even in 
Congress, by bribery and purchase ; why should 
not the union men vote for what they want? If 
we allow trusts to own legislatures and city 
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‘governments, we must not complain if the 
unions elect them. The problem now before 
the American people, Mr. Baker concludes, is to 
fix the limitations of monopoly, to apply to the 
trusts and corporations as well as to the labor 


union. 


THE HIGH-SPEED ELECTRIC RAILWAY TRIALS 
IN GERMANY. 


HE Marienfelde-Zossen high-speed electric 
railway trials of last September and October 
attracted world-wide attention, but the condi- 
tions under which they were made have been 
imperfectly understood in this country. Weare 
indebted to Dr. Alfred Gradenwitz for a detailed 
description of the road and the cars, which 
appears in the January number of the Engineering 
Magazine. From this account, it appears that 
these important experiments were chiefly due 
to the enterprise of the two leading electric 
firms in Germany, the Siemens & Halske Com- 
pany and the Allgemeine Elektrizitats Gesells- 
chaft (familiarly known by the abbreviation 
“A.B. G.”). 
The Marienfelde-Zossen military railroad line, 


which was set apart for the experiments by the 
German Government, is 23 kilometers (about 
144 miles) in length, and has no curves of less 
than 2,000 meters radius, while the short gradi- 
ents of the line are not more than 1:200. The 
rails originally used on this line were light,—67 
pounds to the yard. As it was found that such 
equipment would not sustain speeds of over eighty 
miles an hour successfully, new rails were laid 
having a weight of 844 pounds to the yard. 
These were placed on fir sleepers with hard 
wooden pegs. Broken basalt was used for bal- 
last. More than two-thirds of the track was 
fitted with guard rails fixed on cast-iron beds 
screwed to every sleeper. This arrangement 
not only helped to prevent derailments, but im- 
parted an extraordinary strength to the whole 
roadbed. For a technical description of the 
overhead line, the motors, and the wiring, the 
reader is referred to Dr. Gradenwitz’s article. 

In concluding his account of the record per- 
formance on October 28 last, when a speed of 
130.5 miles an hour was attained, Dr. Graden- 
Witz says : 

“From a car running at such exceedingly 
high speeds, neighboring objects, of course, will 

















CAR USED IN THE MARIENFELDE-ZOSSEN HIGH-SPEED RUNS. 


(View taken immediately after the successful trials on October 28, when a speed of 210 kilometers [130.5 miles] an hour 
was attained.) 
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disappear from view. Though the motorman 
would be able to distinguish obstacles on the 
track, this would be of little use, the braking 
distance,—.e., the distance from the beginning 
of braking to the stopping of the train,—being 
two kilometers, and sixteen hundred horse-pow- 
er having been necessary to obtain the desired 
speed. Lookers-on could just distinguish the 
presence of men in the car; before, however, 
they were able to fix their figure, the car had 
disappeared from view. Though the track is 
very straight, there elapsed, at most, half a 
minute between the first appearing of the train 
and its passage and the instant of its disappear- 
ance on the horizon. 

«As the maximum authorized speed has now 
been reached, it is not intended, for the moment 
being, to drive the speeds up to any higher 
figures, but to complete the measurements al- 
ready made by an extensive series of records, so 
as to ascertain fully the working condition of 
high-speed electric railways. It is thought prob- 
able that under existing conditions speeds as 
high as 230 to 240 kilometers per hour may be 
obtained without any difficulty ; but as no au- 
thorization is obtained, for the moment, this will 
have to wait for next year. It is thought prob- 
able that after the successful results of these 
trials some railway will be equipped according 
to the principles ascertained on the military rail- 
wuy, so as to allow of these interesting trials be- 
ing continued on a larger scale.” 





ARE THE NEW YORK THEATERS SAFE? 


| aes JST simultaneously with the news of the 

Iroquois Theater horror in Chicago, there 
appeared an article in the Theatre Magazine, of 
New York, seriously questioning the safety of 
many of the playhouses in that city. The writer, 
Mr. Harry P. Mawson, once had an exciting ex- 
perience in an opera-house fire at Geneva, Swit- 
zerland, and has a full realization of what a 
theater panic means to the participants. 

The Chicago calamity proved an exception to 
Mr. Mawson’s generalization that in all theater 
fires where loss of life has occurred the buildings 
had long been known to be fire-traps. Further- 
more, it is this writer’s declared belief that com- 
paratively few of the New York theaters are un- 
safe at the present time, and for this reason his 
statements as to the conditions that prevail in 
this small minority are the more worthy of atten- 
tion. He says: 

“The laws governing the construction of 
theaters in the State of New York are most 
stringent, and adequate for the safety of the 
theater-going public, provided that the theater 
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is of recent date; but there are at least eight 
prominent theaters in active operation to-day in 
New York City, to say nothing of Brooklyn, 
which are nightly a menace to the public and 
the licensing of which must take some extraor. 
dinary political ‘pull’ tosecure. One of these 
has a stage entrance down a flight of cellar 
stairs from an adjoining street, with all the 
dressing-rooms for the actors underground. 
The place has one stairway to the balcony, and 
the ‘gallery gods’ take wing down a side en- 
trance to the building from Broadway. 


THEATERS ABOVE, AND BELOW THE STREET LEVEL. 


‘‘ Another theater which adjoins a prominent 
hotel is practically upstairs, and the aisles barely 
accommodate one person to pass at a time. The 
rows of seats are so shockingly close together 
that as the auditor sits in his place his knees 
and his nose are in such close proximity to each 
other that he has the backache, if not the stom- 
achache, before the end of the first act of any 
play. Should a panic occur in this theater, only 
a football-player could get out alive. Still an- 
other theater is upstairs, and has one solitary 
flight of winding stairs, down which the entire 
audience must plunge in time of panic, to meet 
another flight of steps before reaching the street. 
It is well known that winding stairways are a 
deadly source of danger in time of panic. 

‘One more theater, originally built as a music 
hall, has a stage which is below the level of the 
street, to reach which the actor descends what is 
called a stairway, but which is nothing short of 
a narrow, steep ladder. 

“A popular theater, facing on Broadway, has 
a rotten wooden stairway in an old building by 
which those whose income admits of fifty cents 
for a seat must enter from the street. Other 
theaters are overcrowded as to seating capacity. 


MINIMIZING THE FIRE RISK. 


“Nothing is of more vital importance in a 
theater than wide aisles, stairways, roomy seat- 
ing arrangements, numerous exits, fire extin- 
guishers, hose lines, sprinklers over the stage, 
asbestos curtains, and also a system of separate 
lighting for the fire-escapes and lobbies entirely 
detached from the lights on the stage or in the 
body of the house. Nothing adds to panic so 
much as the sudden collapse of lights and con- 
tinued darkness in the auditorium ; yet in some 
theaters in New York there are no such extra 
lights, and if the electric lights suddenly failed 
the house would be plunged into absolute dark- 
ness, making egress almost impossible. A panic 
under such conditions is awful to contemplate. 

«The use of electricity has materially dimin- 
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ished the danger of fire in theaters, for while 
defective insulation is still a source of danger, 
it is happily a remote one; whereas the flaming 
alcohol torch which was used to light the bor- 
der lights, and even the footlights, was a con- 


_stant source of horror in the hands of the care- 


less stage hand. Calciums must be handled 
with great care,—they emit sparks, and some- 









































A NEW YORK DEVICE FOR DROWNING OUT THEATER FIRES. 


(This is an invention of Mr. Oscar Hamnierstein’s, and con- 
sists of a system of perforated pipes connected at each end 
with a large pipe, or “header,” eight inches in diameter, 
which in turn connects with tanks on the roof by valves 
close to the rear wall.) 


times explode,—and the taking of flash-light pho- 
tographs is not looked upon favorably by the 
insurance companies. Smoking is supposed to 
be strictly forbidden on the stage and in the 
dressing-rooms, but it is more observed in the 
breach than otherwise. Some gas is still used, 
and it must be on in all the dressing-rooms or 
the actors must resort to candles, as electric- 
light bulbs do not heat grease-paint. 

“The greatest danger from fire to a theater, 
says Civil Engineer Gerhard in his interesting 
treatise on the subject, is during the two hours 
following a performance, and not during the 
performance, as would naturally be supposed. 
The reason for this is partly that during the 
performance greater watchfulness exists as re- 
gards open lights, the sources of heat, and the 


other usual causes of fire, and partly because 
many fires which actually started during a per- 
formance, for instance, by carelessness in the 
use of fireworks, or by the use of firearms, do 
not break out at once, but smolder for a while 
in the inflammable scenery and woodwork of 
the stage, and break out during the hours follow- 
ing the performance. The risk from fire im- 
mediately before the performance and while the 
audience is admitted is found to be three times 
as great as during other hours of the day, which 
is explained by the fact that at this time the gas 
jets which illuminate the scenery are lighted. 
Theaters,.therefore, are safest in the daytime. 
The danger is increased threefold during prep- 
arations before the performance, because of 
lighting up, etc. ; it is reduced during the per- 
formance, on account of greater watchfulness on 
the stage, but is still two times as large as dur- 
ing the day. The danger reaches a maximum 
(seven times the day risk) during the two hours 
after the close of the performance, and it re- 
mains during the night nearly three and one- 
half times as great as during the day.” 


Theater Fires cf the Past. 


The terrible disaster in Chicago lends excep- 
tional interest to tie paper in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury for January by Sir Algernon West, of the Lon- 
don County Council. This writer gives the follow- 
ing figures concerning theater fires of the past : 

‘In 1,100 selected cases occurring between 
1797 and 1897 at home and abroad, the number 
of fatalities, according to some authorities, is 
fixed at not fewer than 10,000, and the loss of 
valuable property has been enormous. In this 
generation there have been fires at Brooklyn in 
1876, when 400 people lost their lives. In 1881, 
at the Municipal Theater at Nice, 150 to 200 
were killed, and in the same year 450 perished 
at the Ring Theater, Vienna. In 1887, 115 
perished at the Opera Comiqué, Paris, and in 
the same year, at the Exeter Theater, 127 persons 
were burned. In 1891, thirteen lost their lives 
at the Theater Royal, Gateshead ; and the fire 
at the Paris Bazaar, which should not perhaps 
be classed in the same category as the buildings 
with which this article deals, is fresh in all minds, 
as is also the fire at the Comédie Francaise in 
1900, which occasioned the death of the artist 
Mlle. Henriot. 

“In London, in a properly licensed building, 
no life has been lost (except that of a fireman in 
the performance of his duty at the fire at the 
Alhambra, in December, 1882) since 1858, when, 
at the Cobourg Theater, now Royal Victoria 
Coffee Music Hall, sixteen persons were killed 
in a panic resulting from a false alarm of fire.” 
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SIR OLIVER LODGE. 

HE tenth article of the series in the Pall 
Mali on “ Master- Workers ” is devoted by 
Mr. Harold Begbie to Sir Oliver Lodge and his 
work. Sir Oliver Lodge is best known to most 
people as a scientific man, and as president of the 
Society for Psychical Research, but he is also 
principal of Birmingham University, the great- 
est educationist in the midlands, and “the moy- 
ing spirit in the association which is turning the 
Black Country into a green country,” not to 
speak of his many minor interests, such as golf, 

Ruskin study, and poetry. 

Sir Oliver Lodge is now fifty-two years of age. 
Though not a self-made man, he was one of 
those destined by their parents for an utterly 
different life—a humdrum commercial career in 
the potteries. His father, however, clearly did 
not oppose his son’s wish to leave business for a 
scientific training in London. 


A COMPARISON WITH LORD SALISBURY. 


In appearance, there is certainly some resem- 
blance between Sir Oliver Lodge and the late 
Lord Salisbury, especially about the head. . In 
character, the resemblance seems but slight. 

“Oliver Lodge was once described by a child 
as ‘the great big lion with the white satin 
heart.’ It is an excellent figure. The huge- 
ness of the man,—he is many inches over six 
feet,—the almost brusque voice, the rigid line 
in the brows, and the mouth which occasionally 
hints at a sort of giant petulance, all tend to 
impress one at the first glance only with the 
the idea of conscicus strength and crouching 
power. But acquaintance with him reveals a 
character singularly gentle and lovable, and a 
temper wonderfully sweet and attractive. He re- 
tains, as so many men engaged in university life 
do retain, much of the joyous youthfulness of 
life. Friendship with him speedily transforms 
reverence into warm affection, and I can think 
of no really great man whose influence on those 
about him is so entirely that of character rather 
than that of intellect. One is always, I mean, 
much more conscious of the man than of his 
knowledge and power.” 





TELEPATHY AND COMMUNICATION WITH OTHER 
WORLDS. 


Passing over the statement about a communi- 
cation from Frederic Myers, made as expressly 
stated on Mr. Begbie’s authority, and not alto- 
gether seconded by Sir Oliver Lodge in his letter 
to the press, the following may be quoted : 

“What we can take before the Royal Society 
[he continued], and what we can challenge the 
judgment of the world upon, is telepathy. Here 


is the beginning of a wider conception of science. 
Directly men see and admit, as they must do 
from the overwhelming evidence, that it is pos- 
sible to transmit ideas direct from brain to brain, 
without the intermediaries of speech and hear- 
ing, they are looking into and gaining admission 
to new fields of exploration. Mind you, it isa 
dangerous field; I have described it as the 
border land of physics and psychology, and ad- 
mitted that the whole region appears to be in 
the occupation of savages abandoned to the 
grossest superstition. But I say we have got to 
take the country, and rule it for the advantage 
of mankind.” 

Telepathy, then, and the possibility of com- 
munication between this and other worlds, if we 
may take Mr. Begbie as correctly reproducing 
his words, are both considered by Sir Oliver 
Lodge well-nigh, if not quite, established facts. 


THE SUBLIMINAL AND SUPRALIMINAL CON- 
SCIOUSNESS. 


Sir Oliver Lodge, we are told, inclines to the 
belief of the late Frederic Myers “that the ego 
of the soul exists spiritually, moves and has its 
being,—that is to say, on the spiritual plane, and 
that functioning there as the subliminal con- 
sciousness, it detaches from itself a certain por- 
tion of its own consciousness which accretes 
matter, and becomes the supraliminal con- 
sciousness with which we are alone familiar. 
At death, the atom of supraliminal conscious- 
ness, which we now call me, rejoins the sub- 
liminal, which is the larger me, carrying with it 
the fruits of its experience, adding to the whole 
ego fresh knowledge, and retaining in perfect- 
ness its own memory of the earthly or material 
life. The subliminal consciousness, that is to 
say, is not an earthly consciousness, and we, 
as we know ourselves here, are only fragments 
of our whole self striving to acquire experience 
through a physical medium. 


THE POWER OF PRAYER. 


“Tf we are open to influence from each other 
by non-corporeal methods [Sir Oliver - Lodge is 
represented as saying], may we not be open to 
influence from beings in another region or of 
another order? And if so, may we not be aided, 
inspired, guided, by a cloud of witnesses,—not 
witnesses only, but helpers, agents, like ourselves, 
of the immanent God? How do we know that 
in the mental sphere these cannot answer prayer, 
as we in the physical? It is not a speculation 
only, it is a question for experience to decide. 

“‘T know that his own faith in the power of 
prayer is great. He told me that we had not 
yet even begun to find out what is possible 
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through the medium of prayer. Only it must 
be prayer with the whole soul behind it, con- 
vinced of its own strength, and perfect as knowl- 


edge.” 


THE HARD LOT OF THE FRENCH JOURNALIST. 
i an entertaining article entitled « Le Proleé- 

tariat des Journalistes,” in La Revue (for- 
merly the Revue des Revues), M. Paul Pottier 
paints a lugubrious picture of the half-starved, 
threadbare journalists of the Grub Street of 
Paris. With few exceptions, the lot of the 
Paris hack is one of the most miserable and un- 
certain possible. In the first place, he is not 
paid a salary, but so much per line of his ma- 
terial which is used. The Paris dailies have a 
uniform tariff, per line, of 15 centimes (between 
three and four American cents), excepting only 
the Temps (30 centimes), the Figaro (25 centimes), 
and the Gaulo’s and the Gil Blas (20 centimes). 
The Paris hack, it seems, at $30 dollars a month, 
must live on 50 cents a day, and clothe and 
lodge himself on 50 centsmore. In France, says 
M. Pottier, journalists are only employees, and 
a journal is merely a commercial venture. 

“The hack interview and the hastily written 
report have succeeded the beautiful pieces of 
literature and the calm chroniques and edito- 
rials. The work has become more exacting, less 
literary, and less interesting. The editors, held 
down by their journal as though part of the 
severest commercial administration, have no time 
to dream or to write well. They are deprived, 
at the same time, of the right to sign their arti- 
cles, and, unknown to the public and to their 
confreres, they are condemned to stagnation. 
From the day when the directors have them 
completely in their hands, salaries go down. 
To-day, the greater portion of the journalists 
are of the intellectual proletariat. Their num- 
ber is greater than the places which need them. 
Their position is less stable. Each month, the 
director has-the right to discharge them like 
any other employee. ... And an editor who 
has lost his place will find it very difficult to 
get another.” 





MEAGER AND UNCERTAIN SALARIES. 


“A special journalist” can earn a salary 
ranging from 250 to 1,000 francs a month. The 
ordinary reporters make from 150 to 400. On 
the Temps, a good reporter would earn 300 francs 
a month and be paid every fortnight. In addi- 
tion to the smallness of the compensation, the 
Paris journalist has the uncertainty of receiving 
it at all. This writer relates an incident in 
point. M. Edmund Magnier, proprietor of the 
Evenement, used to greet his new editors with 


this question, Would you prefer that I allow 
you 500 francs a month without paying you, or 
that your salary be 250 francs a month and that 
you get it?” The nature of the replies is not 
given, but it is recounted of one special writer 
whose salary was in arrears that he went to 
the stable of the proprietor, led out one of his 
horses, and sold it out on the public square for 
his claim. : 

‘Paris has become too small to support all 
the journalists that throng there. ‘The painter 
without a purchaser, the priest without a church, 
the actor without an engagement, the professor 
without a pupil, the lawyer without a case,—all 
these could find work more easily than the jour- 
nalist without a place. The journalist without 
a journal is a lost being.” 

When out of a job, these hacks do all sorts of 
menial work. They are beginning to go into 
the provinces, where the journals of the smaller 
towns are pushing the great Paris dailies hard 
in the race. 

M. Pottier does not believe that there is any 
hope of a remedy for this sad state of affairs. 
Publishers, he says, are too busy looking after 
their own selfish interests, and journalists have 
not yet conceived the idea of a professional sol- 
idarity which would make possible a trade-union 
among literary workers. 


LETTERS OF H. A. TAINE. 


HE second and third volumes of “ The Cor- 
respondence of H. A. Taine,” which are 
soon to be issued by the Librairie Hatchette, in 
Paris, are appearing serially in the Revue. des 
Deux Mondes. Most of the letters were written 
by the historian between 1848 and 1854 to Cor- 
nélis de Witt and Guillaume Guizot. M. de 
Witt was an old schoolfellow of Taine’s at the 
Lycée Bourbon, and their friendship lasted 
through life. Guizot was the historian’s brother- 
in-law. These letters are full of the charming 
personal little touches which show Taine’s affec- 
tionate nature. In these letters, also, we get 
glimpses of the workings of that wonderful, log- 
ical mind which evolved and elaborated the best 
history of English literature. 


A QUIET, PHILOSOPHIC LIFE. 


In one letter to M. de Witt, the historian de- 
scribes his method of life. 

“T live a cloistered life, only going out to see 
my family and one or two friends, scarcely going 
into society, which bores me, but spending my 
holidays in the country and my free evenings at 
the theater. I only enjoy relations with other 
people and social life in order to observe charac- 
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ter and to see the manikins playing, like a 
naturalist who loves the spectacle of life because 
it furnishes him with subjects for experiment. 
I ought to be a professor of philosophy ; I have 
adopted the career of professor, and of professor 
of philosophy in particular, because, taking 
everything into consideration, it is the one 
which would deprive me of the least amount of 
my liberty, and would give me the greatest 
possible means for reading and thinking. I 
have reflected and learned much; all that I 
wish for is to reflect and to learn more. I find 
that ideas are mistresses possessing immortal 
beauty and a sovereign power. .. . I am nota 
Christian, as you know ; I have become neither 
socialist nor reactionary. I trouble myself 
scarcely at all about politics, and after what I 
have seen I do not desire either of the two 
parties to gain the victory.” 

All through these letters is the same charm- 
ing intimate note. He gives his friends the 
latest gossip of the scholastic world in Paris, 
tells about his own plans, and bestows some 
graceful touches of criticism on the art exhibi- 
tion of 1853, in which the pictures of Rousseau, 
Delacroix, and Meissonier appear to have inter- 
ested him most. He notes that he has read 
Macaulay, “whom I admire infinitely as an his- 
torian.” Ina letter to M. Guizot, he gives his 
opinion as to the aim of literature. 


THE AIM OF LITERATURE AND ART. 


“Ts the aim of an artist to be read? Yes, if 
he seeks for glory and money and public utility. 
No, if he loves the beautiful purely and solely. 
. . . Why should artists consider themselves as 
preceptors of the human race? They adore an 
idea, and not the crowd. It is for us as com- 
mentators to introduce the public among them. 
If the end of a writer is to interest and instruct 
a great number of readers, then ‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin’ is the first among masterpieces. I am in 
this matter much more of an aristocrat than 
you, both in the matter of science and in that 
of art. Do you think that Aristotle, in writing 
his ‘Metaphysics,’ or Spinoza, in writing his 
‘ Ethics,’ hoped for readers ? The former showed 
his notes to Eudemus or to Theophrastus ; while 
the latter sent his hypotheses to Louis Meyer, 
both being perfectly persuaded that their analy- 
ses or their deductions would not change the 
smallest thing in human affairs, while they were 
quite certain of being attacked, forgotten, or 
slandered for a long time, and this is exactly 
what happened. Life at the topmost height of 
thought is a solitary one, but that is so much 
the worse for those who are below, not for him 
who is on the pinnacle. I quote to a friend of 


Greek a word of Aristotle, ‘The more useless 
and unpopular a science is, the more precious 
it is.’ ” 


THE EQUIPMENT OF A PAINTER. 


“A little about painting, if you please. One 
of my artist friends, returning from his first 
visit to the Beaux-Arts, tells me that the Salon 
is really nothing but one long wail of impa- 
tience and pain. According to.him, the quality 
of imagination necessary for creative painting 
has perished. There are those who try to bring 
it back by copying; for example, M. Ingres ; 
others, like Delacroix, who try to replace it by 
poetic imagination. He says there are musi- 
cians, men of lofty minds, historians, panegy- 
rists, logicians, philosophers, but no more paint- 
ers. I explain his idea something like this: 
For two centuries, a dreadful quantity of ab- 
stract ideas, general formule, psychological an- 
alyses, have been piling up in the heads of men. 
Read, for example, the life of Benvenuto Cel- 
lini, that of Michael Angelo, or of the Flemish 
painters, and you will see a contrast between 
their brain and ours, for the imagination of a 
painter consists in having inside of him a sort 
of curtain upon which every moment he can 
outline in all their details landscapes, men, bod- 
ies, forms, and colors. For example, you men- 
tion the words ‘a great house.’ Immediately you 
have the image of the edifice, with its columns, 
its doors, its ornamented windows, and so forth. 
. . . Take a brain thus organized by the disci- 
pline of our education. We analyze the im- 
pressions, take in, one by one, the pictures which 
are born in the imagination, and distinguish by 
exact terms the different emotions which each 
one calls up in us. . . . Michael Angelo wanted 
to write a book on sculpture, but he could not. 
He did not know how to analyze his ideas. Com- 
pare his ‘ Last Judgment’ with that of Martin. 
The latter worked upon an abstract religious idea, 
—God, tremendous, unknown, lost in the infi- 
nite, with countless myriads of the elect and the 
damned, in space with limit lit by the flashes of 
the celestial light. His picture is nothing more 
than a translation of an idea, of a peychological 
formula, of a scriptural phrase. ... You see 
the predominance of psychological education. 
Look, on the other hand, on the copy of Sigalon. 
... The basis of the spirit of Michael Angelo 
is a constant vision of the human body. While 
we have been living in books, he lived before 
human forms. .. . His ‘Last Judgment’ cor- 
responds to no idea that we have ever seen. 
His Christ is so real,—so real in his limbs, of a 
body so solid and so earthly that we would not 
wish for a better street porter. There is noth- 
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ing of the indefinite or the vague in his mem- 
bers. The artist only wished to make a body 
strong and terrible. The terror and anger which 
gleam in his composition are seen only in the 
torsion of the muscles and the contraction of 
the face.” 

M. Taine does “not find the English any sad- 
der than the French ; they are certainly as civil.” 
Perhaps they have “stronger, ruder nerves, are 
more difficult to move, and are greater lovers of 
physical pleasure.” But the Merrie England of 
the sixteenth century still lives. 





‘*sTHE REAL DISCOVERERS OF AMERICA.” 


N an article under this title, Dr. Latouche- 
Tréville, in La Revue, argues that the early 
Buddhist missionaries from Japan to Califor- 
nia were really the ancestors of the dominant 
native races of America, and the actual dis- 
coverers of the continent. He argues that the 
passage from Kamchatka by way of Bering 
Strait and through Alaska was quite possible. 
All along the North American coast, from 
Alaska to Mexico, he traces, even to the Isth- 
mus of Panama, the progress of these Japanese 
missionaries, adducing ethnological, economic, 
and linguistic proofs. Mexican folk-lore, he 
says, proves beyond a doubt that there were 
oral traditions among the Mexicans in which 
figured white men of the Mongolian type “in 
long white robes, who talked to the people in a 
language of goodness, and preached unto them 
peace, self-control, unselfishness, and righteous- 
ness.” He produces, as evidence, pictures of 
Aztec deities which have curious analogies to 
Chinese sacred images. He also makes some 
interesting linguistic and etymological compari- 
sons; for example, Guatama (one of the patro- 
nymics of Buddha) has its analogies in Guate- 
mala, Huatamo, and Guatimozin. Another name 
of Buddha, (akya-Mouni, suggests Oaxaca, Zac- 
atecas, and Zakatekolula. Even, he says, if 
one were as skeptical as Voltaire, he could not 
help being astonished at these similarities, and 
could not believe that these similarities are acci- 
dental. Ancient Mexican architecture, he says, 
is strongly suggestive of an Asiatic origin. The 
statuette of Buddha (there is no mistaking the 
intention) in priestly costume found at Cam- 
péche, in Yucatan, and the deity with the face 
of an elephant found in Aztec countries, were 
“certainly copies of the idols of the East.” 
One is forced to believe, concludes this writer, 
that “the Buddhist missionaries were the true 
discoverers of America,” and that this discovery 
was made ‘ten centuries before that night of 
the 11th of October, 1492, when the Genoese 


navigator, in the service of Spain, saw from his 
high-decked caravel the solid ground upon which 
he set his foot and called ‘San Salvador.’” 





LATENT TUBERCULOSIS. 


N the Revue Scientifique of December 5 is an 
exceedingly valuable article by Dr. Heri- 
court entitled «'Tuberculose latente et Tubercu- 
lose atténucées.” It is written from the stand- 
point of a physician, and much of it is too 
technical to be of interest to the average non- 
scientific reader. It is too long and too detailed 
to be susceptible of an abstract that would do it 
justice, but it brings out very clearly some in- 
teresting facts that may be well known to the 
advanced physician but are new to most people. 
Within the limits permitted in the Review or 
Reviews, it is impossible to treat it fairly, but 
it may be possible to indicate some of the points. 
Dr. Hericourt brings out very clearly the fact, 
now well known by all physicians, of the almost 
universal spread of the disease in some form. 
Through the dust of the streets, infection is very 
common, and great numbers of people have the 
disease without ever being aware of the fact, and 
recover. Taking into account such cases, it may 
be said that it is a perfectly curable disease, and 
of all diseases, is the most frequently cured with- 
out the aid of a physician. 

These mild cases may be due either to an at- 
tenuation of the bacillus or to a partial immunity 
in the patient. This immunity may be brought 
about by hygienic conditions. Some men con- 
tract the disease readily under favorable condi- 
tions, and recover rapidly under a changed en- 
vironment, such as that produced by another 
climate. In other cases, the immunity may be 
from vaccination. Natural immunity is found 
in arthritiques, who readily produce fibrous tissue, 
and in the descendants of consumptives. 

When tuberculosis attacks new fields, its re- 
sults are quickly fatal, the disease running a 
rapid course. But the descendants of these 
patients, if they have the disease, have it in a 
chronic form. They have acquired a certain 
degree of immunity. He quotes various authors 
in support of this statement that immunity is 
acquired by heredity. One author, Magnant, 
goes so far as to say that a child born of a tuber- 
culous mother is refractory to phthisis through 
its whole life, and that the influence passes to 
its descendants. 

The attenuation of the bacillus may, then, re- 
sult either from the environment or from causes 
lying within the patient himself, like heredity. 
This attenuated bacillus is very widely prevalent. 
When we speak of a person as having a predis- 
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position to tuberculosis, he already has the dis- 
ease in a mild form. 

He then discusses the symptoms of this atten- 
uated form of bacillus in some detail, particu- 
larly as found in children, showing that many 
other diseases, like pleurisy, are only the result 
of this infection. 

He considers the duty of parents and physi- 
cians in recognizing latent tuberculosis, and in 
treating it at the beginning. We should not be 
afraid of the word tuberculosis, for the disease 
is not to be feared, and it should be attacked be- 
fore, under present circumstances, we acknowl- 
edge the existence of disease. The physician 
must be more frank, and the public must be edu- 
cated to a better understanding of the curability 
of this complaint. He closes in these words : 

“To the physician of the future, philosopher, 
philanthropist, attentive, and capable of seeing 
that which is still invisible to the people as a 
whole, the sick, the families, and the responsible 
heads of material and intellectual affairs, will 
recognize that it is their duty and interest to 
render obedience.” 
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WINTER LOGGING IN WISCONSIN. 
“T° IME was when the lumberman in the north- 
ern woods was absolutely dependent on 
frost and snow as aids in his logging operations. 
Now the steam logging railway has made it pos- 
sible to haul logs in the summer time ; but even 
yet the winter is the loggers’ busy season in 
many parts of Wisconsin and Minnesota, and 
hauling by sleds over icy roads is still the pre- 
vailing method used for transporting the pine 
logs from their habitat to the streams which float 
them down in the spring to the sawmills. This 
important link in the lumber industry is graphic- 
ally described by Mr. Robert V. R. Reynolds in 
the January number of Jorestry and Irrigation. 
The logs, says this writer, are rolled on to the 
sleds (each of which, without its load, may weigh 
from two and one-half to three tons) by means 
of two movable skids leaned against the load, 
layer after layer, until the boss loader thinks 
the limit of safety has been reached. 
‘When the top of the load is above the logs 
on the skidway, the power of a team is employed 
to roll the logs into position. This is done by 
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fastening one end of a rope on top of the load, 
passing the bight down under and around a log 
on the skidway, and returning the free end 
across the load to a team on the opposite side of 
the road. When the team goes ahead at the 
word, the log rclls up the movable skids in the 
bight of the rope, balanced and steadied by the 
peavies ofamanateachend. After two or three 
layers of logs are loaded on the sled, binding 
chains are passed around the load, holding it 
firmly to the framework below. ‘Then two or 
three more layers of logs are rolled into place, 
and these also are bound in position by chains, 
and so the process is repeated unti! the load is 
large enough. 

« The first load over the new road will prob- 
ably be a very small one. The road must be 
tested and prepared to some extent for heavy 
traffic. For this purpose (supposing, again, that 
we are thinking of Wisconsin), the rutter is sent 
over the road to prepare the permanent track. 
The rutter consists of a sled with long single 
runners which pack the snow evenly and make 
gradual, easy curves where curves are necessary. 
A small snow-plow on each runner plows out the 
deep snow from the peth where the horses of the 
loaded teams must walk. Frequently, a solid 
road of ice is built,up by repeated sprinkling 
from a tank of water mounted ona sled. The 
ice may be twelve to twenty inches thick, accord- 
ing to the ease of getting water. Thena rutter 
is used, with knives mounted on the runners 
which scoop grooves in the solid ice, in which 
the sled-runners may track. In many of the 
Northern States, however, the rutter is dispensed 
with, and the sleds are made to track eight feet 
wide. 

“Excepting only an iron wheel rolling on an 
iron track, these ice roads oppose less friction to 
the pull of the horses than any other device for 
transportation which men have yet been able to 
discover. Unless there are considerable grades 
to be overcome, a good team can haul from five 
to twenty tons on such a road after it has attained 
its best condition. The difficulty lies rather in 
starting the mass than keeping it in motion.” 

In regard to the size of the loads, Mr. Rey- 
nolds observes : 

‘It it almost needless to say that such a 
load as the large one shown in the illustration 
is heavier than any in ordinary practice, and 
was probably made up mostly for the picture. 
Intense rivalry springs up among the drivers as 
to which team shall haul the heaviest load of 
the year, and this results in the hauling of some 
tremendous loads on the ice roads. But woe 
betide the unlucky team and driver when such 
an unwieldy mass gets beyond control on a 
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grade. Then the utmost efforts of the team can 
hardly keep them from being overrun, and both 
horses and driver have often been injured or 
crushed to death.” 


HERBERT SPENCER. 


r several of the January magazines appear 
articles on the life and work of the late 
Herbert Spencer. The North American Review 
contains an interesting character study of the 
dead philosopher, from the pen of his former 
private secretary, Prof. W. H. Hudson. Pro- 
fessor Hudson sums up Herbert Spencer as 
“morally the greatest and noblest man I have 
ever known.” He says: 

««Spencer’s face was a strikingly expressive 
one, with its strong frontal ridge, deep-set eyes, 
prominent nose, and firmly cut mouth and jaw, 
—the face, as you instantly saw, of a man marked 
out for intellectual leadership. The features 


which, however, arrested attention in particular i” sa 
(as again the portraits show) were the magnifi- , . 
cent broad brow and high-domed head, which led >)“ 
many qualified observers to assert that Spencer’s ~ 


cranial development was the finest they had ever 
seen. In his case, there was no such incongruity 
as sometimes exists between the man’s appearance’ 
and his work; the one seemed to harmonize 
wholly with the other. One thing, however, 
would perhaps astonish you, as it astonished 
George Eliot. The forehead of a great thinker 
is generally plowed deep with the lines of thought. 
Spencer’s was to the end as smooth as a child's, 
bearing no traces of his long years of intense 
intellectual strain. This was probably due, as 
he once suggested to me, to the fact that instead 
of setting himself to puzzle out problems he al- 
lowed his thoughts to evolve themselves natu- 
rally. It was also a little surprising that his 
long-continued ill-health appeared to have had 
so slight an effect outwardly upon him. His tall 
and rather gaunt figure was almost to the last 
wonderfully erect; his cheeks were always 
ruddy ; his splendid voice,—which would have 
been a fortune to an orator,—retained its rich- 
ness and resonance, his rather rare laugh its 
deep-chested musical quality. Few men in the 
eighties were as well preserved as he was; and 
it was difficult, in looking at him or listening to 
him, to believe that for half a century he had 
been to a considerable extent an invalid. 

“He was often irritable, and sometimes quick 
of temper and of tongue ; his judgment of men 
was occasionally severe ; and he had so little 
tolerance for the foibles, prejudices, and petty 
absurdities of every-day life that he now and 
then struck one as hard, and even censorious. 
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He set up an extremely high standard of con- 
duct, and was outspoken in his condemnation of 
meanness, untruthfulness, and trickery, of sordid 
ambitions and weak subserviency to the dictates 
of the social code. But it must be remembered 
that, unlike many moralists who make rigorous 
demands upon the integrity of others, he made 
demands equally rigorous upon himself. The 
severe standard by which he tested the conduct 
of his neighbors was the standard by which he 
governed his own life.” 


HIS LOVE OF MUSIC. 


Mr. Spencer was not a reading man, and in 
particular cared little for imaginative literature. 

«But while the lighter forms of literature 
yielded him only moderate pleasure, music was 
a never-failing source of satisfaction. He would 
listen hour after hour while one played to him 
from the compositions of the great masters, 
valuing expression, as might be anticipated, far 
above virtuosity. He had enough knowledge of 
music to make him a critical as well as a re- 
sponsive auditor ; and while his taste was fairly 
catholic, he returned habitually to the standard 
writers of the older schools, like Handel and 
Bach, Beethoven and Glick. Wagner he en- 
joyed in parts; but most of the modern com- 
posers he was accustomed to dismiss as clever 
technicians merely, lacking in true inspiration.” 


A PHILOSOPHER'S EAR-STOPPERS. 


Of his famous “ ear-stoppers,” Professor Hud- 
son says : 

“Years ago, Spencer found that the effort of 
following ordinary conversation frequently be- 
came too much for him ;: but he liked to have 
people about him, to watch the play of expres- 
sion on their faces, to feel that, though he could 
not himself share much in the merriment, he 
was, as it were, a part of the normal and healthy 
social world. For this reason, he objected to 
withdrawal into solitude, and evolved a plan by 
which he might secure the partial isolation 
which he required. He had a circular spring 
made to go around the back of his head, and 
this carried pads which fitted firmly upon the 
ears, effectively deadening the noise about him 
and reducing the surrounding chatter to a mere 
hum. I have often seen him, stretched at 
length upon his couch, follow with apparent in- 
terest the gossip over the afternoon teacups up 
to a certain point, and then, reaching under his 
pillow, draw forth and adjust this instrument, 
thus suddenly detaching himself from his en- 
vironment. The effect of this movement with 
comparative strangers was always to cause an 
instant cessation of the conversation. But this 
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was precisely what Spencer did not wish. ‘Go 
on talking,’ he would exclaim, with a quizzical 
look ; ‘I can’t hear what you are saying, you 
know !’” 

Professor Hudson concludes by telling us 
that the philosopher, toward the end of his life, 
was a disappointed man. He saw socialism be- 
coming stronger, and he saw, also, unmistakable 
signs of reaction in religion, politics, and society. 


As a Man. 


A very interesting but highly critical article 
is that by Dr. Fairbairn, which opens the Janu- 
ary Contemporary review. Dr. Fairbairn sums 
up Mr. Spencer as follows : 

‘‘ Admiration, indeed, for Spencer as a man 
and as a thinker is not inconsistent with doubt 
as to his distinction as a man of letters. For us, 
the nineteenth century boasts no braver man or 
more typical Englishman. He had an infinite 
capacity for standing alone, for being faithful 
to forsaken causes, for obeying the truth he be- 
lieved. He loved man too thoroughly to court 
popularity, or even to care for it ; rank as rank 
never appealed to him, for he despised wealth 
too utterly to lavish his esteem upon any place 
that riches could buy. He had a native dignity 
of mind that made him insensible to vulgar am- 
bition and indifferent to applause. He might 
regret to find men careless of truth or of free- 
dom, but his regret was for their sakes alone. 
It effected no change in his attitude to his own 
ideals. His defects were all on the surface,— 
a formalism of speech that approached pedantry ; 
an unimaginative monotony of style that made 
him, the least Philistinian of men, seem a veri- 
table Philistine to persons of shallow culture ; an 
aloofness from common things that appeared to 
speak of a too conscious superiority ; a temper 
so uniformly didactic as to challenge criticism 
and even to invite contradiction ; and an inde- 
pendence of conventional ways that moved the 
conventional, according to their disposition, 
either to holy disdain or unholy anger. But 
his merits, which could be seen only by the man 
of open eye, were solid and more marked,—his 
rare integrity, his uncompromising honesty, his 
unselfishness, his kindliness, his noble and tender 
outlook on the oppressed and distressed.” 


AS A THINKER. 


But he criticises him seriously as a philoso- 
pher. He says it would be more correct to 
speak of him as a thinker than as in the strict 
sense a philosopher. Of the history and prob- 


lems of philosophy, ancient and modern, he 
was ignorant; and he was not familiar with 
Hegel, who anticipated him and «formulated a 
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theory of evolution and distinguished it from 
emanation, and had courageously applied it to 
the whole realm of experience or known exist- 
ence. He had described nature, analyzed man, 
conceived society, explained law, art, religion, 
thought, and civilization. His philosophy was 
therefore even larger than Mr. Spencer’s, and as 


he had died while Spencer was still a youth, it. 


was natural that a man who tried to unify 
knowledge should have studied one who made 
the attempt so shortly before him.” 


THE PEOPLE’S PHILOSOPHER. 


Spencer was the philosopher of the people and 
the press, the maker of current speculative for- 
mule, a metaphysician who spokein the lan- 
guage of the physicists. Dr. Fairbairn says: 

«« While I thus recognize the services Spencer 
rendered to scientific speculation, I must still 
deplore his poor philosophical equipment, and 
the consequent poverty of his contribution to 
real philosophy, whether of knowledge or of ex- 
istence. On the other hand, no man can think 
of the greatness of the universe as he saw it, 
and the immensity of the problem he tried to 
grapple with, without being moved to gratitude. 
I say this, while most conscious of two things,— 
the comparative blindness of the man to the pro- 
foundest questions in the history of man, and 
his disinclination, to call it by no harsher word, 
to see the great significance of the higher reli- 
gious personalities in history.” 

Herbert Spencer on Music and the Drama. 


In the January number of the Musical Times, 
Sir Hubert Parry jots down a few of his recol- 
lections of Herbert Spencer. He writes: 

“My recollections of talks with Mr. Spencer 
are very scrappy and uncertain, and too many 
of the things I remember most vividly were 
naturally such as I profoundly disagreed with. 
They usually had nothing to do with music. 
One, which I remember most definitely, was 
about football, which he at the time condemned 
very decisively as a brutal and. demoralizing 
game. I could not help chaffing him a little 
about it, as he looked so supremely unlikely to 
have any practical experience. He took it quite 
well, but just persisced in reiterating his objec- 
tion and suggestions. One of the latter was 
that any one who shinned any one on the op- 
posite side should be fined half-a-crown ! 

“Another time, we were talking about con- 
temporary art, and after pouring a good deal of 
scorn upon the most prominent painters of the 
day, he ended solemnly with the remark that 
‘art had a great future before it in the line of 
making machinery beautiful—that there was so 
much room for application of beauty of design and 
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detail in the making of the cylinders of engines 
and piston-rods and cranks and driving-wheels.’ 

‘About music, he once informed me, as a 
thing I ought to know, that the art was passing 
into such a state of extravagant complexity that 
it was a physical impossibility for the ear to dis- 


integrate the confused mass of sound. I argued 
that a first-rate conductor, like Richter, for in- 
stance, could hear every single part in the most 
complex piece of orchestration, and even if one 
little hautboy played a wrong note, he could pick 
it out, and that if he could not he would not be 
worth his place. But the philosopher merely re- 
peated that it was purely a scientific question, 
and that it could be demonstrated that the human 
ear could not identify the details or unravel the 
complications of more than a certain number of 
sounds at a time, as the apparatus was not pro- 
vided for it. I merely answered that his theory 
was contrary to fact and experience, and we both 
remained where we were.” 





THE UNIVERSITY OF ATHENS. 

| is safe to assume that not many university 

‘men in this country have ever known much 
about the work of a modern, working univer- , 
sity in the ancient metropolis of Greece. ‘The 
University of Athens” suggests anything but a 
modern institution of learning, and yet we are 
told by President C. F. Thwing, in the Febru- 
ary /larper’s, that the institution in question has 
just as definite functions as Columbia in New 
York or Harvard in Cambridge. Placed in the 
midst of the modern city of one hundred and 
fifty thousand people, the university has build- 
ings, he says, “more beautiful than those of any 
American college, with possibly two or three 
exceptions. It hasa body of some twelve hun- 
dred students in its four departments of arts 
and sciences, law, medicine, and theology. It 
enrolls a faculty of one hundred members. It 
has a library of two hundred and fifty thousand 
volumes, housed in a noble marble building 
which may be compared, even if its location be 
less impressive, with the library buildings at 
Columbia. It has also laboratories of the sci- 
ences, placed in buildings which show the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of the construction of 
twenty years ago. The University of Athens is 
a definite, local, modern institution of the higher 
learning and teaching.” 


A DEMOCRATIC SCHOOL. 


Many characteristics outlined by President 
Thwing remind us of our own Western State 
universities. As democrats, the Greeks are 
friendly to the higher education. 

“The University of Athens is called a na- 
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tional university. The name is wisely chosen ; 


it is national,—but it is not governmental. The | 


German universities are national, and they are 
sometimes also more governmental than ‘na- 
tional. Not such is the University of Athens ; 
it belongs to the people. The government, 
througn the minister of education, performs 
certain formal functions, in the making of ap- 
pointments, but the support is derived from the 
people more than from the exchequer. The build- 
ings were built by the offerings of the nation. 
The buildings, too, which have association more 
or less intimate with the university, represent the 
beneficence of individuals. The library building 
‘is the gift of the Villianos brothers ; the neigh- 
boring school for girls, the Arsakion, was founded 
and endowed by Mr. Arsikis ; the Academy of 
Science was built by Baron Sina, of Vienna, as 
was the observatory ; the Polytechnic Institute 
represents the benevolence of a few Greeks ; and 
the magnificent stadium is the result of a gift of 
one million dollars made by a lover of Athens. 


STUDENTS ‘(WORKING THEIR WAY.” 


“For the higher education is peculiarly dear 
to the heart of the modern Greek. Regard for 
it is stronger and more widely spread among all 
classes than obtains among any other European 
people. Many a Greek home of small resources, 
and even of poverty, gladly sacrifices precious 
interests that a son may be educated. This 
son, too, coming to the university, is not unlike 
the American youth who earns his way through 
college. In most Continental universities, self- 
support, in part or wholly, is far less usual than 
in American colleges. But in Greece, the Amer- 
ican custom seems to prevail. Any work which 


a student can do in a city like Athens is done 
Serving as janitors, as 


by scores of these men. 
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waiters, selling newspapers, doing chores of all 
sorts, represent this work. The tales, too, of 
the self-denial of students, practised in order to 
get an education, in the city of Socrates are 
akin to the stories which every American col- 
lege president gladly and sadly hears.” 


THE MODERN ATHENS “GYM.” 


Regarding the athletic side of Athenian stu- 
dent life, President Thwing says : 

“The modern gymnasium of Athenian stu- 
dents,—more a private club than a university 
institution,—is both like and unlike the Ameri- 
can. The Athenian institution is a combination 
of a gymnasium building and an athletic field. 
It is a gymnasium out-of-doors, fitted up with 
all kinds of apparatus, and containing oppor- 
tunities and facilities for track athletics of all 
sorts. Each field, also, has a building, usually 
small, containing bath and dressing rooms. Few 
things make more vivid and impressive the an- 
cient life than seeing these young fellows, vig- 
orous and happy, speeding away on the race- 
track, doing the long jump, or swinging on the 
bars. The fascination of the old and the new 
Olympic games is upon these men as it cannot 
be on our American college man, although the 
American college man bore off more prizes at 
the last great contest than the Greek. That 
magnificent modern and ancient stadium, too, is 
near in distance and feeling. Be it said, how- 
ever, that the general physical buz/d of the Greek 
man is not so athletic as is the constitution of 
the better-trained American student. The very 
rigors of the American climate, which prevent 
our having a gymnasium without a roof and 
without a floor, may aid in developing a stronger 
set of men than the semi-tropical skies of Greece 
permit.” 
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LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH. 


RECENT ASTRONOMICAL ADVANCE, 


IR ROBERT BALL believes that the most 
striking advance in modern astronomy, so 
far as general knowledge of the contents of the 
heavens is concerned, is contained in a descrip- 
tion of the results obtained by observations made 
in recent years at the Lick Observatory. The 
discoveries were not made with the great Lick 
telescope itself, but with a reflecting instrument, 
the work of the English astronomer Dr. A. A. 
Common. This instrument has done splendid 
work in the photography of nebule. Sir Robert 
Ball says (in his article in the February Cosmo- 
politan) : 

“It should be observed that a great telescope 
does not necessarily, nor indeed usually, mean 
a large field of view presented at one time to 
the observer. Those who are unaccustomed to 
astronomical observation are often a little sur- 
prised, and perhaps not a little disappointed, to 
find how small a portion of the sky may be com- 
prehended in one glance. Under ordinary con- 
ditions, the hemisphere of even the moon or the 
sun would not be visible in a single field of a 
great and powerful telescope. If, therefore, a 
survey of the whole heavens is to be made, a 
correspondingly large number of different fields 
must be separately examined. It can be shown 
that if the whole surface of the heavens was 
divided into forty thousand squares, all equal to 
one another, then one of these squares would 
about represent such a portion of the celes- 
tial sphere as could be obtained within the 
four corners of such photographic plates as are 
found convenient for astronomical work. If, 
therefore, a survey of the whole heavens is in- 
tended to be made, then it would be necessary 
to secure not fewer than forty thousand separate 
pictures. To obtain these pictures was the sub- 
lime task which he [Professor Keeler, in charge 
of the English instrument above mentioned] 
proposed, and which he actually commenced. 
He succeeded in obtaining a number of these 
pictures, alike excellent as examples of photo- 
graphic skill and as illustrations of celestial por- 
traiture. Fortunately for our present purpose, 
the pictures’which he did obtain were not con- 
gregated in one region on the celestial sphere, 
but were fairly distributed among different con- 
stellations. It was, we understand, the belief 
of Professor Keeler that the pictures he obtained 
may be regarded as fair examples of what might 
have been expected had he been able to carry 
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out the scheme of photographing the whole 
heavens. It must, however, remain open . to 
some doubt whether the inference which he 
drew from the photographs which he secured 
may be applied in all its fullness over the whole 
extent, which would have needed forty thousand 
squares to cover it. For the final settlement of 
this point, we must await the completion of the 
scheme of which Keeler was not able to do much 
more than the inauguration. 


VAST NUMBERS OF NEBUL. 


‘Keeler did, however, take a large number of 
pictures, and he examined carefully the various 
nebule which these pictures exhibited. On some 
of these plates were found, of course, nebule 
that had long been known to astronomers, for it 
will be remembered that before Keeler com- 
menced his great survey the total number of 
known nebule might be reckoned at about seven 
thousand. As we have seen that about forty 
thousand plates would be required for the por- 
traiture of the whole heavens, it might have 
been reasonably expected that a known nebule 
would make its appearance on an average of one 
in every six plates. But the astonishing feature 
which Keeler’s researches disclosed was that the 
nebule which are known, even though they are 
counted in thousands, are but few indeed in 
comparison with the multitudes of the new neb- 
ule which are crowded on the photographic 
plates after exposure in the great reflector. 
Among the sample phot®graphs that Keeler ob- 
tained from different parts of the heavens, some 
plates had ten new nebule and some had twenty, 
and some had even thirty. Three was indeed 
the fewest number of new nebule that he found 
on any one of the plates that he examined. As- 
suming that his plates are fairly typical of the 
nebulous contents of the heavens, it is hard riot 
to admit the conclusion that he draws from these 
circumstances. If we take, as Keeler did, the 
number three to represent the average num- 
ber of new nebule to be expected as the result 
of each exposure, we shall certainly not overesti- 
mate the number, for it is to be remembered 
that three was the smallest number that he had 
found on any one of his trial plates. Assuming, 
then, that this would also be the number of new 
nebulz on each one of the forty thousand plates, 
we arrive at the startling conclusion that no 
fewer than one hundred and twenty thousand 
new nebule are now awaiting discovery.” 


S=Sars , 











THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


<¢ PF RIC-A-BRAC Auctions in New York” is the ti- 

tle of a capital article in the February Century 
by Mr. Albert Bigelow Paine. So thoroughly devel- 
oped has become the business of selling art collections 
at public auction that many New Yorkers will doubt- 
less be surprised by the statement of one of the propri- 
etors of an auction establishment that the business 
was almost unknown in the city prior to 1870. Art 
auctions in New York have now become social events, 
and, as Mr. Paine very clearly brings out, to a great 
extent they have a distinct educational value. Mr. 
Paine very cleverly hits off the psychological aspects of 
the subject. 


JOHN BURROUGHS AND PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT ON 
RECENT NATURE-STUDY. 


Mr. John Burroughs contributes an incisive paper on 
“Current Misconceptions in Natural History.” He re- 
iterates his conviction, expressed some months ago in 
his Atlantic Monthly article, and in other writings, 
that there is nothing in the notion that animals con- 
sciously teach their young. ‘‘ Persons who think they 
see the lower animals training their young supply some- 
thing to their observations, consciously or unconscious- 
ly ; they read their own thoughts or preconceptions into 
what they see.” Yet Mr. Burroughs fully admits that 
so trained a naturalist and experienced a hunter as 
President Roosevelt differs with him in this matter. 
He quotes from a letter of the President in which he 
says: 

‘‘T have not the slightest doubt that there is a large 
amount of wnconscious teaghing by wood-folk of their 
offspring. In unfrequented places I have had the deer 
watch me with almost as much indifference as they do 
now in the Yellowstone Park. In frequented places, 
where they are hunted, young deer and young moun. 
tain sheep, on the other hand,—and, of course, young 
wolves, bobcats, and the like,—are exceedingly wary 
and shy when the sight or smell of man is concerned. 
Undoubtedly this is due to the fact that from their 
earliest moments of going about they learn to imitate 
the unflagging watchfulness of their parents, and by 
the exercise of some associative or imitative quality 
they grow to imitate and then to share the alarm dis- 
played by the older ones at the smell or presence of 
man. <A young deer that has never seen a man feels no 
instinctive alarm at his presence, or at least very little ; 
but it will undoubtedly learn to associate extreme 
alarm with his presence from merely accompanying its 
mother, if the latter feels such alarm.” 

President Roosevelt is also inclined to think that on 
certain occasions, rare though they may be, there is a 
conscious effort at teaching. He says that he has him- 
self known of a setter dog which would thrash its pup- 
py soundly if the latter carelessly or stupidly flushed a 
bird. Mr. Burroughs himself is inclined to the opinion 
that his difference with the President is due more to 
the different meanings attached to the same word than 
to anything else. Imitation, in his view, is the key to 
the whole matter. The animals unconsciously teach 
their young by their example, and in no other way. 


THE PERIODICALS REVIEWED. 


? WASHINGTON’S LAST PORTRAIT. 


Among other features of the February number, the 
Century publishes a reproduction of what was un- 
doubtedly the last portrait painted of George Washing- 
ton. The artist was Dr. Elisha Cu'len Dick, who was 
one of Washington’s attending pltysicians in his last ill- 
ness, and the date of the picture is 1797. The original 
painting is now owned by Judge James Alfred Pearce, 
of Maryland. This is believed to be an excellent por- 
trait. In this connection is the interesting fact that Dr. 
Dick was the only one of the three physicians who at- 
tended Washington during his mortal illness who diag- 
nosed the disease as diphtheria, although the name was 
not then in use. 

Among the travel sketches in this number is Mrs. 
Edith Wharton’s delightful description of ‘‘ Roman Vil- 
las.” Mr. Joseph Pennell relates his adventures in 
ascending the high Alps on a motor cycle. 





HARPER”S MAGAZINE. 


2 the February number of Harper’s appears the 

second paper by Dr. Frederick A. Cook on ‘“‘Ameri- 
ca’s Unconquered Mountain,”—i.e., Mount McKinley, 
in Alaska. After outlining some of the difficulties en- 
countered by the would-be climbers of this imperial 
mountain, Dr. Cook conciudes his interesting paper 
with the prediction that future efforts along this line 
will depend upon a thorough exploration of routes 
from every side. Dr. Cook himself hopes to make an 
attempt from the east. The project will also be con- 
sidered by other mountaineers. The fact that the 
mountain is so far inland renders the transportation 
of supplies and men a very arduous task. Further- 
more, Mount McKinley is known to be the steepest of all 
the great mountains of the world, and it is unlike most 
other great peaks from the fact that Arctic conditions 
begin at its very base. In the case of Mount St. Elias, 
an all-ice route is possible. But on Mount McKinley 
the glaciation is not extensive enough for this. ‘The 
prospective conqueror of this immense uplift must pick 
his path over broken stones, icy slopes, sharp cliffs, 
and an average slope of forty-five degrees for at least 
fourteen thousand feet. It is an effort which for in- 
surmountable difficulties and hard disappointments is 
comparable with the task of expeditions to reach the 
North Pole.” 

A SIAMESE ELEPHANT HUNT. 

Alan H. Burgoyne gives a graphic description of an 
elephant hunt which he witnessed in Siam. This 
“drive,” as it is called, is a feature which has been 
maintained in Siam for many years for the purpose of 
keeping up the ranks of the army elephant corps, which 
is the finest in the world. The object of the drive is to 
capture a few young elephants from the wild herds. 
The drive is held every few years, and requires a three 
months’ preparation, during which time the small 
wandering herds of wild elephants have to be collected 


and driven together, and on the last day gathered into’ 


one vast herd, consisting in the drive witnessed by the 
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writer of this article of nearly five hundred elephants. 
Three days are occupied by the hunt. On the first day, 
the animals are merely driven into the corral; on the 
second day, likely-looking calves are captured within 
the corral ; and on the third, the whole herd, with the 
exception of the captives, is driven out, and the hunt 
becomes a series of rushes by the infuriated elephants 
among the spectators. The corral consists of an 
enormous square inclosed by a wall built of solid stone, 
about twenty feet high, and perhaps thirty thick. The 
horrors of the situation developed on the second day, 
when several men were killed by the elephants in their 
mad rush into the crowd. In spite of these fatal acci- 
dents, which greatly marred the pleasure of the occa- 
sion, there were many interesting and some amusing 
incidents of the hunt, which are very well described in 
Mr. Burgoyne’s article. An elephant, for instance, was 
seen walking through a row of lightly built houses 
near the river. The houses fell before the great beast 
like packs of cards. They were empty, and Mr. Bur- 
goyne explains that the government replaced them. 


THE MARINER’S COMPASS. 


Prof. Simon Newcomb explains the uses and limita- 
tions of the magnetic needle as the mariner’s compass. 
Few people, perhaps, have reflected on the fact that 
the introduction of iron and steel in the construction 
of modern ships has greatly modified the use of the 
compass, since the iron is itself more or less magnetic ; 
and when steel is used, as it is in modern ships, this 
magnetism becomes more or less permanent. It is 
obvious that every great ship is herself a great reposi- 
tory of magnetism, and the direction of the force of 
this magnetism will depend upon the position in which 
the ship lay while building. If erected on the bank of 
an east and west stream, the north end of the ship will 
become the north pole of a magnet, and the south end 
the south pole. When she is at sea, the compass points 
not only according to the magnetism of the earth, but 
to that of the ship also. In order to get around this, 
a method known as “swinging the ship” has been 
adopted. When approaching land, the ship is swung 
around so that her bow will point in various direc- 
tions. At each pointing, the direction of the ship is 
noticed by sighting on the sun, and also the direction 
of the compass itself. In this way the error of the 
pointing of the compass as the ship swings around is 
found for every direction in which she may be sailing. 
A table can then be made showing what the pointing 
according to the compass should be, in order that the 
ship may sail in any given direction. If, however, the 
ship heels over to one side, another error must be al- 
lowed for. 

Mr. Cyrus Townsend Brady tells the story of ‘‘ The 
Cruise of the Tonquin,” a vessel which started from 
New York in 1810 to establish a fur-trading post in the 
Pacific Northwest, which had an adventurous voyage 
around the Horn, and which was finally lost some- 
where in the North Pacific, members of the crew in 
one way or another reaching land and suffering death 
at the hands of the Indians. 

Dr. Henry C. McCook contributes an entertaining 
article on “ Tailoring Animals,” in which the Baltimore 
oriole, the tailor bird, and the spider are conspicuous 
examples. We have quoted in our department of 
“Leading Articles of the Month” from President 
Charles F. Thwing’s account of “The University of 
Athens,” 
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SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


[* the February number of Scribner’s, Mrs. Helena 

Rutherfurd Ely describes ‘‘Some Gardens in 
Spain.” With few exceptions, Mrs. Ely found that the 
Spanish gardens derived their beauty from their trees, 
flowers, and running waters, and that there was an 
entire absence of the architectural features upon which 
the Italian gardens so largely depend. Hardly one 
well-kept garden did she see in all Spain. ‘‘ Weedsand 
flowers grew together, the paths were never very neat, 
hedges alone were carefully clipped, and yet the perfec- 
tion of the flowers and the wonderful hedges of box, 
laurel, and myrtle, the ancient cypress and magnolia 
trees, and the fountains and pools, in a land so dry and 
treeless, made these gardens of Spain beautiful beyond 
words.” 


AN AMERICAN WOMAN’S LETTERS FROM ENGLAND IN 
THE FORTIES. 


In this number appears the first installment of the 
letters of Mrs. George Bancroft, wife of the historian, 
written from England in the years 1846-49. Mrs. Ban- 
croft was a widow when she married the historian, in 
1838, who was himself a widower with three children. 
After a term as Secretary of the Navy in President 
Polk’s cabinet, Mr. Bancroft became minister to Eng- 
land, and it was then that the letters were written from 
which these extracts have been taken. The letters are 
addressed to immediate relatives, and, of course, were 
not intended for publication, but they are interesting 
as revealing many aspects of London life which came 
under the eye of an exceedingly observant and intelli- 
gent American woman of that period. They are chiefly 
remarkable for their descriptions of social life in London 
in the middle of the nineteenth century, and for bits of 
gossip about Palmerston, Lord John Russell, and other 
noted statesmen of the period. 


SALVINI IN RETIREMENT. 


Mr. Norman Hapgood contributes an interesting 
sketch of Tomaso Salvini, the great Italian actor, as he 
appears to-day. Salvini, it seems, neither looks nor 
talks like an extremely old man; and, in fact, as Mr. 
Hapgood puts it, he cares about things, and that makes 
him seem more like sixty than like seventy-five. Salvini 
is not regarded as particularly clever in conversation, 
but he has other qualities that more than counter- 
balance this, chief among which are his simplicity and 
his sincerity. He is an admirer of American actresses, 
whose qualities of ‘‘dash, vitality, and go” are very 
attractive to him. Of our actors, the one of whom he 
speaks with most enthusiasm is Joseph Jefferson, whose 
“Rip Van Winkle” he deems a perfect work of art. 

Charles Keene, universally regarded as holding a first 
place among English draughtsmen in pen and ink, is 
the subject of a brief appreciation by Mr. M. H. Spiel- 
mann. The purpose of this paper is to exhibit Keene’s 
ability as an etcher, and four of his best pieces are here 
reproduced. These etchings were never done for sale, 
not even for exhibition ; and, curiously enough, such 
books as Hamerton’s ‘“‘ Etching and Etchers” give no 
hint that Keene possessed ability in this direction. 

“The Centenary of Alfieri at Asti” is the subject of 
an article by Mr. T. R. Sullivan. The hundredth anni- 
versary of this Italian poet’s death occurred on October 
8, 19038. Asti, which is now a prosperous community 
of forty thousand inhabitants, in the famous wine- 
growing district, observed the occasion with appropri- 
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ate ceremonies. It happened that the date coincided 
with that of Asti’s movable autumnal feast,—the vin- 
tage. Mr. Sullivan’s article is interesting, not only for 
its references to Alfieri, but for the light that it throws 
on Italian social life as well. 





M’CLURE’S MAGAZINE. 


N the February installment of ‘‘One Hundred Mas- 
I terpieces of Painting,” contributed to McClure’s 
Magazine, Mr. John La Farge discusses those pictures 
which have the incidents and phases of war as their sub- 
jects. Of all the paintings calied out by the Napoleonic 
conflict, it is a significant fact that only two or three are 
deemed worthy to surviveasart. The greatest of these 
is the celebrated ‘‘ Napoleon at Eylau,” by Gros. Such 
a painting preserves for us the record of the past of the 
art of war. As Mr. La Farge points out in concluding 
his article, the era of close conflict is over. The com- 
manders no longer ride at the head of their men, or 
stand as an object for the enemy’s-artillery. ‘As the 
commander at sea knows only by the electric report 
what is being done out of his sight, so the commander 
of to-day can no longer be represented in the long line 
of personal appearance which lasts from indefinite 
Egypt to the close of the nineteenth century.” 


“OUR SPECIAL ARTIST” IN THE CIVIL WAR. 


An interesting contribution to this number of Mc- 
Clure’s is Mr. Frank Schell’s account of ‘‘Sketching 
Under Fire at Antietam,” being a war correspondent’s 
account of his personal experience during a battle. 
What adds greatly to the interest of the article is a re- 
production of the actual pictures drawn by the author 
in the midst of action in September, 1862. Considering 
the difficulties with which the artist must have labored, 
the pictures are indeed remarkable. Here is a bit of 
Mr. Schell’s account of what happened on that eventful 
September day: ‘‘Cheered by their mounted and line 
officers. the lines again advanced, and passed on without 
further halt or hesitation, spraying around the big barn, 
as a great combing wave parts around an impeding 
rock, and then—the battle vanished as a fading vision, 
while a thick cloud of smoke rolled by like a blinding 
fog. It was a welcome reprieve, and a relief to the ex- 
treme nervous tension, which was utilized to put into 
shape some rough notes I had managed to make while 
groveling in the dirt. The partial lifting of the sul- 
phurous veil revealed about and beyond the farm only 
unrecognizable masses, obscure and confused, in rest- 
less, undefined movement.” 

THE STANDARD OIL AND PRICE-CUTTING. 


In a new chapter of ‘The History of the Standard 
Oil Company,” Miss Tarbell explains some of the 
Standard Oil Company’s competitive methods. She 
shows that the marketing department is organized to 
cover the entire country. It aims to sell all the oil 
sold in each of its divisions. To forestall or meet com- 
petition, it has organized an elaborate secret service for 
locating the quantity, quality, and selling price of in- 
dependent shipments. Having located an order for 
independent oil with a dealer, it persuades him, if pos- 
sible, to countermand the order. If this is impossible, 
it threatens ‘predatory competition,”—that is, to sell 
at cost or less until the rival is worn out. ‘In later 


years, the Standard has been more cautious about: be- 
ginning underselling than formerly, though, if a rival 
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offered oil at a less price than it has been getting,—and 
generally even small refineries can afford to sell below 
the non-competitive prices of the Standard, —it does not 
hesitate to consider the lower price a declaration of war, 
and to drop its prices and keep them down until the rival 
is out of the way. The price then goes back to the 
former figure, or higher.” 

We have quoted, in our department of ‘Leading 
Articles of the Month,” from Mr. Ray Stannard Baker’s 
account of the San Francisco labor situation. 





THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


HE progress of Russia eastward is unique in its 
way, almost as wonderful as the advance of the 
American pioneer toward the West. In a study of the 
far-Eastern question entitled ‘*The Conquest of Asia 
by Russia,” which John Brisben Walker makes the 
leading article of the Cosmopolitan for February, we 
have this paragraph : 

“From the very beginning, back in 1581, the men 
who went to the frontier were of the hardiest and bravest 
type. A party of rebels—half brigands—defeated the 
forces sent against them by Ivan the Terrible, but were 
compelled to retreat up the Kama River until they were 
lost in the forest. Here they were joined by other ad- 
venturers, and, invading the country beyond, were able 
to obtain pardon by turning over to Ivan a great section 
of conquered territory. The deeds of valor, of desperate 
courage, of suffering, and of privation which marked 
Russia’s advance would fill a hundred thrilling vol- 
umes.” 

In this number, Paul Potter discusses “‘The Art of 
Dramatizing Novels,” John Elfreth Watkins, Jr., de- 
scribes a number of ingenious mechanical methods for 
inducing sleep, Samuel E. Moffett contributes his sixth 
paper on the romances of the world’s great mines, 
this number being on the discovery of gold in Austria ; 
Cyrus Townsend Brady gives us the fourth chapter in 
his ‘‘ Dramatic History of South America,” and Logan 
G. McPherson discusses “The Breadth of Herbert 
Spencer’s Teaching.” The scope of the philosopher’s 
work he puts thus: 

“Through the ferment of the nineteenth century arose 
aman who, perceiving all that other men had brought 
to human ken, and by the grasp of his own intellect 
here and there filling in the crevices of knowledge, has 
shown the design that all the threads of existence are 
weaving. The Synthetic Philosophy formulated by 
Herbert Spencer attempts within the limits of human 
cognizance to explain why the suns and stars have 
formed ; why there are land and air and water; why 
there is life; why plants and animals have attained 
their structure and multiplied ; why the brain has de- 
veloped ; why there are memory, instinct, reason, im- 
agination, will; why speech has come; why the arts 
have developed ; why nations have formed and govern- 
ments and laws have grown; why industry and com- 
merce have extended. He has shown that all these 
manifestations of existence conform toa single law.” 

The twenty-second installment of ‘‘ Captains of Indus- 
try” considers William Ellis Corey and George Cad- 
bury. Herbert G. Wells has a part of his serial novel, 
“The Food of the Gods,” and Sir Robert Ball recounts 
the recent advance in astronomy—a portion of his arti- 
cle being reproduced among ‘Leading Articles of the 
Month.” 
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MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE. 


RACY description of Jekyl Island, the unique 
winter resort on the Georgia coast in which a 
club of multimillionaires find rest and recreation is 
contributed to the February Munsey’s by Samuel M. 
Williams. This number also contains a study of aérial 
navigation by J. Frederic Thorne, a paper on ‘“‘The 
Tercentennial of Henry Hudson,” by Jane W. Guthrie, 
oneon ‘The Deaf Blind,” by Day Allen Willey, and one 
on ‘*The Most Uneasy Throne in Europe” (that of King 
Peter of Servia), by Fritz Cunliffe-Owen. The Wallace 
collection of paintings, the famous London gallery at 
Hertford House, is described by Walter Jenney Smith. 
This magnificent collection, it will be remembered, was 
bequeathed to the British nation, in 1897, by the widow 
of Sir Richard Wallace, third Marquis of Hertford,— 
“the greatest artistic gift ever committed at one time 
to the custody of a nation.” Prof. Brander Matthews 
considers ‘‘ The Development of the English Language.” 
Professor Matthews pleads for simplification of Eng- 
lish, “‘to make it better fitted for its magnificent 
destiny.” What we really ought to do, he claims, and 
what we all really can do, is “‘not somuch the accept- 
ance of all these modifications of usage and simplifica- 
tions of spelling, or even of any of them, but rather to 
induce the frame of mind which leads to a calm con- 
sideration of the advantages and disadvantages of each 
proposed amendment.” We need to make it clear to 
everybody that ‘‘the English language is not dead, but 
alive, that it is growing and changing, that ‘its syntax, 
its vocabulary, and its orthography are not and ought 
not to be in the twentieth century what they were in 
the eighteenth, that many alterations are certain to 
come in the future, and that we can each of us help in 
the good work.” 





EVERYBODY’S MAGAZINE. 

66 WO Hundred Millions for a Canal,” considered 

on another page of the REVIEW this month, 
is the leading article in Everybody’s Magazine for 
February. Congressman John Sharp Williams makes 
an authoritative statement regarding ‘‘ What Democ- 
racy Now Stands For.” Tariff-revision, equal oppor- 
tunities in the Philippines, less ‘reckless international 
conduct,” but a real canal,—at Nicaragua, if possible ; at 
Panama, if must be,—these are the principal tenets of 
the Democratic faith in 1904. Paul Severing tells a 
hero story under the title ‘‘ Mike Martin, Fire-Truck 
Driver;” Vernon Howe Bailey begins a series on ‘“‘Ameri- 
can Cities in Pencil,” leading with Philadelphia ; Mrs. 
Reginald de Koven writes of ‘‘ Western Society and Its 
Leaders ;” Andrew Appleton discusses ‘‘ The Real Issue 
in Automobiles,” which he declares to be their racing 
quality ; there is a gracefully written, tender, “‘signifi- 
cant autobiography” of a mother, and David Graham 
Phillips has a vigorous essay on ‘‘The Madness of 
Much Power,” which is quoted from among our “ Lead- 
ing Articles.” 





FRANK LESLIE’S MONTHLY. 
st OES It Pay to Be a Doctor?” illustrated with 

portraits, by Arthur Goodrich, is the first 
article in Leslie’s Monthly for February. It is an in- 
teresting picture, and a sympathetic one, that Mr. 
Goodrich paints of a doctor’s helpful, philanthropic 
mission. The great financial rewards are not for the 
men of medicine. ‘There are, however, other rewards, 
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not for the doctor who plays politics, or who uses ‘ judi- 
cious advertising’ without being caught, but for the 
conscientious, earnest man, ‘what amplest recompense.’ 
Saving lives by quiet heroism, healing the sick, length- 
ening and lightening the days of many a chronic suf- 
ferer, daily deeds of kindness and charity, constant 
self-sacrificing service,—these form a heritage that 
money can scarcely measure. An old and successful 
business man, after a conversation with a poor country 
doctor whom he knew as a boy, remarked, with a 
tremble in his voice that cried sincerity, ‘I’d give all 
I’ve got for that man’s memories.’ 

“Did you ever see a surgeon at work and feel the calm 
with which he unostentatiously does wonderful and 
dramatic things? Have you ever met a good doctor of 
experience and failed to feel his usually quiet, digni- 
fied, forceful personality, with the sentimental edges 
knocked off by rugged experience, but with sympathies 
quickened and chastened by suffering ? He is certainly 
different from the every-day man with whom you do 
business. Is it true that he is a dying relic of an ‘old 
school,’ or is he one of the bands between the old and a 
more vital future which will have in it the vigor and 
progressiveness of the present day, ripened and mel- 
lowed with old-time gentleness and charity ?” 


“THE FREEDOM OF LIFE.” 


This number also contains Broughton Brandenburg’s 
second article on “Imported Americans,” a chatty de- 
scriptive paper on ‘‘ Making Flowers on Broadway,” 
“The Fight for Copper,” by William MacLeod Raine 
(one of the ‘‘ Leading Articles” in the REVIEW for Jan- 
uary considered ‘Heinze, the Copper King”), and a 
trenchant essay on ‘The Freedom of Life,” by Annie 
Payson Call. There are, says this writer, “‘laws for 
rest, laws for work, and laws for play, which, if we find 
and follow them, lead us to quiet, useful lines of life 
which would be impossible without them. They are 
the laws of our own being, and should carry us as nat- 
urally as the instincts of the animals carry them, and 
so enable us to do right in the right way, and make us 
so sure of the manner in which we do our work that we 
can give all our attention to the work itself ; and when 
we have the right habit of working, the work itself 
must necessarily gain, because we can put the best of 
ourselves into it.” 





THE WORLD'S WORK. 


N the February number of the World’s Work, Mr. 
Sereno S. Pratt defends President Roosevelt against 
the various charges brought against his administration 
by the representatives of Wall Street. This writer takes 
the ground that Wall Street itself is in disgrace just 
now before the people, and that if the people once be- 
come impressed with the belief that Wall Street is op- 
posed to Mr. Roosevelt because it could not control him, 
the opposition of the financial interests may be added 
help to his election. It is agreed, further, that many in 
Wall Street, and some powerful independent interests 
there, feel that the President has conferred a benefit 
upon it and the country by calling a halt to the excesses 
of promotion and speculation and corporate greed. 

The World’s Work having sent a specific inquiry to 
representative well-informed men in every State west 
of New York regarding the popularity of President 
Roosevelt, practically all replies received give assur- 
ance of Mr. Roosevelt’s nomination. Most of the re- 
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plies, especially from the West, indicated that there 
has been no diminution in his popularity during the 
last three months. The answers generally showed that 
the President’s policy with the trusts has increased 
rather than decreased his hold on the popular good- 
will, while to the question as to whether the President’s 
Panama policy is popular, the answers are practically 
all in the affirmative. The total impression given 
by these letters, says the editor, is that of an over- 
whelming personal popularity of the President in the 
West, and of hearty approval of all the important 
actions and policies of his administration. 


SAINT-GAUDENS, THE SCULPTOR. 


Mr. Charles H. Caffin’s paper on “‘The Work of Au- 
gustus Saint-Gaudens finds the real secret of this 
sculptor’s power in his grasp of facts. Of artists in 
general, Mr. Caffin says ‘“‘there are some who cannot 
rise above the record of facts,—they are the average. 
There are a few who can dip right down into the fact 
and pluck from it the heart. They, in their way, are 
men of genius. It is among these that we shall rightly 
include the sculptor Saint-Gaudens.” This is well 
illustrated in Saint-Gaudens’ conception of Lincoln, 
the Shaw Memorial at Boston, the Sherman statue, and 
various other of Saint-Gaudens’ prominent works. 


THE PANAMA CANAL AND THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


Mr. Charles M. Harvey predicts that the Panama 
Canal will establish new balances and shift the country’s 
trade center to the Mississippi Valley. Mills are getting 
nearer to the sources of supply, and the supplies of four- 
fifths of the more important commodities are in the great 
central plain between the Alleghanies and the Rockies. 
Fifty per cent. of American cotton is now manufactured 
in the South, as against 24 per cent. thirteen years ago. 
Since the natural outlets for a large part of this South- 
ern cotton-manufacture are Gulf ports, it may fairly be 
assumed that the opening of the Panama waterway 
will stimulate both cotton-production and cotton-man- 
ufacture in the fertile States of the lower Mississippi 


Valley. 
THE INCREASED USE OF ELECTRICITY. 


Some idea of the recent advance in the use of elec- 
tricity for power purposes is conveyed by Mr. Arthur 
Goodrich’s article entitled ‘‘ Providing the World with 
Power.” Less than fifteen years ago, 200-horse-power 
generators were considered large, whereas now genera- 
tors of 5,000 or 10,000 horse-power are a matter of every- 
day occurrence. Mr. Goodrich mentions one electrical 
works employing 12,000 people, three-fourths of whom 
are skilled workers, and states that from this factory 
alone goes each day, to every part of the globe, ma- 
chinery to produce more than 8,000 horse-power. ‘‘‘We 
used to havea map,’ said one of the employees, ‘on which 
red dots showed the places where our machines were 
installed ; but soon the entire map was red. Then we 
gave it up.’” 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. Henry Wysham Lanier describes the rise and 
fall of the United States Shipbuilding Company ; Mr. 
Isaac F. Marcosson relates some personal experiences 
in the art of eating the right food in the right quantity ; 
Miss Adele Marie Shaw describes the Philadelphia 
school system ; Mr. Winthrop Packard writes on ‘‘ The 
Work of a Wireless Telegraph Man’;” Ezra S. Brudno 
explains the condition and character and experience of 


the emigrant Jews in the Russian pale before they 
come to the United States; Mr. W. M. Ivins, Jr., dis- 
cusses our responsibility in South America, and Mr. 
Alfred Mosely gives a witty view of American schools, 





THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


66 ALL STREET and the Country” is the sub- 

ject of the opening article, by Charles A. 
Conant, in the February Atlantic. Mr. Conant reviews 
the experience of the past five years in the creation of 
industrial companies, with the fluctuations in their 
securities, and admits that the tendency to create se- 
curities has been overdone, and that the character of 
those issues has in many cases tended to become worse 
as the issues have increased. Nevertheless, the railroads 
and the banks had the same kind of experience in the 
early days of the consolidation movement, and they 
learned their lessons well. The industrial corporations 
must have larger reserves and sufficient working cap- 
ital before they are planted on a solid basis. Mr. Conant 
also approves the principle of the security-holding com- 
pany in giving a minority of strong holders the power 
to dictate the policy of the corporation. The voting 
trust, too, by putting power in the hands of responsible 
persons, offers a safeguard against stock-manipulation. 
The same kind of concentration of power and responsi- 
bility has already vindicated itself in banking. Why 
may it not. bring about similar results in railroad man- 
agement and manufacturing ? 

THE LINCOLN-DOUGLAS DEBATES. 


To the formidable mass of Lincoln recollections em- 
bodied in our literature is now added a chapter from 
the pen of the late Henry Villard, who reported the 
Lincoln-Douglas debates for the Staats-Zeitung, of 
New York. Mr. Villard’s impressions of Lincoln at 
that time are summarized as follows: 

“‘As far as all external conditions were concerned, 
there was nothing in favor of Lincoln. He had a lean, 
lank, indescribably gawky figure, an odd-featured, 
wrinkled, inexpressive, and altogether uncomely face. 
He used singularly awkward, almost absurd, up-and- 
down and sidewise movements of his body to give em- 
phasis tohisarguments. His voice was naturally good, 
but he frequently raised it to an unnatural pitch. Yet 
the unprejudiced mind felt at once that, while there 
was on the one side a skillful dialectician and debater 
arguing a wrong and weak cause, there was on the other 
a thoroughly earnest and truthful man, inspired by 
sound convictions in consonance with the true spirit of 
American institutions. There was nothing in all Doug- 
las’ powerful effort that appealed to the higher instincts 
of human nature, while Lincoln always touched sym- 
pathetic chords. Lincoln’s speech excited and sustained 
the enthusiasm of his audience to the end.” 


THE POLITICAL BOYCOTT. 


In his discussion of the question ‘‘Is Commercialism 
in Disgrace?” Mr. John Graham Brooks makes a tell- 
ing point on the use of the boycott in political life. 
The boycotting of persons definitely known to be evil 
is an index of a community’s social morality. For in- 
stance, the Municipal Voters’ League, of Chicago, per- 
sistently and effectively ‘“‘ boycotts” such men as are 
found to be personally unfit for office, and a Philadel- 
phian has said that his city will retain the distinction 
of being the worst-governed city in the country just so 
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long as her citizens lack the moral stamina to begin to 
boycott ‘‘certain very influential persons in our city 


and State.” 
A SOUTHERN VIEW OF LYNCHING. 


Mr. Clarence H. Poe, a North Carolinian, predicts 
that lynching will become less frequent as the law be- 
comes more effective, that the teachings of the ablest 
leaders among the negroes will tend more and more to 
uplift the character of the race and to decrease the 
crimes which provoke lynching, and that the increasing 
density of population in rural districts of the South, 
with quicker means of communication, will do away 
with the mob spirit. He makes a powerful argument 
for the education of the negro, from the Southern white 
point of view. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


MONG the timely topics treated in the January 
North American are “Herbert Spencer: A 
Character Study,” by Dr. William Henry Hudson; 
“The School of Journalism,” by Horace White; 
“Lynching of Negroes: Its Cause and Prevention,” by 
Thomas Nelson Page; ‘‘T wo Treaties of Arbitration,” 
by Thomas Barclay ; ‘‘ Parsifal’ and its Significance,” 
by Lawrence Gilman ; ‘‘ Practical Phases of Caribbean 
Domination,” by Frederic C. Penfield; ‘‘Mr. Root’s 
Services in the War Department,” by Gen. W. H. Car- 
ter; ‘“‘The President’s Message and the Isthmian 
Canal,” by Francisco Escobar; and “The Jewish 
Question: How to Solve It,” by Arnold White. The 
last-mentioned article is reviewed in our department of 
‘‘Leading Articles of the Month.” 


IS THE NEWSPAPER PRESS DETERIORATING ? 


Mr. Horace White, who has had an experience of half 
a century in American daily journalism, writes with 
evident misgivings on the prospects of the Pulitizer 
School of Journalism at Columbia University. Mr. 
White does not believe that any special school is needed 
to teach the technique of newspaper work, and he does 
not admit that the “‘nose for news” can be cultivated 
at any college or university. The trouble with our 
modern journalism, according to Mr. White, is not so 
much the lack of facilities for training journalists as 
the lack of a demand for the highest type of men in the 
profession. The press of fifty years ago, he affirms, was, 
as a whole, ‘stronger intellectually, more influential, 
and more respected than the press is now, although, in 
the mere matter of news-gathering, it was as inferior to 
the press of to-day as a blacksmith’s forge is to the Car- 
negie steel works.” Good political writers are harder 
to obtain to-day, says Mr. White, than they were fifty 
years ago. The inference is that the demand has fallen 
off,—that young men of ability no longer see in our 
daily journalism as now conducted a really worthy field 
of labor. 

THE LYNCHING EVIL. 


As a plan for diminishing the number of negro lynch- 
ings in the South, Mr. Thomas Nelson Page proposes 
that in every community negroes be appointed officers 
of the law, to look exclusively after law-breakers of 
their own race, and to be held accountable for good 
order. At the same time, white officials should have 
enlarged powers of summoning posses, and by the mere 
fact of relinquishing prisoners should be disqualified 
from ever holding office again. 


OUR SOUTH AMERICAN TRADE. 


In his discussion of ‘‘ Practical Phases of Caribbean 
Domination,” the Hon. Frederic C. Penfield argues for 
the establishment of closer trade relations between the 
United States and Central and South America. He 
says: 

“Our keenest business competitors, England and 
Germany, have lost their prestige throughout Spanish 
America, while our influence was never greater. Bully- 
ing tactics in the Venezuelan imbroglio alienated many 
friendships ; whether England and Germany were justi- 
fied in their acts is immaterial to the question. The 
trade of all Latin America can readily be secured by 
United States manufacturers and merchants, and re- 
tained indefinitely. German goods never had high stand- 
ing in South America; now they are almost boycotted. 
British products, while better regarded, have a waning 
sale.” 

WOMAN AND THE BALLOT. 

Mrs. Annie Nathan Meyer contributes a trenchant 
paper on ‘*Woman’s Assumption of Sex Superiority,” 
in which she challenges the claims of the suffragists 
regarding the supposed fitness of woman for the fran- 
chise. The mental qualifications of women, she ad- 
mits, have been enlarged in recent years, but the de- 
velopment of character, she holds, has failed to keep 
pace with that of the intellect. This she regards as an 
arraignment of the women’s colleges. Mrs. Meyer, in- 
deed, goes so far as to say that she fails tosee in women 
any evidence of the character that is needed in our pub- 
lic life. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Prof. Goldwin Smith concludes his interesting review 
of Morley’s ‘‘Gladstone ;” Mr. Churton Collins begins 
his studies of ‘“‘The Poetry and Poets of America ;” 
and in this number appears the first installment of 
“The Son of Royal Langbrith,” a new novel by Mr. W. 
D. Howells. 


GUNTON’S MAGAZINE. 


I* the January number of Gunton’s, Mr. William 

Hemstreet discusses the evils of our present caucus 
system. His suggestions of reform largely depend, for 
their successful application, on the voluntary coépera- 
tionof thecitizens. Each election district, for example, 
should have a sort of club, for each party, the mission 
of which should be the promotion of the caucus. Such 
clubs shall have the following objects : 

“Promote universal attendance of the party at the 
caucus. 

“ Allow no office-holders to be delegates at conven- 
tions or members of a political committee. 

“Neither nominate nor indorse candidates. 

‘“‘Opposing the political walking delegate known as 
boss or leader. 

“Call the caucus later than heretofore, when the re- 
sponsible elements have returned from their vacations. 

“Enforce secret balloting at the conventions.” 


ENGLAND AS JAPAN’S ALLY. 


Mr. W. C. Jameson Reid, writing on “ Asia in Transi- 
tion,” expresses the opinion that the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance, completed last year, has done much to under- 
mine Russian influencein Chinaand eastern Asia. Both 
England and Japan are seeking to maintain the ‘open 
door” in favor of equal rights to all nations alike. 
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“Tn fact, the alliance of British and Japanese inter- 
ests in eastern Asia is embodied in a policy which threat- 
ens no one, and which, indeed, merely enacts in practice 
the principles to which all the great powers have hith- 
erto signified their willingness to pledge themselves.” 


OUR ILL-MANNED CONSULAR AGENCIES. 


In his article on the United States consular service, 
Prof. Edwin Maxey protests against the maintenance of 
a large number of “‘consular agencies,” most of which 
are in the hands of foreigners,—‘‘ men who, as a rule, 
know little and care less about furthering American 
commercial interests, and who are, with very few ex- 
ceptions, far more interested in obtaining a consular 
title and shield.” American citizenship is a prerequi- 
site to holding office in this country ; why should it not 
be so in the consular service ? 





THE INTERNATIONAL QUARTERLY. 


HIS scholarly, solid review for the quarter De- 
cember, 1903, to March, 1904, has fourteen thought- 
provoking papers by writers of international fame. 
Rollo Ogden, editor of the New York Evening Post, 
writes about ‘Political Satire,” Louis Lucipia has a 
graphic picture of the Paris Commune of 1871, which is 
an excellent abridgment of his article on the same sub- 
ject in the ‘‘Grande Encyclopédie ;” W. J. Ashley, pro- 
fessor of economic history at Birmingham College, Eng- 
land, discusses ‘‘ Early Teutonic History,” and William 
Morton Payne, associate editor of the Dial, considers 
“The American Scholar.” American scholarship, he 
says, has ‘its own peculiar coloring, no doubt, for it is 
the reflection of American activitiesand aims, but it can 
hold its own in any company. If its accidents are not 
altogether what the most thoughtful might wish them 
to be, if the ideal of knowledge has crowded too closely 
on the ideal of culture, and the material has .eft the 
spiritual hard-pressed for light and air, these are de- 
fects for the future to remedy, and to realize them that 
they may be remedied becomes one of the prime duties 
of the present day.” It is the highest duty of the 
American scholar in our new century, Mr. Payne be- 
lieves, ‘‘to uphold, not merely the faith in humanity to 
which these voices have borne testimony, but also the 
special faith that to our own nation has been given the 
mission to lead the world toward a true conception of 
the fellowship of man,—that the new world has, indeed, 
been divinely appointed ‘to redress the balance of the 
old.’” 

Prof. Edward Meyers, of the University of Halle, has 
an article on ‘‘Alexander the Great and Universal 
Monarchy ;” Edouard Claparéde, editor of the “ Ar- 
chives de Psychologie,” and instructor at the University 
of Geneva, gives the progress of science regarding ‘‘ The 
Consciousness of Animals,” and Henry T. Finck, jour- 
nalist, author, musical critic of the New York Evening 
Post, characterizes ‘‘ Modern Orchestral Conductors.” 
The orchestral conductor as we know him, says Mr. 
Finck, is a “‘ peculiar product of the nineteenth cen- 
tury,—nay, of the Wagnerian revolution of the second 
half of that century.” ‘‘Time was when the most im- 
portant personage in the tone world was the operatic 
prima donna, or ‘first lady.’ But about a quarter of a 
century ago the orchestral conductor began, in European 
capitals, to assume an importance equal to that of the 
prima donna, and during the past decade he has actu- 












ally been a more prominent personage than the opera 
singer.” 

“The Symbolical Drama,” by Emil Faguet, professor 
of French literature; ‘‘ Paris, ‘ Port-de-Mer,’” by An- 
dré Lebgn, French author; ‘“‘The Economic Value of 
Advertising,” by Victor Mataja, chief of the Austrian 
Labor Office and director of the statistical departments 
of the Ministry of Commerce at Vienna, and “ The Free 
Trade Revolt in England,” by Joseph B. Bishop, chief 
editor of the New York Commercial Advertiser, are 
other excellent articles. ‘‘ Porfirio Diaz, Soldier and 
Statesman,” by John W. Foster ; ‘‘ Trade Agreements,” 
by Carroll D. Wright, and “Japan and the United 
States,” by Kentaro Kaneko, member of the Japanese 
House of Peers, are quoted from as leading articles in 
this number. 





THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


N the Contemporary Review for January, Mrs. 
Helen Bosanquet, in an article on ‘‘ Physical De- 
generation and the Poverty Line,” declares that the 
statement that twelve millions of the British people 
are on the verge of starvation is not justified, as neither 
the areas investigated by Mr. Booth or Mr. Rowntree 
are typical of the whole country ; and, in addition, Mrs. 
-Bosanquet criticises the methods on which these gentle- 
men carried out their investigations. Moreover, Mrs. 
Bosanquet has her own idea of the remedy which is 
needed. 

“Tt is a woman’s remedy; for I believe this to be 
mainly a woman’s problem. There is much to be done, 
indeed, in making the men take home their wages, if 
you can, instead of spending them in the public-houses ; 
but even then your problem remains unsolved unless 
you have taught the women how to administer the 
money, and, above all, how to treat a baby. This, I 
venture to think, is the point toward which to direct 
our energies. Begin with the girls in school, and give 
them systematic and compulsory instruction in the ele- 
mentary laws of health and feeding, the care of chil- 
dren, and the wise spending of money. Go on with the 
young women in evening classes and girls’ clubs; and 
continue with the mothers wherever you can get at 
them.” 

LOVE AND PASSION. 


~ Mr. George Barlow has a curious article on ‘The 
Highe~ Love,” in which he shows how modern poetry 
has tended to spiritualize human passion instead of 
placing it in opposition to platonic love. 

“For, to-day, we are able to discern that the flesh and 
the spirit are really differing sides of the same thing. 
They ought not to struggle against one another. The 
true function of the flesh is to express the spirit; in 
fact, as suggested above, to be gradually converted into 
spirit. Unless the soul, or the soul-body, has aural 
nerves, it cannot hear heavenly music; unless it pos- 
sesses nerves of smell, it cannot inhale and enjoy the 
fragrance of heavenly roses. St. Paul hardly seems to 
have realized the full significance of his own doctrine 
of the ‘spiritual body,’ or, if he did so, most certainly 
his more fanatical followers have signally failed in that 
respect. It was, however, fully realized by Sweden- 
borg, and the poets seem lately to have been teaching 
us that if earthly passion has to be expressed through 
an earthly body, heavenly passion must be expressed, 
more purely, and therefore more intensely, through a 
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heavenly body,—a body still material, but material in 
a finer and less perishable sense.” 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Of the other articles, the most interesting, but least 
quotable, is Mr. Auberon Herbert’s “Story of an Old 
Race,” asrewritten from their sculptured stone presen- 
tations of the human face. M. Jean Dormis has a pa- 
per on ‘ Dialect Plays in Italy,” and Mr. D. 8S. Cairns 
continues his articles on ‘‘Christianity in the Modern 
World.” 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER. 


MONG the chief papers of note in the January 
number of the Nineteenth Century are those by 
Princess Kropotkin on ‘‘Cheap Books in Russia,” by 
Dr. Arabella Denealy on ‘The Curse of Corsets,” and 
by Sir Algernon West on ‘ London Theaters, Past and 
Present.” 

Messrs. O. P. Law and W. T. Gill write from Ballarat 
to teli us what a white Australia means. They say it 
is not simply a question of color, but of difference of 
civilization. It is not so much the protection of wages 
that is sought as the protection of blood and the pres- 
ervation of society. Purity of race is the one national 
ideal. 

The natives of Tierra del Fuego excite the humane 
concern of Mr. W.S. Barclay. He pleads that England 
should use her influence to persuade the two powers to 
arrange for the settlement of the native races affected. 
He is especially warm. in his eulogy of the Onas. They 
haveno knowledge of any fermented drink, and twenty 
years of unscrupulous trading have failed to induce 


them to touch liquor. Tooffer spirits to an Ona is con-° 


sidered a deadly insult. 

The new discoveries in electricity are described and 
commented upon by Antonia Zimmern, of Berlin. Mr. 
Ernest Rhys tells the story of Illtyd, a Welsh knight of 
the Sangreal. Sir Robert Anderson approves the home 
office bill for the continuous detention of habitual crim- 
inals. In the record of the month, Sir Wemyss Reid 
thinks the indignation of the free traders for Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s commission excessive, if not misplaced. Mr. 
Edward Dicey solemnly excommunicates from the true 
fold the Duke of Devonshire and his supporters. He 
says the leaders of the Liberal Unionists have now in 
fact, if not in name, attached themselves to the for- 
tunes of the Liberal Home Rulers, and have thereby 
forfeited their title to the name of Unionists. 





THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


HE January Fortnightly Review makes a new de- 

parture by devoting a number of pages to review- 

ing miscellaneous foreign books, a feature which, the 
editor says, will be repeated in future issues. 


TRUTH ABOUT THE CONGO. 


Mr. H. R. Fox-Bourne contributes a useful summary 
of the present position of the Congo question. Mr. Fox- 
Bourne is strongly in favor of compelling the Congo 
government to refer the disputed questions to the 
Hague tribunal. 

“The Congo State surely has no right to refuse its 
consent to their being referred to such a tribunal, and 
there is all the more reason for insisting on the refer- 
ence in the fact that the Congo government, while pub- 
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lishing ex parte legal opinions in support of its assumed 
right, naively, in its apology of September 17, alleges 
that an adverse decision would ‘tend consciously or un- 
consciously to the ruin of the whole of the conventional 
basin of the Congo.’ It is not the Congo basin that 
would be ruined by an adverse decision, but the conces- 
sionnaire companies that have been set up therein, and 
the policy of their chief promoter, who is avowedly 
afraid to have their case submitted to an impartial in- 
quiry.” 
WHAT HUNTING COSTS. 

Mr. W. B. Woodgate, in his article on “Capping in 
the Hunting Field,” gives some figures as to the cost 
which the average man pays for the joys of the chase. 
He estimates the cost to the hunting man at £100 ($500) 
per horse per annum. The cost of the maintenance of 
a pack of hounds is £700 ($3,500) per annum for each 
day per week that the hounds hunt. 

‘With some provincial packs, it may be economized 
to a lower figure, while in the best of the grass coun- 
tries, where fields are large, damage to fences and gates 
considerable, where there is probably a wire fund, and 
where more expensive mounts are required for the 
hunt servants, the diurnal cost may be swelled to al- 
most double the above average. And even this does not 
include personal expenses and equipage of the hunt, 
which fall anyhow upon the shoulders of the master 
himself.” 

Mr. Woodgate is strongly in favor of making the 
“alien immigrant” in the hunting field pay heavily for 
his day’s sport. 





THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


A? Sages be said of the policy of the National 

Review in the fiscal controversy, there can be 
no doubt of its editor’s enterprise in ‘“‘running” the 
subject. On December 31, the January number was 
already in its third edition. For this, no doubt, Mr. 
Charles Booth’s article, which we quote from elsewhere, 
is responsible. There is a useful illustrated article by 
Sir Henry Le Marchant on ‘‘ The Government Measure 
for the Port of London.” 


THE MOST CORRUPT CITY IN THE WORLD. 


Such is the title under which Mr. Gustavus Myers 
describes Philadelphia, which he declares is infinitely 
worse than New York. 

“Within the last few years, Philadelphia has been 
robbed, direct.y and indirectly, if all the different, de- 
vious methods are considered, of an amount probably 
not less than one hundred million dollars, and possibly 
far more. Tweed’s robberies were done thirty years 
ago, when civic ideals as applied to municipalities were 
less understood than now. Tweed was overthrown and 
sent to prison ; and his associates fled to the four quar- 
ters of the earth. The Philadelphia thieves were never 
more powerful than they are to-day; the end of the 
domination is apparently still remote. Well may the 
worid contemplate this ‘City of Brotherly Love’ with 
justifiable disgust and horror.” 


THE COTTON INDUSTRY IN ENGLAND. 


Sir Matthew White Ridley writes on ‘Cotton, Cob- 
den, and Chamberlain,” with the purpose of showing 
that the condemnation which the representatives of the 
cotton industry passed on Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal 
in last July misrepresented the views of a large num- 
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ber of masters and men. He maintains that even in the 
cotton trade there are certain features tending to show 
that free imports have materially arrested British prog- 
ress in prosperity as compared with other nations. 


THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE AS LIBERAL LEADER, 


“ An Elector,” writing in the same review, professes 
to believe that the Duke of Devonshire has been play- 
ing for the part of leader of the Liberal party. 

“Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman being out of the ques- 
tion, there remains only one other candidate—a seceder 
from the Unionist camp, the Duke of Devonshire. And 
it must be remembered that his chances are strength- 
ened by the fact that the Rosebery and Campbell-Ban- 
nerman wings of what has wittily been called the ‘ Lit- 
tle Mary’ party hate each other far more than they hate 
their opponent—Mr. Chamberlain. Neither will serve 
under the other; each is jealous of him; and the only 
possible solution in such a situation is to call in some 
third outsider who is committed to neither section. If 
he is no more than a name, so much the better, for un- 
der those circumstances each section of the party im- 
agines that it can pull the wires.” 





THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


N the January Monthly Review there is an article 
by Commendatore Felice Santini on ‘“‘ The Present 
Drift of Italian Policy,” in which the writer declares 
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that his country is the most pacific factor among all the 
nations of the world. - 


WHY THE MOSLEM RULES. 


From an interesting article by Mr. D. G. Hogarth on 
“‘ Crescent and Cross,” we quote the following passage : 

“In fanatical war, as in peace, the perfection of Mos- 
lem organization is displayed. A dangerous Christian 
community is reduced with disciplined brutality to the 
point of harmlessness, while other Christians, if they 
be not expected to make common cause with their co- 
religionists, go scot-free. ‘T'he Catholic and Protestant 
Armenians owed it to the notoriety of their internecine 
jealousies, far more than to foreign protection, that 
hardly a hair of their heads was touched eight years 
ago. The Greek and Syrian communities were never 
in the slightest danger—pro hac vice! The last thing 
one has learned to expect of a militant Moslem is any 
assertion of himself. No wonder the British officer, to 
whom discipline is the first and greatest of virtues, 
warms to the ragged Ottoman infantryman, who is 
hardly conscious that he has any personal rights at all 
as against a superior,—any right to be paid, any right 
to be clothed or shod, any right to sleep, any right to 
discharge when his legal term of service shall be up. 
His is what Plato would have called discipline in the 
soul.” 

There is anadmirably illustrated article by Mr. John 
Ward on “The Reconstruction of Karnak,” and sev- 
eral other papers of interest. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE CONTINENTAL REVIEWS. 


THE PRESENT POLITICAL SITUATION IN GERMANY. 


N unsigned article on political conditions of the mo- 
7 ment in Germany is given the place of honor inthe 
Nouvelle Revue. The writer believes that an immense 
and amore or less successful effort was made by the 
German people, on the occasion of the last June elec- 
tions, to modify, in so far as was possible, the present 
political condition of their country, and he sets himself 
to prove how far this effort, made by the democracy of 
the empire, may modify, alter, and reform the old state 
of things. The government—which, of course, means 
the Emperor—seems so far to have realized the gravity 
of the problem as to have adopted a neutral attitude. 
The elections turned on four principal questions now 
agitating imperial Germany,—(1) the struggle against 
the Social Democracy ; (2) the increase in the military 
budget ; (8) financial reforms; and (4) the tariff prob- 
The result of the elections is, of course, well 
known,—the Social Democrats swept the field, and June 
16 and June 25, 1903, will remain important dates in the 
history of German liberty. 

At the present moment, political Germany is divided 
into two clear classes ; the one consists of the Socialist 
pure and simple, and the other of the narrow Clerical 
group. But whereas in England the voice of the House 
of Commons is supreme, there, thanks to the painstak- 
ing and powerful efforts of Bismarck, spread over years, 
the Reichstag is for many practical purposes completely 
shorn of its theoretical power. ‘‘Germany possesses 
but the shadow of representative government, and en- 
tirely lacks the substance. The Reichstag cannot in- 
fluence the choice of a chancellor, although he alone is 
responsible for the policy of the country, and the Ger- 


man Parliament has even less influence concerning the 
nomination of cabinet ministers, who are chosen by the 
Emperor himself.” In spite of these facts, the Socialist 
vote has produced and is likely to produce many re- 
markable results, and Germany, if those in power be 
not careful, may be on the eve of a great, if bloodless, 
revolution.” 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL EVOLUTION IN JAPAN. 


The Spanish popular review, Hojas Selectas (Madrid 
and Barcelona), has an illustrated article on the politi- 
cal and social evolution of the Japanese Empire, by A. 
Garcia Llansé. Basing his observations on the re- 
cent national exposition at Osaka, Sefior Llansdé de- 
clares that the Land of the Rising Sun has already 
attained a degree of economic and political develop- 
ment which would be a surprise to the average West- 
ern student, despite all that has been written about 
Japanese progress during the past few years. He at- 
tributes the greater part of this advance to the excel- 
lent system of public instruction and the readiness 
with which the Japanese assimilate and make use of 
European and American inventions. The vigor of the 
Japanese, he declares, must find even wider field for 
the empire’s industrial development. The political 
leaders are well launched on the career of national ex- 
pansion. 


INSURANCE AGAINST LOSS OF WORK. 


A very meaty article on insurance against idleness 
appears in the December number of Vragen des Tijds 
(Amsterdam). In the matter of labor questions, the 
Dutch are probably more keen than the natives of any 
other European country except Great Britain, and this 
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good literal rendering of the vaguely expressive Duteh 


word) is being pushed to the front very forcibly by the . 


Freethought Democratic and Social Democratic parties. 
At this period of the year, worklessness is prevalent 
everywhere ; therefore, the consideration of this article 
is very opportune. The two parties just mentioned 
contend that the workless should be supported out of 
the municipal funds, that the State should contribute 
to these funds, and that such funds should be created in 
places where they are at present non-existent. Natu- 
rally, the circumstances of the individual out of work 
should be inquired into, and a set of regulations drawn 
up in connection with this relief. The writer goes into 
the matter fully, and considers the various clauses of 
the proposed regulations. 


VIVID RECOLLECTIONS OF THIERS. 


By far the most important article in the second De- 
cember number of the Nouvelle Revue is that in which 
is reviewed a remarkable book privately printed by 
Mlle. Dosne, Thiers’ sister-in-law, in which is told the 
secret history of the great French statesman’s activities 
just before the end of the Franco-Prussian War. To a 
lover of France, these pages make painful reading. The 
story of how the gallant old republican, then a man of 
over seventy, made a tour of the European courts and 
chancelleries, in order to obtain better terms for his 
vanquished country, is indeed melancholy; everywhere 
he met with excuses which must have reminded him of 
the rich man and his feast. We are also given a very 
vivid account of hisinterview with Bismarck, when the 
two men discussed the final’conditions of peace, and 
when Thiers wrested Belfort from the determined and 
ruthless victor. 


GEORGE SAND AND HER INFLUENCE. 


In the Revue de Paris for December and January, M. 
Maigron has two long articles on George Sand, in which 
he shows how that extraordinary woman endeavored to 
carry out her plan of indoctrinating her contemporaries 
with her ideal of sweetness and poetry. M. Maigron 
distinguishes between the two chief periods of George 
Sand’s literary life, but he leaves us in no doubt as to 
the deplorable effect of such romances as “Indiana” 
and “Valentine.” Indeed, he even narrates at some 
length a story of three—husband, wife, and lover—in a 
provincial town in 1837. The wife and the lover went 
quite crazy over George Sand, and their correspondence, 
which seems to have come into M. Maigron’s possession, 
shows so little originality that the ridiculous pair use, 
for the most part, the very language employed by the 
corresponding characters in ‘“‘Indiana.” The wife was 
only saved by the terribly sudden death of her little boy, 
which aroused her to a sense of her duties. George 
Sand’s passionate elevation of love on a pedestal above 
everything else, and her intense assertion of individual- 
ism as against social laws and regulations and the pres- 
sure of ordinary public opinion, were seeds which found 
a terribly fertile soil in the general political and moral 
ferment of the thirties. 


AN INTERESTING JOURNEY TO SPITZBERGEN. 


A ‘French explorer and scientist, M. Leclercq, de- 
scribes, in the Revue des Deux? Mondes, his recent jour- 
ney to the island of Spitzbergen. This wonderful and 
interesting country has a relatively temperate climate, 
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apparently because there is nothing but sea and ice be- 
tween it and the North Pole, and the sea is not a con- 
ductor of cold, as land is. At the same time, Spitzber- 
gen is the home of gigantic glaciers, much bigger than 
those of the Alps. It is an inhospitable country, too, 
which produces little but mosses, while the fauna may 
be considered to be confined to the reindeer, the white 
bear, the seal, and the moose deer. It is winter for 
eight months of the year, but it is clear from M. 
Leclercq’s account that it is an ideal country for con- 
sumptives, and he observes dryly that if any man were 
to be abandoned in the solitudes of Spitzbergen he 
would die only of hunger or of cold, not of anything 
else ! 


A REVOLUTIONARY ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. 


An account of a curious academy of fine arts, estab- 
lished during the revolutionary period in France, is 
contributed to the Revue des Deux Mondes by M. 
Lapauze. Most French artists in that time of ferment 
resolved to free themselves from academic tutelage. 
The old Royal Academy of Painting was suppressed by 
adecree of the Convention in August, 1793; it was 
really killed by the painter David, the leader of the 
rival society, the Commune of the Arts. David had 
entered the Convention as Deputy for Paris. The Com- 
mune of the Arts signalized its triumph by adding the 
comforting word ‘‘General” to its title, and it was 
commissioned by the Convention to destroy the Tombs 
of the Kings at St. Denis, while at the same time re- 
serving all that might be of service to the arts. The 
Commune of the Arts soon dropped the title of ‘‘Gen- 
eral,” and became more and more academic. It was 
in its turn suppressed by the Convention, and was suc- 
ceeded by the Popular and Republican Society of the 
Arts, which admitted everybody, without distinction, 
who chose to present himself. It decided, however, not 
to admit women,—an astonishing decision, in view of 
what Frenchwomen had already done in the arts. 


A GERMAN ON AMERICAN AGRICULTURE. 


A thoughtful and fair consideration of the conditions 
of agriculture in the United States, by Hans Fehlin- 
ger, appears in the Socialistische Monatshefte (Berlin). 
Herr Fehlinger quotes figures showing the remarkable 
increase in the volume and wide distribution of Amer- 
ican agricultural products. Germans, he says, have 
too long remained in ignorance of American agricul- 
tural power. 


REVIEWS OF MORLEY’S ‘*‘ GLADSTONE.” 


The Dutch De Gids has an excellent review of John 
Morley’s ‘Life of Gladstone,” by Professor Byvanck, 
which is really a review of English history during Glad- 
stone’s life, and would form a good manual of English 
politics for Dutch students. In another article in De 
Gids, he treats the French writer, Emil Faguet, as a 
dramatic critic, and refers to the latter’s appreciations 
of Gladstone and John Morley. Nuova Antologia 
(Rome) also contains a review of Morley’s biography, and 
an appreciative article on Gladstone’s relations with 
Italy, by Senator G. Finali. 


WOMEN IN THE FRENCH COMEDY OF TO-DAY. 


Charles des Granges, in Le Correspondant, considers 
the position and types of women in contemporary 
French comedy,—in Sardou, Donnay, Brieux, and other 
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dramatic authors,—and finds that, while there are many 
charming characters depicted, they are mostly “ per- 
sons of intrigue, true as fragments, but false as wholes.” 


THE DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR ANNALS OF COLOMBIA. 


The second volume of a collection of archives known 
as ‘The Diplomatic and Consular Annals of Colombia” 
has just been issued. Espaiia Moderna (Madrid) re- 
gards this as ‘‘much more than a collection of docu- 
ments,—it is very valuable at the present juncture of 
international affairs.” There isa chapter upon the gen- 
eral international relations of the country, one on the 
disputed questions of boundary between Colombia and 
Venezuela, Brazil, and Peru ; another chapter contains 
documents and information on the American Confer- 
ence of Mexico, the United States, and Cuba. There 
are also valuable documents relating to the whole matter 
of the Panama Canal. 


THE NATIONAL AGRARIAN PROGRAMME IN ITALY. 


The real cause of the national disease, the prostration 
of agriculture in Italy, is ‘‘the profound inequality be- 
tween its wealth and its population.” This is the text 
of an article in the Nuova Antologia (Rome) by Mag- 
giorino Ferraris. Political Italy, says this writer, ‘is 
established. Economic Italy is still in its infancy.” 
The country has need of a politics of agriculture. All 
economic activity, and the prosperity of industry and 
commerce, depend on the readjustment of taxes and 
taxation and industrial burdens. 


THE NOV"L OF THE DAY IN GERMANY. 


The largest sale of a generation in Germany has been 
reached by the novel ‘‘ Joern Uhl.” While novels seldom 
attain a sale of more than 15,000 or 20,000 copies in the 
empire, this work has already sold to the number of 
150,000 copies, and the public is still buying. ‘“Joern 
Uhl” is a psychological study of a North German type, 
by Gustave Frenssen. The Bibliothéque Universelle 
(Lausanne) publishes an extended review of the book, 
by Kaethe Schirmacher, who has interviewed the author. 
It is, she says, ‘‘a product of the soil of Holstein, with 
the flavor of the soil, and is characteristically German. 
It has none of the piquancy, none of the subtlety, none 
of the disquieting analysis, none of the elegant skepti- 
cism, which characterize the French novel, but there 
is something very human, and at the same time, nobly 
and exaltedly human, in this somber history of a peas- 
ant’s tormented soul.” 


PRESENT-DAY RELIGION IN JAPAN. 


A number of the Japanese reviews are giving atten- 
tion to the question of the national religious conscious- 
ness. A writer in the Shinjin combats the general 
opinion that the Japanese are indifferent to religion. 
At heart, he says, every Japanese is strongly and sin- 
cerely religious, but side by side with this sentiment is 
love of country and the passion for its welfare. The 
Japs also reverence science so much that it is not easy 
to convert them to an unthinking faith. An article 
taking up this thesis, to prove that there is no warfare 
between Christianity and science, appears in another 
Japanese review, Chuo Koron, from the pen of the 
Abbé E. Ligneul. The Tsuyoku Shukyo dan also has 
an article which is a symposium of definitions of re- 
ligion, by a well-known Japanese. The editor of this 
publication gives the general tone of the definitions 
when he says that the intelligent Japanese considers 
religion only as some specific for women and children. 






















































A SENSATIONAL COLLECTION OF LETTERS. 


One of the books of the day in Berlin is a collection 
of letters entitled ‘‘ War Letters of 1870,” written daily 
by General Kretschmann to his wife during the Franco- 
Prussian War. In his review of this book in La Revue, 
Henri Paris quotes some of the passages which show 
the bitter feeling of General Kretschmann toward the 
French. The German commander declares in one epistle 
that ‘“‘the French people is composed of monkeys and 
fools, and among these one may find all sorts of ras- 
cals.” In another, in which he complains bitterly of the 
attacks upon the invaders by French peasants who “ did 
not wait for the sanction of a uniform,” General Kretsch- 
mann declares, ‘‘If we had occupied Paris [in place of 
the departments], had put a good guard in each house, 
and had shot every one who opened his mouth, the world 
would now be entirely at peace.” The French critic of 
this book declares that General Kretschmann ‘must 
have been thinking, not of the French, but of the Hes- 
sians and Bavarians.” All those who know the Germany 
of to-day, he says, ‘‘understand that specimens of such 
a detestable spirit are becoming more and more rare.” 


WHAT MUST SPAIN DO TO BE SAVED? 


A very sad and somber picture of the present condi- 
tion of Spain in the evolution of civilization is presented 
by Manuel Safes Ferré, in Espana Moderna (Madrid). 
Spain, he says, does not know how to elevate herself to 
the level of other nations, and, without an inspiring 
ideal, without real modern culture, she finds herself 
disorganized. How shall she bring about her economic 
and political regeneration? Senor Ferré believes this 
will be exceedingly difficult unless there be an entire re- 
organization of the race, ‘‘an organization based on the 
fundamental rights of the individual, on liberty and 
equality, and on the obligation of each to fulfill his 
duties, together with the privilege of exercising his 
rights without oppression.” 


THE RAILROAD STRIKE IN AUSTRALIA. 


A careful consideration of the recent strike of railroad 
employees in Victoria, Australia, and its “‘suppression 
by act of Parliament,” is contributed to L’Humanité 
Nouvelle (Paris), by Iann Karmor. This writer believes 
the men completely justified in their strike, and at- 
tributes their defeat to the tyranny of the government 
and the efforts of the reactionary press. All the ‘‘ vested 
interests” were against the strikers,—even the Church 
opposed them. The famous coercion bill, which reduced 
salaries on the state-owned railroads, set limits to the 
working hours, curtailed the voting privilege, and pro- 
scribed the trade-union, was too much for the men, 
and the strike was “called off.” Returning to work, 
“in full confidence that they would be treated with 
justice by the government,” the men were met with ‘a 
terrible response.” 

“The government reserved to itself the absolute right 
to abrogate, wholly or in part, all rights of compensa- 
tion, all pensions already earned by those who returned 
to their posts, and announced that it would compel 
every employee to sign an agreement to deliver himself 
up, body and soul, to the strike investigation commis- 
sion, which had full powers to retain or expel any one, 
and to do whatsoever seemed good to it.” 

Mr. Karmor regards the failure of the strike asaseri- 
ous blow to the cause of Australian labor progress. It 
was chiefly due, he claims, to the “capitalistic journals, 
which deceived the government and the public.” 






































THE NEW BOOKS. 





NOTES ON RECENT AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 


A FEW OF THE NEWEST ART BOOKS. 


HE first of a series of books to be devoted to Ameri- 
can art history is Mr. Lorado Taft’s ‘ History of 
American Sculpture” (Macmillan). The editor of the 
series, Prof. John C. Van Dyke, states that this initial 
volume is chiefly made up of original material gathered 
at first-hand and here presented for the first time. The 
work has been done by an expert,—himself a master of 
the sculptor’s craft,—and 
is the more valuable be- 
cause written from the 
artist’s point of view. It 
is significant that more 
than one-half of the vol- 
ume is assigned to con- 
temporary sculptors, 
while one-fourth suffices 
to relate the history of the 
art in America prior to 
1850. The book is beauti- 
fully printed, and is em- 
bellished by more than 
one hundred photo- 
graphic illustrations of 
masterpieces described in 
the text. <A briefer treat- 
ment of the subject, with 
especial reference to the personalities of several of our 
present-day sculptors, is to be found in Mr. Charles H. 
Caffin’s ‘‘ American Masters of Sculpture” (Doubleday, 
Page & Co.). This, also, is illustrated from photo- 
graphs of the works of these American sculptors, and 
naturally Mr. Taft’s selection is partly duplicated in 
the smaller book. In either work, such sculptors as 
St. Gaudens, Macmonnies, Ward, French, and Barnard 
are treated in special chapters, Mr. Caffin attempting 
to do for these men what he recently did for represen- 
tative painters in his ‘‘ American Masters of Painting,” 
a group of appreciations that has had a notable popu- 
lar success. 

The purpose in Prof. John C. Van Dyke’s lectures on 
“The Meaning of Pictures” (Scribners) is to set forth 
the various points of view from which pictures are esti- 
mated, so as to enable the intelligent student of art to 
judge of pictures, not by some arbitrary standard of his 
own erection, but in the light of the artist’s intention. 
Professor Van Dyke’s earlier works on art topics have 
contributed materially to the same end,—the cultiva- 
tion of a tolerant spirit in art judgments. The subjects 
treated in the present volume are ‘‘ Truth in Painting,” 
“Individuality ; or, The Personal Element,” ‘ Imagi- 
nation of the Artist,” “Pictorial Poetry,” ‘The Decora- 
tive Quality,” and ‘Subject in Painting.” 

Dr. Charles Waldstein’s little book, ‘“‘ Art in the Nine- 
teenth Century” (Macmillan), deals with the literary 
arts, music, sculpture, painting, architecture, and 
decoration. These topics are hardly more than touched 
upon in the space of a little more than one hundred 
pages assigned to them, the treatment having been 
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originally intended as introductory to a series of uni- 
versity-extension lectures. 

“The American Art Annual” (New York, 226 West 
Fifty-eighth Street) contains convenient résumés of the 
material progress made in painting, sculpture, illus- 
trating, decorating, and architecture. There are price 
lists of important sales of art objects, reports of gal- 
leries and societies, lists of buildings erected and of 
statues unveiled, and directories of artists, art teachers, 
workers in applied arts, lecturers and writers on art 
topics, and dealers in works of, art,—all in all, a capital 
handbook for the purpose. 

*“ Botticelli,” by A. Streeter, is an addition to the se- 
ries of ‘‘Great Masters in Painting and Sculpture” 
(Macmillan). Like its predecessors in the series, this 
volume is tersely written, compact, and well stored 
with information concerning the life and works of the 
great Florentine painter. Numerous reproductions of 
the paintings serve as illustrations; a bibliography is 
provided ; and an appendix contains catalogues of Bot- 
ticelli’s works, and of those of his followers, arranged 
according to the galleries in which they are to be found. 

“The Genius of J. M. W. Turner,” edited by Charles 
Holme (John Lane), is an attempt to gather from nu- 
merous sources a representative selection of Turner’s 
drawings, paintings, and engravings. The result is a 
sumptuously printed array of the great English artist’s 
masterpieces. Some of these are reproduced in color, 
and all are most effectively printed. To the text, Mr. 
Robert de la Sizeranne contributes a paper on “The 
Oil Paintings of Turner,” while Mr. Walter Shaw Spar- 
row writes on ‘Turner’s Monochromes and Early 
Water Colors” and ‘The Later Water Colors,” and 
Mr. C. F. Bell treats of ‘‘Turner and His Engraver.” 

“The Art Album” (John Lane) is a collection of one 
hundred representative plates from the International 
Studio. Many of these pictures are very interesting ; 
but why so many of them should be brought together 
in a volume and printed without captions or the slight- 
est suggestion as to originals, passes the comprehension 
of the Philistine mind. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Ex-Secretary Long’s two-vcolume work on “The New 
American Navy” (The Outlook Company) reveals a de- 
gree of progress in that arm of the national defense that 
can hardly be appreciated by any who are unfamiliar 
with conditions of a generation ago. The record of the 
transformation wrought between the close of the Civil 
War and the battle of Manila Bay is the more impres- 
sive because the great mass of Americans had never 
fully realized that their navy of the sixties,—a navy 
that had been glorified in song and story by the deeds 
of a Farragut and a Porter,—had really become obso- 
lete, and had been replaced by an aggregation of fight- 
ing-machines which alone could make possible such a 
victory as Dewey’s, or that of the captains at Santiago. 
Ex-Secretary Long tells, in his book, just how the 
change was accomplished, and how the magnificent 
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service of the present day has been developed. It is a 
story that reflects only credit on the American people, 
and is well worth the telling. The author’s account of 
the Spanish-American War, which occurred during his 
term as head of the 
Navy Department, 
has all the value of an 
intimate first - hand 
narrative. Both vol- 
umes are amply illus- 
trated. 

Dr. Guy Carleton 

Lee, of the Johns 
Hopkins University, 
disclaims responsibil- 
ity for the title of his 
new book, ‘‘ The True 
History of the Civil 
War” (Lippincott). 
Taking the word 
“true” in the title, 
which the publishers 
have selected as best 
describing the book, 
to mean simply unprejudiced and non-sectional, Dr. Lee 
accepts it as a fair characterization of his point of view, 
but he is far from asserting that his is the only true 
history of the war that has been written. The narra- 
tive is indeed impartial and free from sectional bias. 
It is a popular and not in the strict sense a scholarly 
work. That is to say, it deals rather in general state- 
ments of the results of engagements and movements 
than in exact or exhaustive analysis of facts. It is, 
howeve?, a well-written and serviceable account of the 
war between the States. 

In ‘The Shenandoah Valley and Virginia, 1861-1865,” 
by Sandford C. Kellogg, U. S. A. (New York: Neale 
Publishing Company), we have a careful study of some 
of the most important military operations of the Civil 
War. It is a book that will be best appreciated by mil- 
itary students and by veterans of the opposing armies. 

Mr. Edward Stanwood’s work, in two volumes, on 
‘¢ American Tariff Controversies in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), while written frankly 
from the protectionist point of view, summarizes debates 
in a way to give no free-trader cause for complaint of 
unfairness. In fact, the book is well stocked with ma- 
terials on each side of the question. It contains origi- 
nal discussions on the constitutionality of protection, 
the protective character of the first tariff, the situation 
after the close of the Civil War, and the industrial up- 
heaval in the last quarter of the nineteenth century, 
and one chapter heading,—“ The Tariff as a Local Issue,” 
—suggests a famous remark of an unsuccessful candi- 
date for the Presidency in comparatively recent times. 
Mr. Stanwood is the author of ‘‘ A History of the Presi- 
dency,’”—a work that has been a standard authority for 
many years. 

American monetary history is well represented in re- 
cent volumes of the University of Chicago’s ‘‘ Decennial 
Publications” (University of Chicago Press). In this 
series, Miss 8S. P. Breckinridge is the author of “ Legal 
Tender” in its constitutional and legal aspects. Find- 
ing the origin of the power in the prerogative of the 
English crown, Miss Breckinridge traces its subsequent 
history in Great Britain, in the American colonies, in 
the confederation, in the constitutional convention of 
1787, and in the United States to the present time. An- 
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other volume of the series, ‘‘ A History of the Green- 
backs,” by Wesley C. Mitchell, treats.the subject from 
both the historical and the economic point of view, 
The chapter on wages includes a detailed analysis of 
the ‘“‘Aldrich Report” in comparison with the material 
brought out by the census of 1880. Thereis a chapter on 
‘‘The Greenbacks and the Cost of the Civil War,” at- 
tempting to show to what extent the paper issues in- 
creased the Government’s expenses. 

The latest issue in the ‘‘Cambridge Historical Se- 
ries” (Macmillan) is a volume‘on ‘‘The Expansion of 
Russia,” by Francis Henry Skrine, an Englishman of 
the Indian civil service (retired), who sees the signifi- 
cance of Russia’s advance Indiaward, believes that Brit- 
ish policy with regard to the Eastern question has, as a 
rule, been one of ‘undignified protest and panic,” de- 
stroying England’s legitimate influence in Turkey, Per- 
sia, and China, and that a modus vivendi should be 
sought with Russia which would embrace both com- 
mercial and political interests. 

Michael Davitt, the well-known Irish agitator, has 
found a new theme in the persecutions of the Jews in 
Russia. His book, ‘‘ Within the Pale” (A. S. Barnes 
& Co.), gives the full 
story of the Kishineff 
massacres, as gather- 
ed by Mr. Davitt on a 
tour of personal in- 
vestigation in Rus- 
sia, and sets forth op- 
posing views on the 
anti-Semitic question 
as held by representa- 
tive Russian officials 
and others. The main 
purpose of the book, 
however, isto make a 
plea for the objects of 
the Zionist move- 
ment. : 

A little volume of 
‘‘Bismarck’s Letters 
to His Wife,” trans- 
lated by Armin Harder (Appleton), contains the few 
letters, dated from the seat of war, 1870-71, which 
were omitted from the Bismarck correspondence pub- 
lished three years ago in Berlin. It was thought that 
these omitted letters had been destroyed, but it now 
turns out that they had been preserved by the chan- 
cellor’s wife in a locked casket, apart from the others. 
This casket was not opened at the time of her death, 
and its contents remained unknown until something 
over a year ago. Now that the letters have been pub- 
lished, one sees clearly that the chancellor’s wife may 
well have prized them as mementos of the most strenu- 
ous period in Bismarck’s career. They are intimate, 
family letters, and possibly the widow thought that so 
much at least of the great man’s writings might prop- 
erly be kept from the eyes of the world. 

As a companion volume to ‘The Martyrdom of an 
Empress,” the biographer of the late Empress Elizabeth 
has written ‘‘ A Keystone of Empire” (Harpers), being 
the story of the life of Emperor Francis Joseph of 
Austria. Itis a vivacious picture of the oldest reigning 
monarch in Europe that is here presented. Francis 
Joseph’s career has not been free from pathetic inci- 
dents. Some details of the Emperor’s private life are 
now printed for the first time, 
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For fourteen years a reporter and correspondent on 
the staff of the New York Sun, the late Wilbur J. 
Chamberlin was ranked by his colleagues among the 
ablest and most clear-sighted of American newspaper 
men, and that is say- 
ing a great deal. It 
is little in the way of 
literary remains that 
such a man can leave 
behind him when 
called from the scene 
of active duty. In 
the case of Mr. Cham- 
berlin, his letters 
from China, written 
to wife and_ sister 
while under commis- 
sion from the Sun 
during the Boxer up- 
rising of 1900 and the 
international compli- 
eations following 
that episode, have THELATE WILBUR J. CHAMBERLIN. 
been collected in a 

volume entitled ‘Ordered to China” (Stokes). This 
book is an unconscious revelation of some of the quali- 
ties that caused Mr. Chamberlin to be held in such 
high esteem by every public man with whom he came 
in contact. 

Mr. Justin McCarthy’s “Portraits of the Sixties” 
(Harpers) is a series of personal reminiscences and pen 
portraits of eminent Englishmen whose star was in the 
ascendant forty years ago. So well known are Mr. 
McCarthy’s qualities as a biographer and raconteur, 
from earlier publications on similar lines, that further 
characterization of his writing is quite unnecessary. 
The present volume is as easy, graceful, and brilliant as 
its predecessors. 

“Gossip from Paris During the Second Empire” (Ap- 
pleton) is the title given to a volume made up of letters 
written to London newspapers during the years 1864-69° 
by Anthony B. North Peat, who was at the time an at- 
taché of the French Government. The material was 
selected and arranged for publication by Mr. A. R. 
Waller. It is useful as a journalistic history of the 
period. 





BOOKS ON SPECULATIVE SCIENCE. 


Dr. Thomas Hunt Morgan has attempted to restate 
the Darwinian theory in the light of the very latest sci- 
entific discoveries and conceptions. His book, ‘ Evolu- 
tion and Adaptation” (Macmillan), is a reéxamination 
of the whole question of adaptation. In his study of 
regenerative phenomena, he says, he has come to the 
conclusion that the Darwinian hypothesis is “entirely 
inadequate to account for the origin of the power to re- 
generate.” How much of the theory as originally for- 
mulated by Darwin can be retained in the light of the 
latest verdict of science? Most biologists of the pres- 
ent day, Dr. Morgan believes, ‘‘ while professing in a 
general way to hold to the [Darwinian] theory, have 
many reservations and doubts.” 

A year or so ago, there appeared in the Fortnightly 
Review (and the Independent) a paper by Alfred Rus- 
sel Wallace on ‘‘Man’s Place in the Universe,” which 
excited a good deal of comment. Mr. Wallace has am- 
plified this paper into a fair-sized volume (McClure, 
Phillips). The author was codiscoverer, with Darwin, 
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of the law of natural selection, and his position in the 
world of science entitles him to a most respectful hear- 
ing. When, therefore, he marshals a mass of data 
from astronomy, biology, and geology to prove that 
earthly man is the only living and thinking being in 
the whole universe, we realize that modern thought on 
man’s place and destiny is by no means beyond criti- 
cism and revolution. Mr. Wallace holds that we and 
our world are the center of the universe, and that no- 
where else but in the center of the universe could con- 
ditions exist that would produce the result we find in 
man and his earth. Several very interesting astronom- 
ical charts add to the mechanical excellence of the 
book. 

The advance in scientific discovery, and the changing 
conceptions of physical cause and effect, which have so 
widely extended man’s knowledge during the past 
quarter of a century, areably and graphically presented 
in anew volume entitled ‘‘ New Conceptions in Science,” 
by Carl Snyder (Harpers). It is asort of ‘‘ taking stock,” 
which is done for the layman rather than for the tech- 
nical expert. The latest verdict of science on the prob- 
lems of astronomy, physics, chemistry, psychology, and 
electricity is given in trenchant style. 

RECENT RELIGIOUS AND ETHICAL BOOKS. 

The law and process of Christian conviction in the in- 
dividual consciousness is the subject of a series of con- 


nected metaphysical essays, collected under the title 
‘“‘ Spiritual Evolution or Regeneration,” by R. C. Doug- 
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lass (Lee & Shepard). Mr. Douglass was formerly ed- 
itor of Unity, a metaphysical magazine published in 
Kansas City. He is evidently a close Bible student, and 
certainly an independent thinker. 

Dr. George Herbert Palmer’s book, “The Field of 
Ethics,” marked out the place which ethics occupieg 
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among the sciences. His new volume, ‘‘The Nature of 
Goodness” (Houghton, Mifflin), examines the actual 
ethical problems. Dr. Palmer, who is Alford Professor 
of Philosophy in Harvard University, ventures to estab- 
lish a clear doctrine with regard to the nature of good- 
ness, distinguishing four primal differences, to each of 
which a special chapter is devoted. 

A series of baccalaureate addresses by Dr. Charles F. 
Thwing, president of Western Reserve University, has 
been published in book form under the general title “A 
Liberal Education and a Liberal Faith” (Baker & Tay- 
lor). These sermons are ‘‘ endeavors to interpret the rela- 
tions of education and religion, with the purpose of 
making education more nobly religious, religion more 
wise, and both more liberal.” 

The story of Amram and 'Iocheved, and of Moseh 
their son, the Moses of the Old Testament Bible, told 
from the standpoint of a Jewish student of ancient 
Egyptian history,—this is what Dr. H. Pereira Mendes 
has given us in his book “In Old Egypt: A Story 
About the Bible, but Not inthe Bible” (Stokes). The 
book is illustrated by Mabel L. Humphrey. 

An English translation of S. M. Dubnow’s “Jewish 
History, an Essay in the Philosophy of History,” has 
been issued by the American Jewish Publication So- 
ciety. Mr. Dubnow occupies a very prominent position 
in Russian-Polish-Jewish literature as an historian and 
an acute critic. 

“* Joy and Power” (Crowell), three messages with one 
meaning, by Henry van Dyke, are sermons with the 
same sane, healthy philosophy and crisp, delightful 
English style. They are entitled ‘“‘ Joy and Power,” 
“The Battle of Life,” and ‘‘The Good Old Way ;” and 
all contain the kindly optimism characteristic of the 
man who utters them. 

A new book on the founder of Methodism, entitled 
“The Real John Wesley” (Jennings & Pye), has been 
written by William Henry Meredith, author of “ Pil- 
grimages to Methodist Shrines.” The book is not in- 
tended to be a biography, but to furnish the general 
reader with a series of ‘‘vivid pen pictures of John 
Wesley as he really was and as he appeals to us in this 
new century.” All the many activities of the great 
churchman’s life are considered. 

Some remarkable examples of religious devotion and 
self-sacrifice are furnished by the history of the part 
played by the native Chinese Christians in the Boxer 
uprising in 1900. A book full of the most thrilling in- 
cidents of this martyrdom, by Luella Miner, entitled 
“‘China’s Book of Martyrs” (Jennings & Pye), tells 
the whole story of the siege of Peking, and chronicles 
lives and deaths of heroism which are certainly inspir- 
ing. The author was in the Chinese capital during the 
siege by the Boxers, and she writes with a swing and 
a vividness that carry conviction. 

“Sunny Memories of Three Pastorates,” with a sermon 
of essays by Dr. William Elliot Griffis, is the latest effort 
from the pen of the veteran preacher and writer, whose 
name hag been so well known in magazine literature 
for the past two decades. The book is printed for the 
author at Ithaca. 

One of a series of ‘‘ Talks to College Men,” now being 
issued by Revells, is entitled ‘‘ Getting One’s Bearings.” 
It is by Dr. Alexander McKenzie, and consists of half a 
dozen crisp essays on character, and the things that 
mold men. 

“The Drama of the Apocalypse” (Macmillan), in rela- 
tion to the literary and political circumstances of its 
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time, is a careful study of the Book of the Revelation, 
by Frederic Palmer, author of ‘Studies in Theologic 
Definition.” 


SOME NEW NATURE BOOKS, 


‘There are as many forms and kinds of gardens as 
there are persons who have gardens; and this is one 
reason why the garden appeals to every one, and why it 
may become the expression of personality. You need 
follow no man’s plan. The simplest garden is likely to 
be the best, merely because it is the expression of a 
simple and teachable life.” These and other helpful 
bits of advice are given by Prof. L. H. Bailey, of Cornell 
University, in his charming introduction to a charming 
new book, ‘‘ How to Make a Flower Garden” (Double- 
day, Page). This handsomely illustrated volume is 
made up of a series of practical articles on flower gar- 
den-making by people who know, most of the articles 
having already appeared in Country Life in America, 
of which Professor Bailey is editor. Besides the purely 
garden lore, W. C. Egan tells how he built his country 
home with especial reference to how he made his land- 
scape garden. 

“The Moth Book” (Doubleday, Page), a popular guide 
to a knowledge of the moths of North America, has been 


- prepared by Dr. W. J. Holland, director of the Car- 


negie Museum, Pittsburg. Dr. Holland’s ‘“ Butterfly 
Book,” which appeared a few years ago, was so popular 
that he and his publishers assert that they were simply 
compelled to issue this second work. ‘‘The Moth Book” 
is illustrated in color. 

Prof. George Francis Atkinson, of Cornell University, 
probably knows all there is to be known about mush- 
rooms and fungi in general. His studies and latest in- 
vestigations are now published (Holt) in a finely illus- 
trated volume, with many colored plates. There are 
two hundred and thirty pictures from photographs by 
the author, and the volume is further enriched by a 
number of recipes for cooking mushrooms, by Mrs. 
Sarah Tyson Rorer, and a study of the chemistry and 
toxicology of these fungi, by J. F. Clark. 

During eighteen years of hermit life, Mason A. Wal- 
ton (‘the Hermit of Gloucester”) has discovered that 
“the white-footed mouse is dumb, and communicates 
with its species by drumming with its toes; that the 
woodthrush conducts a singing-school for the purpose 
of teaching its young how to sing; that the chickadee 
can count,” and many other interesting facts. These 
he has recounted in a book full of pictures under the 
title ‘‘ A Hermit’s Wild Friends ” (Dana Estes). 

A summer in a German castle, described with grace- 
ful touches of nature philosophy of the ‘‘ Elizabeth and 
Her German Garden” kind, is ‘‘ From Broom to Heath- 
er” (Jennings & Pye), by James Taft Hatfield. Itisa 
pretty little volume mechanically, copiously illustrated. 

Stories of humble nature life, ‘‘ to illustrate the great 
primal truth that wherever there is life there are prob- 
lems confronting it,” with the well-known name of 
Anna Botsford Comstock on the title-page, have been 
published under the title, ‘‘ Ways of the Six-Footed ” 
(Ginn). The illustrations are charmingly appropriate. 

Lord Lister has written a brief introduction to 
Stephen Paget’s ‘‘Experiments on Animals” (Put- 
nams). The work is for professional readers. 

“The Insect Folk” (Ginn), by Margaret Warner 
Morley, is one of a series of illustrated nature books 
for children, with suggestions for study by the little 
people, 








